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Just after he entered John F. Kennedy Airport, and as 
he was having his ticket to Chicago verified, he was 
handed the urgent message by the attendant at the air- 
line’s desk. 

Call your office. Important. 

Fearing the worst, heart thumping, he hurried to the 
nearest telephone booth and dialed his oflBce in Man- 
hattan. 

His switchboard operator answered. “Steven Randall 
Associates — Public Relations.” 

“This is Mr. Randall,” he said impatiently. “Let me 
speak to Wanda.” 

A moment later the connection was made, and he was 
on the line with his secretary. “What is it, Wanda? Is 
it my father?” 

“No — ^no — oh. I’m sorry, I should have made that clear 
■ — ^forgive me. No, there’s been nothing more from your 
family. It was something else, a business matter I thought 
you’d want to know about before you took o5. The call 
came in just after you left for the airport. It — ^it sounded 
important.” 

He was at once relieved and annoyed. “Wanda, what 
else can be important after what I’ve been through to- 
day? I’m in no mood for business — ” 

“Boss, don’t take my head off. I just thought — ” 

“Okay, I’m sorry. But make it fast or I’ll miss the damn 
plane. Now, go ahead. What’s so important?” 

“A possible new account. The client himself called in, 
personally. When I explained you had to leave town on 
mi emergency, he said he understood, but still he in- 
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had heen an early beginning for what pro. 
of the most miserable days in his life. And 
able because, important personage though 
he felt utterly helpless about his life and at 
waiting for him at the termination of this ffigh> 

To end this introspection, he tried giving ■ attention 
to the activity on the plane. Ihe stewardess, no girdle, nice 
ass, was returning to the front of the cabin, being cordial 
to those other bodies also locked inside seat belts. He 
wondered about those others. They appeared moder- 
ately happy, and he wondered whether they could detect 
that he was unhappy. At once, he was grateful for his 
anonjunity, because he was in no mood to speak to any- 
one. In fact, he was in no mood for the reunion with 
Clare, his younger sister, who would be waiting for him 
at O’Hare Airport, tearful and ready to drive him from 
Chicago across the state line to Wisconsin and Oak City. 

He felt the plane lurch and sink, and he knew that the 
jetliner was almost home. 

Home, literally. He was coming home for a while, 
not dropping in or passing by, but coming home after 
being away — how long? — ^two years, two or three years 
since his last visit The end of his short-long flight from 
New York. The beginning of the end of the past. It was 
going to be rough, coming home. He hoped ^at his stay 
could be brief and merciful. 

The stewardess had paused in the aisle beside him. 
‘We’re just landing,” she said. She appeared to be re- 
lieved, and more human, less plastic, an earthling with 
earth thoughts. ‘Torgive me, but Fve been meaning to say, 
your name is familiar. Haven’t I seen it in the newspa- 
pers?” 

A Somebody collector, after all, he thought. 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” he said. “The last time I was 
in the papers was rmder ‘Birth Notices.’ ” 

She offered an embarrassed laugh. “WeU, I hope you 
had a pleasant flight, Mr. Randall.” 

“Just great,” said Steve Randall. 

Real great. Fifty miles away his father lay in a coma. 
And for the first time since becoming succp'^ “ ''but .surc- 
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divorce. Not because he feared losing his wife. Their re- 
lationship had gone stale. He cared for Barbara only as 
he cared for his own ego. He had not wanted a divorce 
because it would have meant admitting a failure. More 
important, the finality of it might have severed Judy from 
him completely. And Judy, although he had never seen 
much of her or given her much of his time, was a person, 
a person and an idea, an extension of himself, that he 
valued and cherished. 

His career and business, upon which he had lavished 
so much energy and devotion, had finally become monot- 
onous and boring, as boring as his marriage had been. 
Each day seemed simply a Xerox of the day before. You 
entered your lavishly decorated reception room, where 
the young receptionist, sexy and overdressed, was forever 
drinking coffee with two other girls and discussing jewelry. 
You saw your bright young promotion men, carrying their 
briefcases the same way, draping their trench coats over 
their arms the same way, going in to work, burrowing 
toward their plush holes like groundhogs. You conferred 
with them in their expensive modem oflRces, their desks 
always filled with a superabundance of pictures of their 
wives and children, so that you knew that they cheated. 

There was no more excitement in capturing new clients, 
now accounts. In the job, you had handled everyone and 
everything — the rising black singer, the latest rock group, 
the crazy British actress, the miracle detergent, the fastest 
sports car, the emerging African nation that wanted tour- 
ist trade. There was no more thrill in promoting re- 
nowned personalities or promising products. There was 
no more creative challenge, and no more money motive. 
Whatever you did, you’d done before. Whatever you 
earned made you richer, but not rich enough. 

It was far, far from the hopeless middle-class prison, 
Randall knew, but this sentence to life seemed almost as 
empty and inhuman. Each day ended for him as it had 
begun, with self-hate, and hatred for his treadmill exis- 
tence. Inevitably, his private, wifeless, Judyless, distaste- 
for-the-rat-race life^ not only went on, but intensified. 
There were more women to possess without love, more 
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paper, if you prefer — ^to be called The Plot Against 
You.” 

Randall had repeated the title, savoring it. “Great,” he 
had murmured. 

“The minute our white paper is released,” McLou^lin 
had gone on, “big business will use every conceivable 
means to keep our expos6 from being seen by the public. 
Failing that, they’ll try to discredit it. That is why I’ve 
come to you. I want you to handle The Raker Institute 
and its first white paper. I want you to communicate our 
discoveries to the public — ^through interested congressmen, 
television and radio newsmen, the press, printed pamph- 
lets, sponsored lectures. I want you to overcome every 
effort to gag us or defame us. I want you to drum our 
story across the land until it’s as well known as ‘The- 
Star-Spangled Banner.’ We won’t be clients who will make 
you rich. But hopefully, after you see what we’re doing, 
we will make you feel you are part of a meaningful 
people’s lobby which will exist for the first time in Amer- 
ican history. I hope you will do it.” 

Randall had found himself coming alive as he consid- 
ered the project. Do it? And how he would do it! He was 
ready to work out details, start meetings, as soon as Jim 
McLoughlin and his crusaders were ready. McLoughlin 
had said that they would be ready soon, certainly before 
the end of the year. With a veteran study team he would 
be off, for some months, looking into a highly secret 
protot^e of a nonpolluting, low-priced steam-engine 
automobile that had been suppressed for two decades by 
the internal-combustion people in Detroit. In addition to 
that, he would be checking with his field men who were 
evaluating future projects that involved other powerful 
legal racketeers, abusers of the American dream, and 
included among them were the insurance companies, the 
telephone monopolies, the packinghouse combines, the 
loan associations. 

“Don’t expect to hear from me or my staff for a while,” 
young McLoughlin had said. “Our whereabouts will be 
confidential. We have to work undercover. I learned that 
early on. Otherwise, the big business lobbies, and their 
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in eight weeks. Then I want you to dinner.” He winked. 
“You’re going to be a wealthy man, Mr. Randall, wealthy 
and independent. I believe in spreading it around. Con- 
gratulations.” 

That had been it, and as he sat alone in his high-back 
swivel chair, Steve Randall had known that there had 
never been a choice. Good-bye, Jim McLoughlin and Rak- 
er. HeUo, Ogden Towery and Cosmos. Absolutely ho 
choice. Vihien you are thirty-eight, and feel like seventy- 
eight, you don’t play in the honesty league at the price 
of giving up your one chance in the big time. And there 
is only one big time: freedom with money. 

It was a bad moment, though, one of his worst, and he 
had been left with a nauseating aftertaste in his throat. 
He had gone to his private bathroom and thrown up, and 
then assured himself it was something he’d had at break- 
fast. He had returned to his desk, feeling no better, when 
Wanda buzzed him on the intercom to tell him that Clare 
was telephoning long-distance from Oak City. 

That was when he had learned that his father had 
just suffered a massive stroke, and was on his way to the 
hospital, and nobody knew whether his father would live. 

ha the hours following, the day had become a kaleido- 
scope of whirling activity, of appointments to be canceled, 

' of reservations to be made, of personal things to be put 
in order, of informing Darlene and Joe Hawkins and Thad 
Crawford what had happened, of innumerable calls to Oak 
City, and then the rush to John F. Kennedy Airport. 

And now, he realized, it was night in Wisconsin, and 
he was in Oak City, and his sister had glanced at him. 

“Have you been sleeping?” she asked. 

“No,” he said. 

“There’s the hospital,” she said, pointing. “I can’t teU 
you how I’ve been' praying for Dad.” 

Randall pulled himself upright as Clare turned her car 
into the crowded parking lot that stretched alongside the 
Oak City Good Samaritan Hospital. Once she had lo- 
cated an empty slot, and guided her automobile into it, 
Randall got out of the car and eased his tight shoulder 
muscles. Waiting behind the car, Randall became aware 
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seen his father ■without the deep lines that now marke 
that face, but these only heightened his appearance of ai 
thority, Although he was not authoritarian. The Reveren 
Dr. Randall had always possessed about him an ai 
difficult to define, but something private, secret, mystice 
suggesting that he was one of the select who were in coi 
stant communication with Our Lord, Jesus Christ, and th 
he was pri'vy to Our Lord’s wisdom and counsel. H 
Methodist parishioners, some of them at any rate, believ( 
this of their Reverend Nathan Randall, and therefore b 
lieved in him and his God. 

It was this stained-glass image of his father th 
Randall had brought into the hospital room, and it w 
this image that was instantly shattered. For what Randi 
saw behind the transparent oxygen-tent wall was a rui 
a mockery of a human being, like those wizened hea 
of Egyptian mummies or those ghastly bags of bones 
Dachau. The shining white hair was matted, dull, yello' 
ish. The veiny eyelids were closed over eyes lost in u 
consciousness. The face was emaciated, sunken, mottle 
The breathing came labored and rasping. To every Ihr 
it seemed, were taped tubes or needles. 

For Randall, it had been frightening to see one 
close, of the same blood and the same flesh, one so i 
vulnerable’ so certain, so believing, so trusting, so go 
and deserving of good, brought dovra to this vegetal 
condition and helplessness. 

After a few minutes, Randall had turned away, fighti 
back tears, and groped for the chair, and he had i 
stirred out of it since. There had been a diminutr 
slavic-looking nurse, perhaps Polish, working steadily 
the perimeter of the bed, busy ■with overhanging bottl 
and pendent tubes, and wall charts. After an indeterm 
ate passage of time, perhaps thirty minutes or more, I 
Morris Oppenheimer had come in to join the privi 
nurse. A solid, chunky man past middle age, he mov 
with an easy efficiency and self-confidence. He had n 
Randall with a quick handshake, a sentence of sympatl 
and a promise to deliver the latest report on his patien 
condition shortly. 
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side her. She had a kind, pudgy face, almost unlined, 
although she was in her late sixties. Her body, which 
seemed shapeless, was covered by one of her familiar 
clean faded blue cotton dresses and she wore the same 
clumpy corrective shoes that she had worn for years. 

Randall had always loved her, and he loved her stiU, 
the patient, gentle, background creature for whom he 
could do no wrong. Sarah Randall, the adored preacher’s 
adoring wife, had stature in the community, Randall sup- 
posed. Yet, to her grown son, she appeared hardly a 
separate individual, but instead only his mother. He could 
barely evoke a picture of her as an identity with opinions, 
ideas, prejudices, except for what he remembered of her 
Tom h^ boyhood. As a man, he had known her largely 
IS someone who listened, who echoed her mate, who did 
chores that needed doing, whose prime job was to be 
there. She was forever confused and bewildered, but in- 
stinctively pleased by her son’s alien success and big-city 
ways. Her love for her son was steadfast, blind, unques- 
tioning. 

He decided to sit down beside her and wait until she 
awakened. 

As he crossed the room, Clare’s head popped up over 
the magazine she was reading. “Steve. \^ere have you 
been aU this time?” 

“I was in with Dad.” 

Ed Period Johnson swiveled in his chair. “The Doc say 
anything?” 

“He’s been too busy. We’ll see him as soon as he comes 
out.” 

Suddenly awakening, Sarah Randall pushed herself away 
from the arm of the sofa, at the same time straightening 
.her dress. Randall kissed her cheek and put his arm 
around her. “Don’t wony, Mom. Everything will turn out 

life, there’s hope,” said Sarah RandaU. 
The rest is up to the good Lord.” She looked at Tom 
v-arey, who had just hung up the wall telenhone. “T«n’f 
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“Hello, Barbara,” he said. 

‘Tm sorry about Nathan,” his wife said. “I love him the 
way I loved my own father. It always happens to good 
people, doesn’t it? . . . Well, let’s not just stand here. 
Come in, Steve. I’m glad you could drop by.” 

She had offered him no Mss, and he made no effort to 
Mss her. He entered the sitting room after her. The room 
was clean but drab, a clutter of nondescript chairs, two 
coffee tables, a couch, an open cabinet doubling as a bar 
wth passes sitting on the shelf above it, next to a new 
bottle of Scotch. Obviously, his wife had expected him. 

Barbara, who had moved to the middle of the room, 
was strangely quiet and contained. Her appearance had 
not altered much since their parting. If anj^ing, she 
looked a little better, sleek coi&re, more careful groom- 
ing. She had brown hair and small, hurt brown eyes in a 
plain face, and at thirty-six her figure was adequate, small 
breasts, slim waist. She was wearing a tailored suit, a copy 
of something expensive. She looked very San Francisco, 
and not at all distraught, which was unusual. 

“We went in to see Nathan the second we got to the 
hospital,” she was saying. “I can imagine how you must 
feel, Steve. Seeing him, it just about broke our hearts. 
Judy just came apart and wept. We love him so.” 

Maybe Randall’s ears deceived him, but he thought 
that he had detected an emphasis placed by her on the 

— we looked in, we love him so. Now Judy had been 
fused into the we of mother and daughter, and good- 
bye stranger-husband-father. Barbara knew him well, 
knew where he was most vulnerable, and either she was 
turning the knife of we into him to get even, or it was a 
stratagem to remind him that mother and dau^ter be- 
longed together, or maybe it was nothing but his imagina- 
tion, 

“It’s lousy,” he said, “the whole scene.” He considered 
uer. “A long time. You seem to be surviving.” 

She smiled. “Somehow.” 

“What about Judy? How is she?” 

Right now she’s in bed. She was worn or* ’’v tlic 
lught, the hospital, she just wanted to get somr' , , ^ 
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do immediately, and cert^y ther^ oS 

could do in the long run. I saw no po^ “ w 

Uves entangled ag^ I saw no way Judy would 7 
it I decided that I could manage it by mysek, ax-d I 

^Randan gripped his M^baH ^ass, and he fin^hed 
drink. “Is she stiH on the stufi? She seemed une jo-t. now. 

She didn’t seem loaded or abnonnal—” _ 

“She isn’t, Steve. She’s on her way back. We believe 
she’s kicked it Throu^ friends, I got Judy the best^dp 
available. It was rou^ it was terrible, but she’s ^comuig 
out of it now. rd guess she’s down to a little manpana— 
a few joints at parties occasionally — ^but no big deal, and 
certainly no more hard stufi.” 

“I see.” Randall examined his empty ^s, and stood 
up. “Never mind, stay where you are. I need another 
one.” 

‘Tm sorry, Steve, all this, after the Mad ot day you’ve 
had. But I had to grab the chance to speak to you person- 
ally.” 

He poured himself half a ^ss of -Scotch “Of course, 
you had to tell me.” He returned to his chair. “How'd you 
get Judy ofi it? Sanitarium?” 

“As a matter of fact, it was — and is — one rngn- A 
I psycholo^t in San Francisco, a specialist in drug abuse 
[ cases. His name is Dr. Arthur Burke. He’s written — ” 
i “I don’t care what he’s written. Is she stili seeing him?” 
f “She is. And, I meant to say, he has a clinic, also. Amy- 
way, Judy likes lum. She relate to him. He’s young mid- 
ffle-^ed, moustache, beard, absolutely no double-talk, 
it ^ confident he can not only cure her hut make 

fault Busy father. ErgaTp^y SShSr'”^ '''' 

happens to p '¥ ™y 

tot the chUdren-and evS a? tZ ” ‘ 

ot parents can contml—ti,. J ““'o— what no set 
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puppets in various branches of government, they’d have 
their goons tailing us, anticipating and thwarting us. I 
used to believe such police-state activity impossible in a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. 

I thought talk of such harassment was sheer juvenile para- 
melodramatic nonsense. Not so. When profit is made 
nymous with patriotism, any means seem justified to 
irve that profit. In the name of the public, the public 
atoned. So to protect the public, to expose lies and 
is, we have to operate like guerrillas. At least for the . 
mt Once we can come out into the open, through 
honest practices and the people will prevail, and 
I have support and safety in numbers. I’ll keep in 


h with you, Mr. Randall. Or FU try to. But anyway, 
jrepared for us to go ahead — ^with your help — ^in six 
seven months, like in November or December, and 
:’s definite.” 


Okay,” Randall had agreed, feeling genuine excitement, 
six or seven months come back to me. FU be ready 
waiting, and away we go.” 

v'e’ll be depending upon you, Mr. Randall,” Mc- 
had said at the door. 


^ if period for The Raker Institute account 

3 hardly begun when a far greater prospect of change 
come to Randall out of the blue. Cosmos Enterprises, 
muItibiUion-doUar conglomerate presided 
er^by Ogden Towery HI, burst into Randall’s life. Like 
CO ossa magnet. Cosmos Enterprises was combing the 
uted States and the world, attracting and collecting rel- 
y sm , successful businesses to enhance its diversi- 
propam. Searching for footholds in the area of 
^umcabons, Towery’s team had settled on Randall 
L f promismg public relations firm. Preliminary 

ide ciTOiffif ^ conducted. Progress was 

awn-wac^' ^ remained, before papers were 

It^rf Randall. 

>peared nf early, that Towery had 

emises with h” in person, inspected the 

s bis aides, and finaUy closeted l£elf with 
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Ei’ncli. And I- — I happen, to gets for j — ■'-" 

as I told you, so does Indy," Sbe^Icoicd do 

drink, as she went on. ‘‘Judy neecs a co-^ a — -j^ 


stability- She needs a father.” ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

Randall deposited his ^ass noisny on tne ca::3s tani,e. 
He articulated each wotci caxetciiy. "h'^ws iu, 
sv/eetiepie — ^Judy has a father." 

“Of course she has a father, yon're her ratner. She 
know's that. Arthur knows that. But I mean a practfcinn 
father, one who’s under the same rocrh in her heme, one 
who is always there. She needs the quality of life, atten- 
tion, love she can have only in a conventional and going 


household.” 

“I get it now,” Randall said. “1 hear fee sounds of 
hrainwashing. The quali^ of life, attendori. love — huh- 
shit That’s his language, his con job, his cheap way cf 
■ ing to pick up a family, a danghter, whhont earning 
If he wants a daughter, let him make one, Kefe not 
ting my little girl — ^ao, ma’am, not my Judy,” 

“Be reasonable, Steve.” 

“So you’re doing all this to save Judy? Thaf s the ploy, 
? You want to marry this guy for Judy, because Judy 
eds a father.” 

“That’s not the main reason, Steve, I want to marry 
thur because I need a hushand, a husband like him. 
n in love with him. And I want a divorce, so that I 
n maiT}- him.” 

“Divorce?” He felt drunk and angry. He pushed him- 
1! out of the chair, “Forget it, you’re not gettrnn one.” 
“Steve—” 


He retrieved his glass and started for the bar. “hto” 
- “Fm not giving up my daughter because her 
other needs someone in the hay.” 

^ Don’t be stupid. I can’t stand it when you get drurfe 
on stupid. I don’t need someone in the hay, Fve already 
01 someone in the hay. Fve got A-rJnur," and I intend 
^ ni_ .e i>. legal. He wants a wire, a maniare, and he de- 
-r.es a family life, and so does Judy. If“judv h what 
-ore concerned about, you’ll cooperate, arree'to a -e^- 
-nimt, and not make it hard for us. You’ve had uWw 
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will turn you inside out in court, in public, for the record, 
and the court will see the truth— your performance record 
with me, with your dau^ter, your role as non-husband, 
non-father. Your behavior in the past and the present. 
Your irregular life. Your drinldng. Your aSairs. The 
young gjrl you’re keepmg in New York. You 11 lose, Steve, 
and you may even lose the chance of ever seeing Judy. 

1 hope you’re not angry and stubborn enou^ to let that 
happen. It would be u^y for all of us, bad for Judy, 
a horror, and in the end you’d lose her completely, no 
matter what the court says.” 

He despised her these nunutes, not for what she was 
saying, but for her assurance, her confidence, possibly 
for her righteous rightness. He said, “You’re blackmailing 
me. When I prove in court that this lover of yours, this 
Arthur whatever, used his professional relationship with 
Judy to insinuate himself into your life, take you and 
our daughter over, the judge will never let you have 
custody.” 

Barbara gave a sorry shrug. “‘We’ll see.” Then she said. 


“Think about it, Steve, when you’re — you’re fuUy sober. 
Let me know, before we leave. If you haven’t changed 
your mind, if you’re determined to contest it. I’ll have to 
go back and initiate divorce proceedings and go to court. 
I pray you don’t let that happen. Fll also pray tonight — ” 
She stopped, abruptly. “Get some sleep. You may have 
another hard day tomorrow.” 

; She slipped past lum toward the door. He refused to 
i follow her. He said belligerently, “What did you start to 
aay? What else will you pray for tonight? Tell me.” 

She opened the door for him and waited. He put down 
“h glass and went to her. 

^ “Tell me,” he insisted. 

course. And for Judy, 

s^J^always do. Most of all, Steve, I— I’ll pray for you.” 

! He despised this superior, sanctimonious bitch. 

trciSS/°v for yourself,” he said, voice 

ucmblmg. You 11 need them— in court” 

. n ilhout another look at her, he went out the door. 
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itation. The goal is to make him ambalatoxy asd inde- 
pendent again. As I was telling your mother, fee key 
factor remains your father’s spirit, his will, his desire to 
live,” 

“He’s never lacked that,” said RandalL 

“True,” Dr. Oppenheimer concurred. “But remember, 
he’s never had a stroke before. His mental attitude may 
be altered, yet his future depends upon its staying the 
same,” 

“Jesus felt abandoned on the Cross.” It was Sarah Ran- 
dal], speaking softly. “He died. Still, He rose again to save 
ilL” 

‘With God’s help,” piped Uncle Herman. 

>arah Randall glanced at her brother, "Nathan will also 
^e God’s help, Herman, Nathan has earned it.” 
Smbarrassed by pious mumbo-jumbo, even when it 
ne from his mother, Randall separated himself from 
: and stepped closer to the physician, “I’d like to see 
d. May I?” 

“We-ll, he should be resting as much as possible right 
w. However, if you’ll stay only a minute and no more, 
u can go in. By tonight, perhaps, you can spend more 
le vdth him.” ' 


Randall went inside the hospital room. 

The transparent oxygen tent was parted, and the pri- 
te nurse, who was straightening out the blanket, 
ielded the patient from view. When she heard Randall 
>proach, she backed o2. 

‘T just want to look at him,” explained RandaU. “Is he 
ileep?” 


He's do 2 ing. Doing fine, though. We are very proud of 
im.” 


Randall walked over to the bed. The old head was 
lerc on fee pLUow, skeletal, but not so shocking as last 
'ght The eyes were closed. Color had been restored to 
sbn. His father was snoring peacefully. 

He looks much better than he did yesterday,” Randall 
^’oKpcrcd over his shoulder. 

“Much better,” agreed the nurse behind him. 
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Ed Period Johnson vras address^ ^ 

hey ambled on in the vrann a&epioQ— s s 
;tory, Tom, sure as I live. Steve nere^^^riH v ocw — - j--- 
Fells more about my friend Nathan than ene 

»uld. This was a good many years^ ago. cnt v=^ 
listening one day to the radio set. e 
some program, part of a series, 9^~Z. 

men in history, who had accomplished nansuai ^ 

the secular world. So on this particalar prograni tnsy r-^= 
retelling the life of Dr. Charles M. Sheloon. cz toe Cc-^d 
Congregational Church in Topeka, Kansas. Ton ever rsn 


of him, Tom?” 

“I may have. The name sounds familiar.” 

“Well, Pd not be surprised if you hadn't heard ah<?rt 
him,” said Johnson, “because that day Nat h an and I 
hadn’t, either. But Dr. Sheldon was real You can Ieoh him 
up in the library, if you don’t beKeve me. Dr. Shsidan 
came to Kansas from New York to found this chuioh in 


Topeka. Around 1890 — Sheldon being maybe tidrty-thre^ 
I think — he became worried about his evening church 
attendance on Sundays. Then he got an idea. Instead of 
^ving sermons, he would pnt together twelve Sctional 
chapters of a story, each ending on a note of suspense. 
and he’d read one a week to his congregation. The idea 
went over big, real big.” 

“That’s clever,” said Carey. “What kind of story was 
it?” ^ 


“About a young m inister, shocked by world condhloriS 
and the way people behave, who asks his cangreaariou to 
promise that for one year they will act as Je-^ vre^'d 
haw acted in aU their relationships. Tnis series was such 
a mt thatDr. Sheldon published it as a novel in T £97 
called it In His Steps. Some estimates say it soM thrnv 
mllion copies, including the foUy-Sve forerm tra'^ario-- 
BKame the greatest best-seller in history is 

Bible and Shakespeare.” 

'Tantastic," said Carey. 

■ tastic^TTir!^ fantasde. Now comes sometrinr mor^ 
tr of publh'^S-: 
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Carey appeared worried. “Was the money was it his 

money?” . 

“No,” said Randall. “It was mine. 

“I see.” 

Randall ^anced at his friend. “Don’t get me wrong. 
Tom, I’m not complaining about the project. It’s just that 
I’ve reached a stage in my life where I’m sick and tired 
of listening to fairy tales perpetuated as truth. I’m tired of 
lies, half-lies, exaggerations. Hell, that’s been my busi- 
ness for half my life. Now, more and more, like a re- 
formed pimp who’s become a puritan, I’m becoming 
interested in fidelity to fact, utmost veracity. I’ve come to 
detest phoniness and phonies. It takes one to know one, 
and I’ve been one for a very long time. So I’m trying to 
change my spots.” 

“Aren’t you being a little hard on yourself?” 

“No. And I wasn’t being hard on my father, either. I 
' respect my old man, I really do. I know his good side, 

• just as well as you do. He hasn’t a mean bone in his 
r body. He’s an honestly decent human being, something 
I’ve never been able to be. But my father, he is and 
always has been the most impractical human alive — living 
I in a special state called Euphoria — responsible only to 
} some big — forgive me, Tom — some big bag of ooze in the 
sky, to the neglect of many of his responsibilities to the 
[1 children of the earth.” 

; j Carey smiled. “I forgive you, but — ” 

' I “Wait. Don’t tell me the Reverend Nathan Randall has 
■•■1 something none of us have — that he holds the secret to 
ri happiness, to peace — ^while the rest of us are miserable, 
j Sure, in a way it’s true. He’s always been content, and his 
son, for example, has not been. But why? Because Dad 
hw had faith, unquestioning trust and belief— but in 
5 .r- what?— in an unseen Divine Author of Good News, For- 
, pencss, and Happy Endings? I can’t play that self-delud- 
'(J ^ figuratively taken by the scruff of the 

^•.1 age— by H. L. Mencken, that scoffer 

..:t ^r ail myjhos~and inculcated with Mencken’s abbreviated 
Decalogue. T believe that it is better to tell 
truth than a lie. I believe it is belter to be free than 
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what is troubling me is the representatives the messen- 
gers of the Saviour. They’ve bought and sold the whole 
idea of materialism. How do you establish a kmgdom of 
heaven on earth, when the keepers of the Mngdom idolize 
wealth, success, power? Equally discouraging, our chmeh- 
men have failed to reinterpret, modernize, make useful a 
faith bom in an ancient time. They’ve taken too little 
cognizance of social upheaval, a world of instant com- 
munication, a world teetering on a hydrogen bomb, a 
world that has sent men to the stars. In this new world 
where the cosmos becomes a fact seen on television, where 
death becomes a biolo^cal certainty, it is hard to keep 
one’s faith in an amorphous heaven. Too many adults are 
too educated to reality — ^you yourself for one — ^to accept 
a creed that demands belief in Messiahs and miracles and 
a hereafter. Most of the young are too independent, 
owledgeable, doubting, to look with respect upon a reli- 
)n that seems m 3 dhic, old-fashioned, a mere opiate, 
lose among the young who want the supernatural have 
and more wondrous wizardry in astrology, witchcraft, 

IT Eastern philosophies. The idealistic dreamers seek bet- 
r opiates in drugs, and they reject the materialism of 
ban communities in favor of the commune.” 

“But, Tom, there has been a dramatic reidval of interest 
1 religion among the young in recent years. Thousands of 
5SUS People, Jesus Freaks, turned on to the old familiar 
ither figure, turned on to IBs ideas about love and broth- 
rhood. I’ve seen them, and all the rock operas, musicals, 
^rds, the books, newspapers, banners, all celebrating 
-hiist. Doesn’t that show promise?” 

^ Carey smiled wanly. “A little, a little, but not much. 

ve never counted on that revival. It’s as if the young 

jorne of them_ anyway— are on a new trip. But a short 
ne, im afraid. Because the trip is backwards in time 
■0 seek peace in a nostalgic antique— instead they should 
- seeing that the antique is remodeled, modernized, and 

those in the present. Their 
wp has nothing to do with long-term faith. This Christ 

^ He’s 

‘a Hat. No, Steve, a more durable Christ and a better 
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“It’s absolutely so, Mrs. Randall. Our prayers will 1 
heard.” 

Steve Randall saw Carey’s eyes go to the entrance of tl 
waiting room, and he followed them, and immediate 
came to his feet. 

Dr. Morris Oppenheimer, pulling on his suit coat, di 
traded by whatever was on his mind, had appeare 
Fumbling through his pockets for a cigarette, he.foui 
one, and as he brought it to his lips he seemed to becon 
aware of the others and the increased tension that li 
arrival had generated among them. 

“I wish I had something new to tell you,” he said to i 
one in particular, “but I don’t have, not yet.” 

He gestured for Randall to sit, reached back at 
dragged a chair to a position across from the sofa, at 
plumped down, finally lighting his cigarette, while Clar 
lohnson, Uncle Herman, and the Reverend Tom Can 
gathered around. 

^ “Now, medically speaking, here is what we are^ con- ' 
ding with,” said Dr. Oppenheimer, addressing himself - 
• 'nly to Randall and his mother. “Nathan suffered, thiS' 
irning, an intracranial blockage of uncertain origin. The 
'oke was brought on by the clogging of an artery -a- 
Diood clot in an artery of the brain. The usual result of 
this sort of cerebral accident is loss of consciousness, 
usually followed by at least temporary hemiplegia.” 

He paused to inhale his cigarette. Steve Randall said, 
“What is hemiplegia?” 

. “Paralysis of a side — the face, arm, leg, usually-j-the 
side opposite the part of the brain where the episode 
JccutTcd. In this case, it is the left side. Before Nathan 
apsed into a coma, his left side showed indications of 
mralysis, but the vital organs are functioning. There h^ 
5ecn no worsening of his condition.” He surveyed the 
arclc of worried faces. “That about sums it up for now. 

“Dr. Oppenheimer,” said Randall impatiently, “yo> 
taven’t told us where my father stands. What are hi 
:hanccs?” 

The physician shrugged. “I cannot predict. I ' 
n the Nostradamus profession, Steve. It’s simply to' ;. 
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coSee shop, and she had apolo^ed ioi being late, hut 
she had been inquiring about an orgamc restaiumt &at 
sLed unadulterated foods. Her fnen^ we ^ 
and into wheat germ, soybeans, cmob 
honey, and she had recently gone along and l&ed it Hot 
unexpectedly, she had found no such health-food restau- 
rant L Oak City, but she supposed a few meals of tainted 
food would not destroy her altogether. 



her egg salad sandwich and sipping her lemonade. She 
was, in his eyes, an absolute beauty. Her skin was without 
a blemish, and her radiant eyes, tiny upcurved nose, full 
Ups gave her the appearance of an ^solutely vir^a] 
creature, unused by Ihe. But her mature, shapely figure 
in a tight white blouse and blue jeans, contradicted th( 
initial appearance of adolescence. 

It was impossible to believe that this new young bein§ 
this only-fifteen-years-on-earth ^1, this pure nature chil 
who refused to corrupt her body with food poisoned b 
additives or preservati.ves or emulsifiers or pesticide; 
had fed her body and mind intravenously by hypodermic 
with. a hard and vicious drug. He considered discussing it 
with her. 

In the half hour that had elapsed since their meeting, 
when she had briefly returned his hug but not the kiss, 
she had been curiously distracted, nervous, remote. Their 
conversation had gone haltingly. She had rambled on 
about the cleansing efiects of organic foods, and had gone 
trom that to her discovery of the writings of Alan Watts, 
and ften (a morsel for him, he was sure) she had men- 
tioned how much she enjoyed her groovy French teacher 
m Her new school, 

ludv W run out of uncommunicative talk, 

^ Since he knew that 
^terested, he had told her Httle, mostly 

teU S’ ^ been on the tip of his tongue 

o! He RekS'Saml k 
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Now that Grandpa is sort of better, she wants get 
bach fo San FraLisco. We’ve got a flight from Oncago 
in a couple of hours. She doesn’t want me to miss too 
much time with Arthur — I mean ^the shrink. 


“I guess she’s ri^t.” 

Judy stood up. “Well, good-bye,” she said awkwar<hyj 
“and—uh— thanks for the lunch again— and I’m glad 


Grandpa’s going to get well.” 

He stared at her wordlessly. Absently reacbmg for the 
check, he smd, “Yes, good-bye, Judy.” 

There was nothing more. She had started away toward 
the coffee shop exit, and he numbly counted out his 
change. Suddenly, from the comer of his eye, he saw her 
slow down, whirl around, and hurry back. 

She leaned into the booth toward him, as he lifted his 
head, bewildered. 

‘'No matter what. Pop,” she said in a breaking voice, 
“you’ll always be my father.” She bent closer, her lonj 
hair brushing against his face, and she kissed him on tin 
cheek. 

His hand had gone up to her face, and he felt choked 
“No matter what, darling,” he whispered, “you’ll alway 
be my ^1. 1 love you.” 

She straighten^, eyes brimming. “I love you. Pop. 
alwa 5 rs wilL” 


She backed away, then ran toward the emt and dis 
appeared from his si^t. 

He sat on in the booth, alone, for five minutes morr 
Finally, he lit his pipe, left the coffee shop, and climbei 
the stairs to the lobby. He was not sure whether he waute 
to go to his room or take another walk. Then, he hear 
his name being called out 
?e spun toward the reception desk. 

clerk called out ag^ holding up a 
ic ^hone receiver. “We were just aboutto page you A 

^ you from your New York 

in the nhoi W? T? ^ it 

nihavfS^^ ? if you like- 

ruhaii. the operator transfer the calL” 
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nrobably asleep by now. But she did want to see you. 
be tomorrow.” 

: want to have a look at her right now.” 

iVhatever you like. Do you want me to make you a 

k?” 

[ thought maybe you’d join me in a nightcap at the 
downstairs. It’s still open.” 

[f you don’t mind, Steve, I’d rather stay here. Its 
e private. I hoped we could have a little talk.. Very 
f, 1 promise you.” 

he wanted a little talk, he thought. He remembered 
r little talks in the past. Who was it — some German 
Losopher — ^who’d said that marriage was one long con- 
sation? He wished it had been that, one long conversa- 
1 , which sounded placid, and was not what it had 
in, a reality of furious little talks in which he knew 
t he was being orally castrated and she believed that 
5 was enduring a verbal hysterectomy. 

“Whatever you want,” he said. “Make it Scotch on the 
:ks.” 

He opened the bedroom door quietly, and went in- 
le. There was a dim light filtering through a fiuSy lamp- 
ade on the dressing table. Adjusting his eyes to the 
nidarkness, Randall finally made out his daughter in 
! twin bed to his right. 

He went to the side of the bed and knelt on one knee, 
B was deep in the pillow, blanket drawn close to hei 
:k, Sowing silky, comsilky, hair spread around hei 
the pillow. She was asleep, and she was beautiful, this 
een-year-old part of him, this angel, the only proud- 
king thing he had ever produced on this earth. He ob- 
ved her in silence, the pure smooth face, tiny nose, 
f-parted lips, and he heard her shallow breattung. 

Da impulse, he bent closer, brushing her cheek with 
lips. As he backed away, her tightly lidded eyes parted. 
‘Hi,” she murmured. 

‘Hello, darling. I’ve missed you. I’ll treat you to break- 
t tomorrow.” 

‘Ummmm.” 




‘'W31 do, boss. Escspt I ' _ _ _ , 

back to New York by torjcrrcw. T~fk 'rby Zb::: 

At last, he thought. Wanda, was rsu^. 

“By tomorrow?” he said. ‘^AJI rg^- hcney,, cmwhn 

“I have two urgent messages far yrm hum.. A~ n 
the parties who left them ccnsicfetec them u — . I m 
want to burden you with them if ymm ^hhpr- -mu sf 
a critical condition. Now that yen say he's esteem I 
I can pass them on.” 

‘Tm listening, Wanda.” 

“One is from George L. Wheeler — yen rememherf 

— ^the relipous book publisher I renorted to ~crt aheur 
yesterday when you were at the aimom Wmn I mhf 
Wheeler I was still trying to get hcld cf mm he Vc!rr=r 
I contact you immediately, tlare ven hie m afre 
him any thought?” ' 

'Trankly, no.” 

“Well, if you can find the fee. he mx'^h- t-e 
thinking about,” said Wanda, “Hk credenfes 
i ve already done some checking for yem Dan cjod 
street, Who’s F/ho in Arnsricai'Publhhe.rif WejeJ<i-e\fk-’ 
Sion House is number one in the E-mle pnbhshfnV fieTd. 
Way out m front of Zoudervan, Wcrlcl Harper a.nd Row, 
1 Reguery and all the rest.. w-hgsTg.r 

Si He sporscred the Ee^.d 

^ Anstralim a-d he war, reerr.tly 
^ of award. RVa r.em 

sons ^ ^ Philadelphia sccialxte,, ban twe 

He fif^seven years old, according to- V/hr/s 7/ko, 

Mission House from hia father ahoot twenty 



arr,;„ enough already. So he phoned yoi.' 

“.■tV did he tell you exactly what ho 7/aof-7'' 

cm ^^.ts to see you tomorrovr morriing, early as yt/iJ 
him obstinate, I finally had f/> fr if 

Hp n more about what v/a^. gob/;' or/, 

viH} ^ sympathetic, but he kept repeati'' ■ d/ff b v//'« 
jou meet with him in tb"' 

° run you down and ask if yt 







"Will do, boss. Except I was hoping we conid get yen 
back to New York by tomorrow. Tnatr's why Fm caHhig.” 
At last, he thought Wanda, was ready. 

“By tomorrow?” he said. "All n^t,*hcney. ont wia 
“I have two urgent messages for yuc, boss. Ah least, 
the parties who left them considered them nrrent I dhuft 
want to burden you with them if yonr was stSI ik 
a critical condition. Now that yon say hek tenen. I sa 
I can pass them on.” 

"Fm listening, Wanda.” 

“One is from George L. WTieeler asain— vcn ^-emsmeer" 
—the religious book publisher I reported to 
yesterday when you were at the airp-Tk. Wlir: I — 
Wheeler I was stih trying to get hold of vom he 
1 contact you immediately. Have you hid date t- 

him any thought?” 

“Frankly, no.” 

... ^ can find the time, he midh^ b>= w— - 

« y™- ®"'“ Brad. 

OTKI, IWIOJ Who m America, Publisher!’ Weel-h 

at the White House to 
named thirty years to^a 

He took overMission Se from"? ^ 

jears ago— they have an twentv 

Yoj »d branebe to?? bere iiKei 

,01-ay, Wanda “noS^ ' Ssafls.” 

•S?"- ™a ttaa idT,?u ^ 

'an makTtt He » 

Obaanate. I enl/faU^a 

'yn>PaU,afc.“bMT to" gobg f , 

0 1'? hta fa 2 tbat it was 
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Now what in the heU did that mean? No matter. Th( 
head of Cosmos Enterprises had said that it mpor 
lant. So it was important Besides, for the first 
curiosity had been aroused. He was interested m anythmj 
anything at all, that promised— Resurrection. 


Seated there at the large antique oak table, whii 
occupied the center of the conference room on the thi 
floor of Mission House, Steve Randall found himself . 
longer able to concentrate on the business at hand. 

He listened to the muffled rubbery whir of New Yc 
City’s traffic on Park Avenue far below the large picture 
window across the table from him. His eyes rested on the 
Early American grandfather clock against one wall. It was 
eleven forty-five in the morning. This meant that they 
had been talking — ^more accurately, he had been listening 
or over' half an hour. In that time, he had heard 
hing to excite him. 

Pretending to be attentive, Randall surreptitiously took 
the rest of the conference room. The setting' more 
scly resembled a converted apartment living room than 
> center of an office complex. The walls were tastefully 
neled. The carpeting was a rich dark cocoa. Along -the 
ver half of one wall ran bookshelves filled with expen- 
cly bound Bibles and volumes on religion, most pub- 
hed by Mission House, as far as Randall could make 
It. In a comer, a glass case displayed a variety of 
ucifixes, medallions, and religious articles. Not far from 
atop a table, stood a pot of coffee on its . own warming 


Randall had come to this meeting alone. George L. 
i hceler, his host and the president of Mission House, was 
employees. Direcdy across from 
^andall was one of Wheeler’s elderly lady secretaries, 
n P^'^^nce exuded such goodness, whose being was 
ffld sS ' Salvation Army, that you felt unworthy 
n secretary busfly jotted her shorthand notes 
pad, rarely raising her head. 

t‘r ^oman, much youn- 

more mteresUng. RandaU remembered her name She 



>00,000 had been spent on advertising alone. With 
mational New Testament, Wheeler planned to 
)ub]e that amount. 

advance copies of the International New Testa- 
lopies for the religious-book critics, for ministers, 
ilogians, for opinion makers and heads of state 
ng the President of the United States) — ^were now 
action, in the process of being printed in Mainz, 
y. Now, after six years of toiling in absolute se- 
ae time had arrived for the final step — ^the mount- 
i ggantic publicity campaign, one based on hard 
ither than puffery, that would guarantee the suc- 
the International New Testament. Since this Bible 
)e published in late July or early August, only two 
or less remained for the setting up of the promo- 
upaign. Each of the international publishers was 
iting a specialized service, and the publishers had 
that their American partner should retain the pub- 
ions head, inasmuch as Americans were admittedly 
n handling publicity. 

V, Mr. Randall — ” George L. Wheeler was saving, 
th difficulty Randall tried to become attentive to 
le publisher once more. “ — ^before we entered this 
t mentioned our terms to you, the largest fee for 
y ever offered in this field, I believe, and you in- 
that the fee was satisfactory. In return for it, as I 
would want you in our headquarters in Europe for 
inths, working with an extremely select staff we 
lere, creating the formula for publicity that could 
t with modifications in all five countries. When that 
i, you would return to New York and use your 
ly, Randall Associates, to concentrate on the 
:an edition only, just as the European publishers 
® use their own publicists to work from the master 
nt you’ve laid out. But time, as I have indicated, is 
essence. It would be necessary for you to get your 
in order immediately, and leave with me for Europe 
1 as possible. A week from today, on Friday, June 
1, there is a sailing of the S.S. France from here to 
mpton. We need that time on the ship, those five 
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of chance to ask us to come back. You’ve ne%^r lifted a ; 
finger. But when we want to go, you try to obstruct u.. 

^^H?p?ured“his drink, “You^telling me Judy wants this ■ 
hotshot of yours for her father?” 

“Don’t worry, I vdll. And you’re alrrady rolling m the , . 

hav with him? Now isn’t that something?” - 

StM^rat the bar, absently running his finger around 
L the rim of his glass, he watched Barbara "SC and go . 
rchina for her pack of cigarettes. His eyes followd 
the^movements of that female body he had known 

^ell She was giving that body to another man. 
Qnaccountably— or was it countably— yes, he must be 
jhIc— he was picking back through tlie wreckage ot 
iir marriage to one broken moment that had long been 
"ried in memory. It had been tlieir last trip abroad to- 
thcr, a night in Paris, a bad, bad night, very late. They 
d gone to bed, a large double bed, the headboard 
lainst the wall of some luxury hotel in Paris. The Plaza 
thdn 6 e. The George V, The Bristol. He could not re- ' 
ember which. They had been lying on die bed, coldness ' 
id resentment rising like a bundling board between them, 
hile each pretended to sleep. Then, past midnight, from 
e next-door room through the wafer-thin W'all, had conie 
e muffled sounds of voices, one male, one female, the 
3 rds indistinct, and after a while the squeaking of a bed, 
d then the outcries of the female and her meanings, and 
2 male gaspings, continual moanings and gaspings. and 
2 squeaking of the bed — the sounds excited, passion- , 
2, quick. 


As he lay listening, every sound sank into him like a 
gger, and he had bled envy and jealousy for that muf- 
d pleasure, and he had bled wrath mingled with guilt 
cause of the Barbara-body on the bed beside him. Ho 
uid not look at her, but he knew that she was also 
tening in tlie darkness. There was no retreat for either 
them. The next-door sounds mocked the apartness of 
;ir own cold bodies and underlined their empty years, 
mdall had hated tlie woman beside him, hated die two 
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vriiiniag, more controlled and crisp, and the language 
told you our project has been secret for six years, 

he was saving. "Didn’t you wonder why?” 

“Not after listening to yon for a wMle. 1 thou^t it was 
a game, a pubUsheris in-game, to make somethmg impor- 
tant out of what was routine and banal. ’ 

“You were wrong,” said Wheeler flatly. “Dead wrong. 
Now I’m going to set you ri^t We’ve maintained secrwy 
because we knew we were sitting on a keg of dynamite, 
keeping the lid on the hottest, most tremendous news 
story of all time. I am not being extravagant, Mr. Ran- 
dall, If anything, I am understating it.” 

This was the first time that Randall’s early morning 
curiosity had been revived. He waited. 

“If the truth leaked out,” Wheeler went on, “it might 
•"'n us and our enormous investment, or at least damage 
severely. The press is onto us, but they don’t know the 
th. Churches throughout the world suspect something 
going on, but they don’t have an inkling of what it 
illy is. And we have enemies, eager to know in ad- • 
ncc of our publication day wbat we know, so they can 
itort and misrepresent the contents of the International 
iw Testament and try to destroy it. So we are pledged to 
ctecy, and our co-workers throughout Europe are sim- 
uly pledged. When 1 reveal the truth to you now, you 
ill be the first person outside the project who is imcom- 
litted to it, who will know the essential facts.” 

Randall put down his pipe. “Why take such a chance on 
ac?” 


First, because I want you with us, because you are the 
lii± needed to insure our success,” said Wheeler, 
weighing the chances, I think I know 
nou^^aboutyou to believe you are trustworthy.” 

\\ c ve just met. What can you know about me?” 
i iaiow a good deal about you, Mr. Randall, 


that vm yon, Mr. Randall. I know 

“n ° ^ Midwestern clergyman, a good 

anhodoi 'Celled against 

te a a™' S? 5“ 2“" I taow 


^ ^ ^ agnostic. I know 

50 U have a wife and teen-aged daughter, and that 
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could excite gasps and wild passion. Apparently, it did. 

How odd, how very odd. 

He swung away from the bar and started toward her. 

Her eyes held on him. , 

She was pleading. “Steve, one last time, don t oppwe the 
divorce. Please let me have it without making problems. 
You don’t want me. You’ll never pick up your option on 
me. Why not let me be free without any fuss or trouble, 
the way that civilized people do? Why fight? It can t be 
T-i-' alone. You’d stiE see her as often as you have 
for her. It would be written into the settlement. 
. is troubling you? It must be sometog else. Ts it the 
ty? Is it that you can’t face the idea of -failing at 
thing? What is it?” 

L’s Judy. Nothing else. Don’t be ridiculous. It’s jus! 
I won’t have another man, some stranger, r^e mj 
;hter. That’s my decision. That’s it, at least fill she’s 
ity-one. No divorce now, that’s it” He hesitated, 
ybe you and I — we — ^maybe we can make somi 
ngement together, figure out something.” 

No, Steve. I don’t want you anymore. I want a 
:e.” 

Well, you’re not getting it.” 

[e had started to turn away, but she grabbed at hi 
, to make him face her. 

All right then, aU right!” she exclaimed in a shakinj 
e. “You’re forcing me to do what I never wanted t* 
Tou’re forcing me to sue you for a divorce.” 

Tou sue, and I’ll meet you in court,” he said. ‘T 
t you, and ru have a damn good case. You walkei 
on me. You couldn’t control our daughter. You k 
get hooked on drugs, let her get thrown out of schoo. 
I’ve been shacking up with another man, doing ths 
I a fifteen-year-old in the house. Don’t make me tak 
to court, Barbara.” 

fe waited for her outburst. To Ms amazement, he 
ures were calm, self-assured, and in her eyes wa 
ething frighteningly akin to pity. 

Steve,” she said, “you’ll lose. I won’t have to mak 
iffort to smear you. I wouldn’t do that. But my lawye 
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tte o„e that a® ca»se a tebteijn 
nf faith The papyn that were iouhq tnat w f 
isSie to tersomce for to Synoptic ars^ls, 
fr^ed Q document, a Bflii Snt actoaUy to Stst Md 
oriEdnal gospel— the Gospel According to James— mitten 
hy^me!, jUes the Inst, the youn^ 
to record the life of the real Jesns Christ as He 
upon the earth as a man among men, a human oemg^ 
wk as the Messiah, in the first century of our world, hiow 

we have it all, all of it.” _ j n 

Wheeler waited for Randall’s reaction, but Randall was 


)ccclil&ss« 

“When you read the translations of the manuscripts, 
ou’il be even more astounded,” Wheeler went on fervent- 
y. “The contents are enough to bog^e the mind. Now we 
mow truly where Jesus was bom, where He studied, 
low He grew up, how He prayed over IRs father’s grave 
after Joseph died, what He did for His livelihood before 
His ministry, the details of His rmssing years between 
twelve and tWrty, everything, everything. Jesus existed, and 
if this fantastic Christian source, the oldest ever known 
were not enough, were considered suspect because it wai 
written by a Jew turned Christian, then we have the cot 
loboration of Our Lord’s ministry and existence and Cm 
cifixion from a non-Christian source, a pagan source, froi 
a Roman soldier reporting from occupied Palestine to hi 
superior in Rome about this rebel, this so-called Messial 
in the Petronius Parchment But even that is not the-be! 
of it, Mr. Randall. Pve saved the best for the last Th 
part is the most remarkable.” 


Randall sat dazed, still speechless. 

Hear this,” the publisher resumed with a tremulo 

^^oss in Jerusalem 

Zntl'A underscoring the next “1 

snmied and lived on for nineteen years.” 

” Randall murmured, almost to himself. 

^ superiors that Jesus v 
tne S’/ removed for burial. But Jan 

brother had not expired 
Cross, that Jesus was ahve and breathing. Whether : 
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i\iz -wore and in the cUn^g sweaters she collected by the 
dozens. Her blonde hair was shoulder-length, her blue eyes 
set a shade too close together, her cheeks becomingly 
hollow, her skin fair, her mouth small with full lips. She 
walked in a kind of slithering ^ide, so that aH the right 
parts of the body— breasts, hips, thi^s, buttocks— moved 
m' the ri^t ways, or at least in ways that always pro- 
voked men to turn around. She had the longest legs that 
Randall had ever seen on a girl. Outside of bed, she was 
restless, useless, dumb, flighty. In bed, she was a mink, 
tireless, inventive, pleasure-^ving, fun. The center of her 
intelligence, Rand^ once concluded, was entirely in her 
va^na. 

She had gven him what he needed when he had found 
her, but she was not the companion he wanted for the 
exciting and emotional journey into faith on which he was 
about to embark. 

He had ofleted her every alternative. Since he would 
be abroad no more than a month or two, and would be 
too busy to ^ve her any attention during that time, he had 
begged her to go back to Kansas City and visit her 
parents, family, high school friends. He would pay her 
way and her support while he was gone, and upon his 
tctum^ she could rejoin him in New York. She would not 
have it. He offered her a trip to Las Vegas and l.os An- 
feles, or a month’s vacation in Hawaii, or a six weeks’ 
tour of South America. But it was no, no, no, Steve, I 

■ft ant to be with you. I’ll kill myself il I can’t be with 
you. 

^So he sighed, surrendered, and signed her on as his 
ty, and he knew that no one was fooled, and finally 
2 c It care. As a matter of fact, there were some ad- 
iftP' hated to go to bed alone. It was, 

tdf ^ always felt sorry for him- 

^ wonderful diversion. Last night she had 
; bnd>; 1 ^ going, everything in motion, 

fantM V when he had eventually 

i pouholc ^ thought he’d be blown straight out the 

i tic week before sailing, except for the decision to 
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■secTctary” to anyone he recognized, 

Naomi Dunn standing not far from the ebullient Wheeler. 

RandaU had just started toward her when 
spotted him and leaped over, to pump his hand. The 
bcdnning of a history-making trip, Steve, history-making, 
ho^exclaimed. “And this pretty young lady— is she your 
secretary, the one you were telling me about?” 

Nervously, Randall went through the introductions. The 
publisher was definitely intrigued by Darlene, whom he’d 
previously known only secondhand from Towery’s dossier. 
“You are embarking on God’s work, Miss Nicholson. In-' 
assisting Mr. Randall, you will be performing a service for 
mankind. I don’t think you know anyone here. . . . Steve, 
do you mind if I introduce your lovely lady around?” 

Wheeler was off with Darlene, and RandaU found him- 
self momentarily alone with Naomi Duim. She stood taut 
and constrained, her back to a tapestry on the wall, sip- 
ping from her champagne glass. 

“Hello, Naomi — may I call you Naomi?” 

“Why not? We’ll be working closely together.” 

“I hope so. Good of you to come and see us o2.” 

She smiled. ‘Tm sorry, but I’ve not come to see you 
fi. I’m traveling with you and Mr. Wheeler.” 

Randall did not conceal his surprise. “George hadn’t 
nentioned it. I’m delighted.” 

“Mr. Wheeler never travels far without me. I am his 
ncmory bank, encyclopedia, and handy concordance to 
ihc New Testament. Mr. Wheeler knows all there is to 
raow about publishing. When it comes to biblical back- 
pound, he relies upon me. 1 am to be your mentor dur- 
ing much of this voyage.” 

\v^u pleased,” Randall said. 

<■ amusement, Naomi examined his face. “Are 

She peered past him. “I had better circulate. Lesson 
une begins tomorrow afternoon.” 

bad Randall by the elbow 
^ whispering 

tiTrncIv^m personages you must meet. Ex- 
0 ’ ccni'nl future. They know our secret, 

rse, support it They’re reaUy part of the project! 
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to adjust to the monotony and limited choices of a back- 
fence community again. This was an in-between compro- 
mise life. He could survive in one extreme or the other, 
but not here. He could have running rooin for his restless 
soul in New York, among the crushing millions, or re- 
treat alone, alone or with one other, to some isolated 
French hUlside, there to soar freely with his creative 
imaginings, this destination to become a reality in five years' 
when Towery and Cosmos gave him the two-million-dollar 
ticket. 


He strode in step with Ed Period Johnson and Tom 
Carey, and was attentive to Johnson’s lively monolope. 
Johnson had been recalling the be^nnings of his close 
friendship with the Reverend Nathan Randall, and the ; 
best times in this friendship, and their glorious weekend 
• fishing trips at the lakes. 

Now, Ed Period Johnson was reminiscing about some of 
Nathan’s creative do-gooding. 

‘ Most people, you know, they get ideas to do good j 
works,^ but somewhere along the line they get bogged , 
down,” Johnson was saying. “Not Steve’s pa. No, sir. Our , 
■ , ne reverend was always unique in that respect K he got ^ 
^ t 'Works, no matter how unusual or bizarre, j 
oy uod, he wmfid take off and do it I mean he’d find a 
way of doing it. Nathan’s one of those who’s always 
practiced as well as preached.” 

“l^at’s Nathan exactly,” Carey chimed in. 

... when he got the notion one day to compete 
newspaper business. Remember that time, 

fns weekly — ^what the devil was it . .j 
cauedY — ^let me see — ” 


‘Good News on Earth," said Randall. 

on Earth, he named it 
r?v,»c ^"S’nal meaning of the word gospel, which de 
‘mnYi T. Anglo-Saxon word godspel — meaninf 

Thaf beautiful, just plain beautiful. 

member Nathan’s always had. Re- 

me^er ftat paper of your father’s, Steve?” 
ics, I remember.” \ 
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world will not only sweep away &trust bnt will also m- 
spire a millennium of faith and hope among men. Fo^ 
centuries, human beings have wished to beheve m a Re- 
deemer. Now, at last, they can. You are embarking on a 
memorable journey, Mr. Randall. We ^all are. It is tor 
that journey that I wish you bon voyage.” ^ ^ 

Dazed, stiU unable to absorb the implications oi tne 
find, Randall sought respite in another champagne and 
then simple reality in the person of Darlene Nicholson- 
Searching, he located her near the door. A French 
officer had just bent closer to her, to whisper something. 
She nodded, and hastily followed the officer out of the 
private room. Curious about this sudden departure, Ran- _ 
dall got a refill of champagne, and sipping it, he decided 
to find out where she had gone. 

Pushing his way through the crowd of visitors, he 
emerged into the elevator area outside. Darlene was no- 
v-here to be seen. Preparing to search for her in the Main 
ounge, he saw her standing before the open windows of 
1 C Verandah Deck, and she was not alone. She was deep 
i conversation with a young man. Darlene was twenty- 
3ur, and the earnest young man could not have been 
lore than a year or two older. A baggy seersucker suit 
lid not hide his skinny frame. He had sandy hair, a bris- 
ling crew cut, and an undershot jaw. He seemed to be 
ileading with Darlene. 


Then, from memory of a snapshot that Darlene bad once 
^singly shown him, Randall recognized the young ^r\pr^ 
^is was Roy Ingram, her old boy friend in Kansas City, 
tic was an accountant or at least planning to be one. Be- 
ore Randall could speculate on Ms presence here, Dar- 
nc nodeed Randall, waved jerkily, and started leadin' 
tne young man inside to meet Mm. 

sought a means of escape, but it was to< 
^^rfene was holdms a gar 
Randall could not believe that they mad 
tlose corsages any longer. 

^Darlene was wearing a pleased smhe. “Roy, this is m 
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ciroilation of around 

asked him, ‘How would you ^ -(jited it?’ Dr. Sheldon 
one week the way Jesus mgh orove a newspaper 

accepted the challenge. He wanted Zstid ol 

could be decent, honest, play up g Sheldon took 

sensationalism, and still be a success. So Dn SheWon^^^^^ 
over the managing editor’s desk, as proxy 

“tidSTooTti'taad. »I always ftongh. 

““m Johr^on. “A sornt. but ono on d.e 

side of virtue.” 

“What happened?” inquired Carey. „,.-wpnis of 

“Weil Dr Sheldon saw the practical prob > 
coulet iSnson went on. “He realized that Jesus 
never seen an automobUe, train, telepho^, P ^ ^ 

electric light, newspaper, printed book. He resized tot 
"esus had not ever seen a Chnstian church or S Y 
ichool or peace society or democracy. But Hr. _ 
cnew Jesus had seen something else that^ has n 
changed. Dr. Sheldon realized, as he put it, that 
inward world Christ saw and understood was exactly 
ame in its pettiness and sordid scorn of goodness as 
heldon’s day. So as editor playing Jesus Christ, Shelcio 
set some new rules. Scandal, vice, crime would b® , 
down. Editorials and news stories would be 
for the first time, stories of virtue and good will would 
featured on the front page. That was only for starters. 
Dr. Sheldon announced that he would refuse all liqnor, 
tobacco, and immoral entertainment ads. Furthermore, his 
reporters were told that there was to be no smoking, o® 
drinking, no profanity in the city room. You asked 
what happened, Tom? What happened was that the cir- 
culation of the Topeka Capital jumped from fifteen thou- 
sand to three hundred sixty-seven thousand copies daily 
by the end of Dr. Sheldon’s week of experiment. Hed 
proved that good news could sell as well as bad news.” 

Randall placed his hand on Johnson’s shoulder and 
spoke past him to Tom Carey. “That’s not the whole 
story, Tom. Actually, the experiment was considered a 


Tee "WoEi.' 
elector dovni to “D" C 
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to trunlcs aad DsiIses- into 
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iter that, Darleae -ptss 
lip or to see a movie or to Iss 
le Boat Deck. She had no ^r. 
irious conversatioii or in. le^imni. i-i-- ^ 
ny activity that ^vas physi^ that a 
)COp!c, if any could he ionsd- 
Randall made his way to a smaE ^ _ 

Jalon Monaco, just heyond the Ubraty and n - ^ ^ ^ 
ind there Wheeler, coadess, tie loosened, 
a card table with Naomi Dnrm, who was rc^ovmg re- 
search notes from an alligator portfolio. 

Sitting with them, Randall soon forgot abont the ncden: 
floating palace that snironnded him. GradnaHy, he fcnnp. 
himself slipping backwards in time, backwards thitn^ 
the corridors of many centuries, to a rawer age, an an- 
cient, primitive, turbulent age, to early Srst-centnry Pales- 
ic where Jews suffered the Roman occnparion. 

It was George L. Wheeler, peeling and cutting one ox 
le Cuban cigars that he had purchased on shipboard, who 
ad begun the briefing. 

"Steve, to comprehend fully and appreciate the im- 
ortancc of Professor Monti’s discovery at Ostia Antica 
uu have to realize how truly little we’ve known Jesm 
Christ until this discovery. Oh, if you accept the fou: 
Sospels as something handed down by God, as revelation 
ind accept their every sentence purely on faitb^ tli=- 
^.urally you are satisfied that you know enongh'abor 
But most people have long ago refused to do ths 



fitted m the existence of Jesus, there has been le: 
in that likelihood among religious rationalis 
^'stonans. Understandably. The minnte th 
IjL- ^ verifiable history of the life 

|£ve P suiroundinp, you run in 

reminded ns that the knot 
aboot tesus would fiU less than a single 


pas 
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umped Randall’s hand. “Great having you home agai 
teve. See you — ^you, too, Tom — at the hqppital tonighi 
He was off, in his loping gait, up the side street towa 
le reddish brick building housing his newspaper. Rand: 
Carey watched a moment, then crossed the interse 
, and resumed their walk toward the center of tov 
the Oak Ritz Hotel. 

hey progressed in silence for a brief time, before To 
ey finally spoke. “That was quite a story Ed Peri( 
about your father, Steve.” 

It was sheer bull,” said Randall without a trace 
er. 


Bull?” repeated Carey, disconcerted. “You mean I 
iod made it up — all that about your father and Goi 
vs on Earth?” 

‘He didn’t make it up,” said Randall patiently. "I 

5 that my father did publish that damn newspaper. B 
last part, about the operation being such a succe! 

3 absolute baloney, as they say in Oak City. Sure t 
lulation reached forty thousand. But they were fr 
ues--my father gave them away for nothing. I doi 
UK a hundred people in the country paid for their copi 
at n iculous weekly. And nobody advertised in 
e lew that wanted to, my father turned down becau 
ins^ won n t have taken their ads. No one wanted 
t Sood news, and they still don’t. Because tha 
t fte way the real world is. Dad’s paper was full 
people, giving to charities, having praye 

himself wouldi 

FRs rtic • f “ Galilee that way. Nor would at 
3 Those ancient Jewi: 

^P'^^they laid it on with adultero 
rks lifp in the temples, floggings, crucifixions, tl 

6 t f “ “'=■ Good No, 

' or six household. It folded aft 

riod my father was busy, as I 

nfly Mv^atwl because it was bankrupting tl 

in the family kitlj < 
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tiva faaftal Mograp1g,o! If® Oufct TOtten b, ^ 


5 


S; SmpoSrmhaaodsagrowgc.lt convert^ 

bv their belief in a possible mytb.” 

“Still” said Randall, “the lack of real biographical m- 

^-nnation is not necessarily suspect. As Dr. Evans , 

t to me, the period of Jesns’ preaching was considered 
brief, His death so unimportant to the Romans, that 
ere was no reason to record any of this.” 

‘True,” Wheeler agreed. “I think Millar Burrows, the 
pert on the Dead Sea Scrolls, put it best. He pointed 
iit that if lesus had been a revolutionary wi& a wide- 
illowing, had fought the Roman lemons and tried to set 
p His own kingdom, there would certainly be coins and 
iscriptions on stone to report His revolution and its fail- 
re. But, said Bunows, Jesus was just a wandering 
ireacher. He wrote no books, built no buildings, organized 
10 institutions. He simply left to Caesar what was Cae- 
ads. He sought only to establish a hingdom-of heaven on 
larth, and hoped that some poor fisherman would carry , 
Bs message to manldnd by word of mouth. As Burrows 
said, Herod’s reign left its testimony in tumbled columns. 
The be^nning of Christianity has no such archeolo^cal 
proof, for Jesus left no monument but the Quistian 
Cnurch.” 

“And now, almost ovemi^t, the world will learn 
oAerwisc," mused Randall. “The world vdll learn Jesus’ 
biography was written by two persons— James and Petro- 
niu^who knew him in the flesh. George, it is a miracle.” 

It’s a miracle of chance, of wild luck,” said Wheeler. 

S ^ to Him, who 

Kiercu Him, who was sufficiently impressed by Him and 

wuse to coimit the life of Jesus to writing. As a 
lames Sf.T" According to 

'“mcs will tall unon nn j i-, ® 
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proof ^ crucified gave 

^0 we have this from an unprejudiced pagan 


icurcc.” 
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to be a slave. And I beUeve it is better to know than to, 
be ignorant.’ Ever since, Tve believed in what I can see, 
or what others can prove they’ve seen, and in this, I can 
believe. That’s been my credo, and Fll tell you what, Tom, 
it stinks. But I can’t change my attitude. at this point, 
Tom. I’m stuck with it. And I’ll tell you something 
I don’t mind telling you either — ^I envy my father. Blina 
faith, that’s a better game.” _ 

He turned to observe Carey’s reaction, but Carey ^ 
looking straight ahead, his face wearing a thoughtful 
frown, as they continued to walk. _ 

Randall wondered what lay unspoken in his mends 
mind. Although they had taken different paths in the many 
years after college, and had little in common anyiMre, 
Randall’s affection for Tom Carey had never abated. Th^ 
had been on the track team together in high school and, 
for a period, roommates at the University of Wisconsin, 
Following their graduation, Randall had gone to New 
York City, and Tom Carey had heard the call and been 
accepted by Fuller Theological Seminary in Califonua. 
After three years in the School of Theology, Carey had 
emerged with his Bachelor of Divinity degree. Later, more 
graduate studies behind him, he had married the very nice- 
brunette from Oak Qty -whom Randall had taken to the 
junior prom in high school, and had become pastor of n 
small church in southern Hiinois. 

Because Carey was often in Oak City to visit his wid- 
owed mother and his in-laws, he had maintained his ties 
wth the Randall family, especially Steve’s father, whom 
he admired. This affection was reciprocated by the Rev- 
erend Nathan Randall. Then, three years before, as the 
demai^ of the older man’s prospering church and con- 
^egation continued to increase, and as his energy 
decreased with age, the Reverend Dr. Randall had sum- 
mpned young Carey and offered him a post as associate 
mmster at a greater salary than he had received in Illinois. 

arey was to take over some of the senior minister’s more 
routme duties, as well as expand the First Methodist 
Ohurchs mvolvement in social works among the dkad- 
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concrete evidence from eyewitnesses of Jesus’ safe escape 
from Palestine — ” 

“Where did He go?” 

“Caesarea, Damascus, Antioch, Cyprus, eventually to 
Rome itself.” 

“I still find that hard to believe. Jesus in Rome. It’s 
incredible — ” 

“Steve, you will believe, you will have no doubts,” said 
Wheeler with conviction. “Once you see the authenticated 
evidence with your own eyes, you will never question it 
again.” 

"And after Rome?” demanded Randall. “He was around 
fifty-four years old in Rome. Where did He go from there? 
When and where did He die?” 

Abruptly, Wheeler lifted his huge bulk out of the chair. 
“You’ll learn the answers in Amsterdam, at Resurrection 
Two in Amsterdam,” Wheeler promised him. TTie pub- 
lisher waved to someone in the doorway. “There’s Miss 
icholson. I think it’s time to take a break for lunch. The 
Uing is being announced.” 

That had been the second day on shipboard, what 
landall recollected of it, and here he was, in bed, on 
he fifth and last full day on the S.S. France. 

Reheard Darlene’s voice from the adjacent sitting room. 
“Sieve, are you up? Breakfast is here!” 

He sat up. Three of the ship’s daily programs still 
hiy on his lap. 


EVENTS DU JOUR 

SUNDAY, JUNE 9 

"ihslhad been the third dav, and at George L. Wheel- 
Js insistence, a day of rest At 11 A..vr. V/heder and 
; and Darlene had attended the Protestant sendee 
f'lhe ship's theater. Randall had avoided that m attend 
. French Lesson” in the Riviera Lounge. hzd 
■ ^ protracted lunch tonether in the Cham-oru D-.m.ng 

*v_ ... nft'y.rr 


’.‘^5 tbip's mammoth restaurant. In 
hid been bridge, vdne tasting, cOw.. 


‘■‘emc-'n 

■••V* ; I”' 
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Bachtags to teo inteosoly Montfflc and rapidly cl.an« 
times.’ 
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ifs ^rdbl. 

a.sss^ :srir^s> -- * 

amounts to nothing, nothing but g He may 

“He may not have come his un- 

EOt have even understood or f , ^ traditional , 
easy feelings. IT put it li^uiultitude of 

wisdoms, your father _ jn this microcosm 

new problems of twentieth-cento^ 
of oto society. Not otoy wasnt tbe futood wo^ 

~iore and more people were turning Ijeen 

nSsage. I think in these last few years he h^ 
affled, confounded, a little defeated, md - and 

ged and restive. I tlunk Dr. Oppenheimer, Ptee^e ^ 
inima^ative though he sometimes seems, has - ther 
ierstanding of this. Yesterday noon, a^er your fa 
suffered his stroke and was hospitalized, Dr. OPP®^®'^^ 
was taking a coffee break and I joined him. Just th® 
of us. I wondered whether your father’s stroke had. 
hrou^t on by overwork. Dr. Oppenheimer looked a 
and he said, ‘Cerebral accidents like coronaries ■ 
come from overwork. They come from frustration. N 
I say more?” ^ 

Randall shook his head. “No, that tells a ’u** 
concerns me is — ^without that lifetime-guaranteed 
breakable crutch — ^blind faith — how will my father e 


be able to stand up again?” _ • i, T rf 

“Perhaps his recovery may strengthen his faith. 1 r 
peat, the foundation of his faith is there, strong. Ou 
now, a few cracks might be visible.” _ 

Randall could see the outline of the Oak Ritz Ho 
in the distance. He took out his pipe, packed and ht . 
“What about you, Tom? Any cracla visible in you?” _ 
“Not in my faith in the Supreme Being. Nor in t 
Son. It’s something else.” He massaged his smooth cni 
and picking his words slowly, he went on. “It’s — 
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mune for social work and to the devil with faith and with 
Christ— they are the ones who are backing de Vroome. 
He’s the big power in the Nederlands Hervormd Kerk— - 
the Dutch Reformed Church. And our Dominee de 
Vroome— Dominee is his title— he is spreading his ten- 
tacles everywhere, subverting and undermining Protestant- 
ism throughout the Western world. He is our biggest 

threat.” , , , . 

Randall was bewildered. “Why should he be a threat 
to you — to a group of Bible publishers bringing out a 
revised New Testament?” 

“NVhy? Because de Vroome is a heretic, a student of 
form criticism, influenced by that other heretic, Rudolf 
Bultmann, the German theologian. De Vroome is skeptical 
about the events presented by the gospel writers. He be- 
lieves the New Testament must be dem3^ologi2ed, shorn 
of miracles — turning water into wane, feeding the multi- 
tudes, raising La2arus from the dead, the Resurrection, 
the Ascension — ^before it can have meaning to modem 
scicntiBc man. He believes that nothing can be known of 
the Jesus of history, he downgrades the existence of Jesus, 
he even suggests &at Jesus may have been invented as a 
prop for Christianity’s new message, and that the only 
thing worthwhile is the message itself when made rele- 
vant and rational for modem man.” 

"You mean to say that all de Vroome believes in is 
Christ’s message?” asked RandalL “What would he like 
to do with that message?” 

"Well, based on his own interpretations of it, de 
Vroome wants a social and political church, one in- 
terested mainly in our immediate life on earth, to the 
exclusion of heaven, of Christ as the Messiah, of the 
mysteries of faith. There is more. You will hear of it soon. 
But you can sec how such an anarchist as de Vroome 
^'ould view the Gospel According to James, the Petronius 
1 archment, in fact our entire International New Testament 
'll ’■‘if ^ Christ. De Vroome would see 

SenrSv reinforce the church 

Ijwarchy and orthodoxy, and turn wavering clergymen 

‘-ud congregations away from religious radicalism and 
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^ A Ar,-.rTPvival could have staying power 

1-t ■’"'y “ “ : 

?;S?| 

is simply not ^ oddity o£ the Chrishm 

enou^ humm bem^. ® „apple with hn- 


ccnect the one hope lor the survival of organizea 
da^ty lies in the growth of the reform or ^dj^ o 
called underground church movement to 

future of orthodox rehgion may depend on 
ower of a clergyman like the Reverend 
Broome — he’s the Protestant revolutionary in Ams 


Lam—” 

“Yes, I’ve read about him.” . 

“A minister like de Vroome is not chained to the pa^ 
^e believes the Word has to be reread, then revised, 
revived, resold. He believes we must stop emphasizing 
idea that Christ was once not only a reality but the Sot 
of God, the Messiah. He feels this Jesus, as well as tb< 
superstitions about miracles and the Ascension, the ewnt 
after the Resurrection, destroy the effectiveness of the Net 
Testament and limit the church in its activity. The^ onl, 
thing important in the gospels, de Vroome insists, is th 
basic wisdom of Christ. Son of God or of Man or mere! 
myth, no matter — it’s the message that was His or attric 
uted to Him that must be yanked out of the first cei 
tury and be revitalized and applied practically in twei- 
ticth-century terms to the twentieth century.” 

“How does one possibly do that?” Randall wondered. 

“Fm not sure,” Carey admitted, “but de Vroome feels 
it can be done. I think he goes along with Dietrich Bon* 
hoeffer, who, despite his conservatism, tried to put the 
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anything I should know about their backgrounds and 
“-ct functions in Resurrection Two?” 

‘Yes, I’d better fill you in fast — before 1 slide under 


table.” 

■‘You don’t look like — . 

“I never look like I’ve had a drink,’ said Naomi. 1 
rer do. But I’m beginning to feel giddy. Anyivay, where 
re we? Yes, First, Dr. Bernard Jeffries. He is one of 
1 world’s foremost theologians, an expert on the lan- 
ages of the first century in Palestine — you know, Greek, 
lich the occupying Romans used, and Hebrew, which 
c Palestinian Jewish synagogue leaders used, and Ata- 
aic, a form of Hebrew, which the common people and 
sus spoke. Jeffries is a big grizzly of a man, small head 
id features, pince-nez, Malacca cane, in his late sk- 
is, a dear. He is the senior member of the School of 
ricntal Studies at the University of Oxford. To be more 
tact, he holds the chair of Re^us Professor of Hebrew. 
Ut he is also head of the faculty of the Honour School of 
'hcolog>'. In short, he’s the best there is in his field.” 

“His field being languages?” 

“Actually, far beyond that, Steve. He’s more than a 
hilologist. He’s a papyrologist, also. And he’s an expert 
in the Holy Scriptures and comparative religions. He 
leaded the international committee that translated Petro- 
lius and James. He’ll tell you about that. However, al- 
hough he’s the senior member, he won’t be as important 
n your life as his protdgd. Dr. Florian Knight.” 

The third round of drinks had arrived, and Randall 
touched his highball glass to Naomi’s and they both drank. 
“Now,” Naomi resumed, “Dr. Knight is another mat- 
He is what they call at Oxford a tutorial feUow. That 
he docs — or has been doing— most o£ the actual lectur- 
ing Md teaching for Dr. Jeffries in the School of Oriental 
'-lUdics^, He was handpicked by Dr. Jeffries to become 
tsmw successor. Dr. Jeffries must retire at seventy — • 
« 11 become a professor emeritus— and then, we think, 
ur. Knight will be appointed to the chair as Regius Pro- 

tv' Kni^t is as different from 
-felines as night is from day.” 
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They halted at an intersection. Carey continued sp£ 
ing. “If the church can’t reform, there’s only one tl 
that can save it. A miracle. Just as the Jews, at Chr 
birth, awaited a Messiah to save them from oppress 
under the Romans, and ignored a Christ who failed to s 
them and merely died on a cross, unable even to s 
Hirnself, we need an authentic Messiah. If a Christ, or 
Christ, could appear again, and reiterate His message 
message that was unheard of when He first brough 
to Judea — ” 


“What message do you mean, Tom?” 

“Have faith. Be forgiving. Two new concepts in the 
century and two concepts that should be renewed in 
twentieth century. If Christ returned to earth with 
message — ^well, I think govenunents and people m 
look at one another and start doing something meanin 
about slavery, poverty, misery, materialism, injusl 
tyranny, nuclear Armageddon. The Second Coming, 
^me si^ of It, might restore hope and save the wo 
So ^ miracle, wouldn’t it? J 

■ televicin^^'^^^ ^ miracles in the age of computer sciei 

• • There’s your he 
’ ° ear like this. Thanks 

few therapeutic for me, and you’re one of 

He^ac an ^ I’M see you this evening." 

survival ^^dall’s exuberance over his fath 

when he mm ''^shed. He felt helpless, the more 

S li hoped to h 

SS ^th mt mother of the lost, with 

ablv 'neerieri Bbtmarw mstead of a dream, and she pr 
too needed ^ ^^^ler to save her. Ju 

iu this fee of s'SJSd?’ ^ 


shojf ™ booth of the half-empty 

hara’s suite Randall had telephone 

loS ^Sd o t ^^yhig she ha 

'oiig lorward to lunch. He had waited for her 


iiy 
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‘Tve been looldng for you everywhere,” she said to 


D andail. "Are you still working?” , 

"Just finished,” said Randall. “Come on, ]om us for a 


ink.' 


"No, thanks, Tm s® hung over from last night. I’m 
irprised you aren’t, darling.” 

‘Tmallri^t— ” . 

“Just wanted to tell you where I’ll be, said Darlene, 
sarching through her purse for her daily progranu 
rhcy’re running that cute movie we both liked so much 
Lst month, the one we saw on Third Avenue, remember? 
ibout the* young girl who gets involved with a married 
lan, only he pretends to be a widower.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Randall dully. 

“I thou^t I’d see it again.” She examined her pro- 
gram. “Dammit, it’s been on forty-five minutes already, 
ft’cll, I guess ni catch the ending. That was the best part 
inyway.” She stuffed the program into her purse, bent 
lown and planted a wet Idss on Randall’s mouth. “Ta- 
ta, see you when we change for dinner.” 

Both waited until she was gone. Randall took up Ms 
drink, and glanced at Naomi uncomfortably. “Anyway, 
Naomi, you were saying — V 

‘'Never mind., Tve told you enou^ already.” She swal- 
lowed the remainder of her Scotch, and studied Randall 
for a few seconds. “Maybe this is out of bounds, but I’m 
curious about something.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“I’m cunous to know what a man like — ^like you — sees 
in a^girl like Darlene.” Before he could answer, she went 
on. ‘T Imow she isn’t your secretary. I know she hasn’t 
used her cabin on the sMp even once. I assume she’s 
been your — what is the old-fasMmied word? — ^mistress, 
your mistress, for some time.” 

^ Yes, 4hal’s right. I’ve been separated from my wife for 

^ Darlene about six months after that.' 
She lives with mo.” 

.V? compressed her lips. Not looking at him, 

snd, Is It anything besides young sex?” 

Not much. I’m afraid. We can close the generation gap 
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this would have intrigued her and given her more 
merit in her eyes, but he had reframed m he 
•ime. He had refrained because he had recalled, ^th 
sinking feeling, that he was going to re 3 ect McLoughlm 
and the Raker account, and there would be.no way 

justifying that to his Judy. i, • tin. 

Judy had pushed aside her plate and was bringing tne 

Sfa de,=e«r he esked wid. leigeed 

enthusiasm. , ... 

“I wish I could," said Judy, “but I’d never get mto 
those new jeans I bought. I’ll tell you what. Ill have some 

chocolate milk, if you will.’’ ... , 

He tried to remember whether it was chocolate 
he used to share with Judy on Sunday mornings 
was nine or ten years old and they had breakfast ' 

He simply could not remember. “Just what I was tnm s 
about,” he said, and he slid to the end of the booth 
called out their order to the waitress. - . 

He worked himself back opposite her, and he knew tha 
was Ms turn. He had wanted this lunch not omy to 
;e her, but also to probe her feelings about her mothers 
etermination to obtain a divorce and to remarry. It was 
ifficult to get into this now, great risks, but if he ® . 
, there might not be another chance. He had t® 
ut. Then there was the unbelievable drug thing. 

30 . 

Not more than an hour ago he had told Tom Carey th3 
e had become increasingly interested in truth. 

So truth it must be. 

‘Judy, We haven’t talked about your new school yet 


ind- 


She had been picking at her burlap purse, but now sh 
ooked up warily. 

^ “ and I want to know what happened there,’’ he sale 
I heard they busted you because of some drugs.” 

1 knew Mother would teU you. If there was a Waili® 
iVMl around, she’d go and teU it to that, too.” 

^‘Well, do you want to talk about it?” 

What’s there to say? I happened to get cau^t. Mo 
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body in contact with his own, her back arched and she 

resisted him. , j 

‘*StcvCj what do you do with Darlcno? sho asked, 

"What do I do? I— you mean what do I— why, I go 
inside her, of course.” 

“Do you do anything else?” 

“I ^I’ve tried, but — ^if you must know, she’s a httle 

squeamish.” 

"I want you to know I’m not.” 

"All right, honey, that’s good. Now let’s—” 

"Steve, I don’t fuck. I don’t like it. But I do everything 
else, any^g you want to do.” 

He loosened his grip on her. “What do you mean?” 
“Steve, I’m ready. Don’t waste time. Let me show 
you.” 

She came up on her knees quickly, turned her knobb] 
back and narrow buttocks toward him, straddled his chest 
and then stretched out on top of him. Her hands cuppec 
his testicles, and her tongue flicked around the tip of hi 
penis, and then her mouth closed over it. 

As she hung above him, he could see the protrudin] 
lips of her vulva. His fingers clutched at her buttocks 
brought her down closer and closer to him. 

She released him below, and began to groan and writhe 
"No, no, no,” she moaned, “don’t — don’t — more, don' 
stop, don’t stop — ” 

^ Suddenly she froze, trapped his head tightly in th 
vise of her thighs, pressed her pubic mound harder an 
harder against his face. He heard the guttural cry escap 
her throat, felt her entire body shudder, and then she wer 
limp. 

Slowly, she rolled off his body. “Sorry, Steve, for nc 
going on with you, but — ” 

"Relax, baby.” 

"I can’t relax until you’re relaxed.” 

He lay on his back unmoving. He felt her cool hand g 
around his flaccid penis, felt tlie contact of her lips asah 
is.t his erection fill her hand and push out beyond" he 
Circled fingers. He shut his eyes and began to gasp, an 
•‘-s hand found and tried to hold her bobbing head. 

[ 
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and at once 
yon- 
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retreated. “I didn’t 


mean — Tm sorry if 


’Never mind,” he said cnrtly. ‘Tm just not ’used to 
hearing that kind of language from you.” 

“Well, I’m sorry — I said I’m sorry. I — -I know they 
want to get married.” 

The big one remained, the big question. “What I’m 
interested in is how you feel about it. How would you 
feel about your mother’s marrying this Dr. Burke?” 

“At least it would get Mother off my back.” 

“And that’s all you feel, Judy?” 

She appeared puzzled. “What else do you want me to 
say?” 

The interrogation was futile, he saw. And there were 
no more risks. “Judy,” he said, “how would you feel if I 
f'biected to your mother’s marrying Burke?” 

The smooth brow had creased. “That — ^that’s a heavy 
estion. I mean, like what’s supposed to be my answer? 
nean, why should you object? You and Mother have 
en separated ten million years. I didn’t know you cared 
ymore one way or the other about her.” 

‘Even ff I didn’t care about her, Judy, I do care about 
concern in whatever happens.” 
unable to find words, and she seemed 
•a troubled and pleased. “I’m glad.” 

on sound as if you don’t know how much you matter 


me.’ 


1 guess I know, only— mean I hardly ever see 
u, so that— It’s like you’re so far away and I’ve been 
m so many new people.” 

understand, Judy,” he said. “I just 
athpr ^ ^ J^now how I felt. The problem that your 
yTl T problem, not yours, and we’U 

ppy ” ’ ^ interest — to see that you’re 


Tse^“PH quickly. She clutched her 

“Why th^msh?^° *be lunch and—” 

he moved to the edge of the booth. “Mother’s packing. 
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been paged on the ship’s intercom system. TTicrc wr 
ship-to-shore telephone call awaiting him from Lone 

Pushing back his chair, swallowing the last piece 
his Chateaubriand, Wheeler had grumbled, “WTio in 
hell can be calling at this hour?” He had gone tramj 
between the tables, halloing this new passenger 
quaintance and that, and climbing tlie two flights of « 
peted stairs to the Communications Desk off the cen 
elevators on the Main Deck. 

As Randall idly watched the table captain serve I 
Icnc her plate of folded crepes, he heard Naomi sp 
out. 

She was calling to the table captain. “Mr. Whcele 
returning. You can serve him now, too.” 

Indeed, the publisher was descending the stairc 
rapidly, and wending his way among the tables, lool; 
neither right nor left. As he approached, Randall i 
plainly that he was discomposed. 

Wheeler plumped down in his chair with a snort 
annoyance. 

‘‘Damn bad luck,” he muttered, taking / ’’ 

He sat brooding. ' • ^ 

‘‘What is it, Mr. Wheeler?” Naomi finally 

Wicelcr acknowledged the presence of tl,' 
the first time. ‘‘That was Dr. Jeffries from 
may have a problem.” 

The table captain had come forward to Sv-ii 
his crepes personally, but Wheeler dismissed h' 

Ij’. ‘‘I’m not in the mood for that now. Pour 
fresh American cofTcc.” 

‘‘What kind of problem?” inquired Naomi tenta': 

Wheeler took no notice of her. He addressed hi' 
Randall. ‘‘Dr. Jeffries was agitated, I must say. He 
st.ands the limited time we’ve allowed you to prepa 
publicity campaign. He knows we have no lci.w 
delays or postponements. If Florian Knight isn’t a- 
when we need him, we’re in trouble.” 

It was not like Wheeler to speak in circumlc 
Randall was puzzled. “Wfiiy shouldn’t Dr. Kr 
available?” 
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He was in the booth, waiting, and when he heard hi; 
secretary’s voice,^ Steven Randall demanded, “What is it 
Wanda? They said you had to speak to me about some 
thing.” 

“That’s right. Some urgent calls came in, but first, every- 
one^ here wants to know how your father is and how you 
2^rc* 

He adored this buxom black girl who had been his 
devoted secretary and confidante for nearly, three years, 
^t the time he had hired Wanda, she was taking diction 
^sons with the intention of becoming a stage actress, and 
. just losing her Southern drawl and replacing it 
vith a faint theatrical accent, but she had enjoyed her 
ob with Randall Associates so much that she had soon 
pven up any thoughts of the stage. And she had never 
luite lost her charming drawl. Nor had she surrendered 
ler independence. This sometimes made her exasperat- 
telephone. She must know about 
iis lather and about himself, before she would proceed 
J^ew her, and he knew that he 
O'" change her. He also knew that he, 
si if. other way. 

'"i-.. the results of his visits to the 

If' “ght and this morning. 

minutes later, stUl enclosed in the stifling 
rVanrin r°i°, ’ finishing his recital. "That’s about 

' . 5®® ^omething unforeseen happens, Dad has 

_ sis. He will recover. To what degree, I can’t 

» thp^ff^ hoss. Do you want me to pass 

“f tm anyone else?” 

nyone. ^Ynn °f ^ better. I haven’t had a chance to call 

er. Also Darlene at the apartment and tell 

is assistant think. There were Joe HawKns, 

'ould want tn t Crawford, his legal wizard. They 

nd Thad Oh can also inform Ice, 

le ' ” ‘ ’ - - - - - 


Thad ru, you can aiso uuuiu* ■ 

Towen^ and^n definitely firm up: 

ell him I should 'he minute' I get back. 

" 1« iin. Sow? ■ 


Ulc IIIJJIUI-C JL — 

in maybe two or three days. 
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nobody to sec in London, maybe we can take the ship 
right on to Le Havre?” 

Wheeler glared at her. “There is someone to see in 
London, and we are not going to Le Havre, Miss Nichol- 
son.” He addressed Randall again. “1 made an appoint- 
ment for ns to meet with Dr. Jeffries at the British 
Museum at two o’clock tomorrow afternoon. I’m going to 
insist that Dr. Jeffries exert his authority to make Knight 
rejoin the project as soon as he is recovered. This is vital 
to our immediate future.” 

Randall had been thinking. Almost casually, be spoke 
what was on his mind. “George,” he said, “you haven’t 
told us what is wrong with Dr. Florian Kni^t. What is 
his illness?” 

Wheeler was startled. “By God, you know what — ^Dr. 
Jeffries never told me what was wrong with Knight. That’s 
a good question to ask him tomorrow, isn’t it?” 


The following day they had found London overcast 
and cheerless, and this had not improved their dispositions 
as they had ridden in the chauffeured Bentley S-3 from 
the Dorchester Hotel on Park Lane to the majestic British 
Museum in Bloomsbury. There had been three of them in 
the back scat. Darlene had gone off on a guided tour — 
Westminster Abbey, Piccadilly Circus, the Tower, Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

As they arrived at the series of huge columns before 
the main entrance of the British Museum on Great Rus- 
sell Street, Randall had suddenly been reminded of his 
only other visit to the museum — one made with Barbara 
when Judy was a little gjrl. 

_ He had recalled the great sphere of a reading room, 
nngs of books within rings of books with the main desk at 
the hub, and the treasures in the adjacent rooms and in 
10 g.illcrics on the upper floor. He had remembered the 
stimulation of the exhibits— the actual map, enaraved in 
of Sir Francis Drake’s journey around the alobe- 
First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plavs- tne^earlv 
manuscript of Bcowulj: Lord Horatio Nelson’s lozhcoVs- 
“ptain Scott’s Antarctic journals; the bluish Tana dv- 
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He was in the booth, waiting, and when he heard 
secretary’s voice, Steven Randall demanded, “What i: 
Wanda? They said you had to speak to me about so: 
thing.” 

“That’s right. Some urgent calls came in, but first, evf 
one here wants to know how your father is and how ; 
are.” 

He adored this buxom black girl who had been 
devoted secretary and confidante for nearly three ye 
At the time he had hired Wanda, she was taking did 
lessons with the intention of becoming a stage actress, ! 
she was just losing her Southern drawl and replacini 
with a faint theatrical accent, but she had enjoyed 
job with Randall Associates so much that she had sc 
given up any thoughts of the stage. And she had ne 
quite lost her charming drawl. Nor had she surrende: 
her independence. This sometimes made her exaspei 
ing, as right now on the telephone. She must know abi 
, his father and about himself, before she would procc 
to business matters. He knew her, and he knew that 
could not divert or change her. He also knew that 
- .would not wish her any other way. 

: So he related to her the results of his visits to 1 

spital last night and this morning. 

Now, several minutes later, still enclosed in the stifli 
telephone booth, he was finishing his recital. “That’s abc 
It, Wanda. Unless something unforeseen happens. Dad 1 
passed the crisis. He will recover. To what degree, I ca 
say.” 

Tm happy for you, boss. Do you want me to p< 
alcjng the news to anyone else?” 

I guess you’d better. I haven’t had a chance to c 
anyone. You can ring Darlene at the apartment and t 
her. Also — ” He tried to think. There were Joe HawMi 
his assistant, and Thad Crawford, his legal wizard. Th 
W(^d want to know. “ — I guess you can also inform J 
and Thad. Oh yes, and tell Thad I’ll definitely firm i 
me Towery and Cosmos deal the minute 1 get bac 
Tell him I should be back in maybe two or three daj 
I II let him know.” 
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feet beneath the Vatican, presGrnmg it is a^±ct:t:C- At ;^7 
c, Dr. Margherila Guarducci deciphered, a eccea 
cription found beneath the basilica, nave, aac 
-jption— which dates back to 160 .\.d. — reads. 
buried in here.’ Next, the discovery in Israel dn mg 
162 of a building block used to dedicate a stmcu.iie 
the Emperor Tiberius before 37 A.D., a block inscnceo 
ith the name of Pontius Pilate followed by the vrords 
■ejectus Udea, the very title we have authenticated in 
c Petronius Parchment. Then in 1968, in a stone casxei 
. Giv’at ha-Mivtar in Jerusalem, a truly great find — ^thc 
rcleton of a man named Yehohanan, his name inscribec 
i Aramaic on his coffin, who had had seven-inch nml; 
riven through his forearms and through his heel bones 
'his two-thousand-year-old skeleton was the first physica 
vidcnce wc’vc ever seen of a man who had been crucifiec 
n New Testament times in Palestine. Histories had told u 
t happened. The gospels had told us it happened t( 
esus. But with the exhumation of Yehohanan’s remains 
he literary knowledge was finally confirmed.” 

Dr. Jeffries lifted his pince-nez and po'inted it directl; 
ihcad. ‘Here we are.” 

Randall saw that they had already passed between th 
showcases in the Manuscript Saloon and were being le 
toward the entry of another room. At the doorway, place 
on a stand, was a sign reading: 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS 
TO STUDENTS ROOM 
CODEX SINAITICUS 
MAGNA CARTA 
SHAKESPEARE DEED 


The guard in the entrance, attired in black cap 
trousers, gave Dr. Jeffries a frii 

^Sht w-as a long metal s 
vith two blue curtains covering two panes of ela^ 
D - Jefincs brought them to the covered dlX 
• - ^ aside one curtain, tlicn mumbled, “Th" Co'^^r' 
^nJnnus-umm. no, we needn’t bother abom“^a; 
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each him, or indeed, his fiancde, Miss V^erie Hu^es 
:e my call to you on the ship last mght. You pked me 
Qcthino:— I forget what— forgive my absenti^dedness 
you made some inquiry about Dr. Knight downstairs, 

I you not?” , , 

Wheeler rose from the sofa and moved to a chair near- 
the desk. “Yes, Professor. I ne^ected to ask you one 
;t thing last ni^t. What is this sudden illness &at Dr. 
night is suffering from? What is wrong with him? 

Dr. Jeffries plucked at his moustache nervously, 
jeorge, I wish I knew. Miss Hu^es was not specific, 
id she gave me almost no opportunity to question her. 
lie said Florian had come down with an extremely high 


iver and had been put to bed. His physician had re- 
larkcd that what he required above all was a protracted 
eriod of rest.” 

“Sounds like a nervous breakdown to me,” said Wheel- 
T. He nodded his head at Randall. “What do you make 
)£ it, Steve?” 

Randall considered the possibility unlikely but he an- 
swered seriously. “Well, if it were a breakdown, there 
would have been signs of it, warning signs, in little ways, 
for some time. Perhaps Dr. Jeffries can tell us." He looked 
at the Oxford professor. “Did you note any signs of ir- 
rationality in Dr. Knight’s behavior, or deterioration in his 
work in recent months?” 

“None whatsoever,” Dr. Jeffries replied emphatically. 
'Dr. Knight fulfilled every assignment I gave him con-- 
scicntiously, even brilliantly. Dr. Knight is an expert in 
Greek, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew — and Aramaic, of course, 
Inc language we were largely working in. As a reader 
nerc,^ what he produced was flawless, precisely what I 
, ^^nired. Understand this. A young man as knowledge- 
! ‘ihlc as Florian Knight does not have to translate the 
; Aramaic on a fragment of papyrus word by word. Usually, 

■ '■ends it straight off, easily, naturally, as if it were his 
; “'H nauve language, as if he were reading the morning 
^ - Knight’s performance in render- 

y. '• t. Aramaic, Hebrew, and Greek into English for our 
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this meeting, and he assured me everything could he set- ' 
tied by noon, and then you could rejoin your father. I 
did what you instructed me to do yesterday — ^told him I 
would try to locate you, but I couldn’t guarantee I’d suc- 
ceed.” 

“Wanda, this meeting — did Wheeler finally tell you 
what it’s supposed to be about?” 

“Well, he talked a little more about having you promote 
that brand-new Bible — ” 

“Just that?” Randall cut in sourly. “Big deal. More of 
the same. Who needs it?” 

There was a brief silence on the other end of the line, 
then Wanda’s voice once morer^T was thmking, maybe 
u need it, boss,” Wanda drawled. “I’ve just been re- 
swing my notes. Wheeler gave me a few more details on 
is call. He would want your representation for a full 
ar. He said it would be for top money, more than any 
dustrial account ever paid you. He said there would he - 
considerable amount of prestige for yoh. He also said 
>’d want you to go to Europe for a month or two, ex- 
mses paid, and you’ll find the trip fascinating. The only 
itch was you’d have to leave for Europe almost im- 
ediately,” 

“What does an American Bible publisher need a public 
ladons man in Europe for?” 

“That occurred to me, too. I tried to find but, but he 
ar^ed up. Wouldn’t even tell me where in Europe 
su’d have to go. But Joe Hawkins and I were discussing 
, and Joe agrees with me. Considering the pressure 
)u’ve been under lately, you could stand a change.” 

RandaH snorted. “Ballyhooing a Bible — some change, 
oney, I grew up with the Bible, and I’ve been up to my 
irs in it since last night. I don’t find any pleasure in 
ring back to where I came from.” 

Wanda was persistent. “AH of us here have a hunch 
s not the same old thing, that it could be something 
fferent. George L. Wheeler reminded me to be sure to 
iss on to you that clue to what his project is aU about.” 
“What clue?” ^ ^ 

Matthew 28:7 in the New Testament.” She paused. 
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and on either side of the firm’s name was the street ad- 
dress, a No, 34 and a No. 35. 

Randall hurried inside, across the tile hallway floor 
across the doormat with the woven legend — SOTHEB'i 
'4 — and through the second set of doors. Taldng hole 
he wooden banister, he started to climb the greei 
>etcd stainvay to the New Gallery. 

Ipstairs, the display rooms were crowded and seemee 
3 e populated only by males. There was a gatherin] 
men around a jewelry collection, and several other 
e studying individual items through loupes. Then 
e guards in blue uniforms and gold braid hoverin 
r onlookers who, holding their green catalogues oper 
e studying paintings soon to be auctioned. There wa 
elderly gentleman at an open showcase examinin 
oral rare coins. 

^landall scouted about for any female employees, bi 
re were none. He was beginning to wonder whethc 
, Jeflrics had been mistaken about Valerie Hughes' 
I, when he realized someone was speaking to him. 

“May I assist you, sir?” The middle-aged speaker, 
!ht cockney accent to his voice, was some kind of oflBcii 
aring a long gray coat “Fm one of the porters. Is thei 
ything in particular you uish to see?” 

“There is someone Fd like to see,” said RandaU. “D 
a have a Miss Valerie Hughes employed here?” 

The porter’s face lit up, “Yes, yes, certainly. Mi: 
ighcs is in the Book Department right next to the Mai 
iction Room. May I direct you?” 

Tlicy made their way through an adjacent auctic 
om, walls covered in red felt, and filled with visitors, 
“What docs Miss Hughes do in Sotheby’s?” Randa 
luired. 

Very clever young lady. For a while she was a rece] 
•nisi at the_ Book Department counter. When a priva 
rtj brings in books to put up for sale, he is received 1 
receptionist. She, in turn, summons one of our eig 
iW 3 value on the individual item ( 

’•uj lot. Miss Hughes evidently knew as much about ra 
as most of our experienced experts. When there w 
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“Oh?” 

“Mr. Towery wanted you to know that George L. 
Wheeler is a close friend of Ms, and that he, Towery, 
had personally recommended our firm to Wheeler. Mr. 
Towery told me' to pass this on to you immediately— ftat 
he feels tMs account. Mission House’s new Bible, is just 
the kind of account he would like to see you take on— 
as a great favor to him. Mr. Towery sounded like he 
meant it, boss, like this was very important to him, too.” 
Wanda paused. “Is that a good, practical reason to see 
Wheeler tomorrow morning?” 

“It’s the only reason that makes sense,” said Randall 
slowly. “Okay, I guess there’s no choice. You call George 
Wheeler and let him know I’ll meet Mm in Ms office 
t eleven o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

Han^g up the receiver, he hated himself more than, 
iver. It was the second time in two days that he had 
lUowed Towery to twist Ms arm. It should be the last 
ime. After seeing Wheeler, after he had made Ms de^ 
vith Towery, no .one would ever be able to twist Ms 
irm again. Maybe it was worth it, enduring these small 
lumiliations, making these little blackmail payments, to 
attain his future freedom. 

He left the booth. He tried to think what next. Bar- 
-> and Judy were leaving. He would notify Ms attorney 
■ ' be prepared to contest any divorce action. No second 
father named Burke was going to take over Ms little girl, 
not if he could prevent it. As for the rest of tMs day, he 
would definitely have dinner with Ms mother and Oare 
and Uncle Herman. Following that, they would look in 
on Ms father at the hospital, and check with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer once more. If the report was favorable, and he 
felt sure it would be, he would take the latest scheduled 
red-eye flight from Chicago tonight, and head back to — 
what had Wheeler said it was about? — ah — ^the Second 
Resurrection. 

He speculated upon- the so-called secret project to be 
revealed to him at Mission House. He sought to recall 
Wheeler’s cue. Yes. “And go quickly, and tell Ms disciples 
he is risen from the dead.” 
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Dr, Florian Knight’s flat was located past the head of 
the first flight of stairs. Unable to find a doorbell, Ran- 
dall knocked, got no response, and knocked again more 
vigorously. The door finally opened, and a troubled Val- 
eric Hughes, in blouse, skirt, low-heeled shoes, squinted 
at him through the owl spectacles. 

‘‘Has God blessed us?” he asked lightly. 

“Florian has agreed to see you,” Valerie half whis- 
red. “Only for a few minutes, though. Follow me.” 
“Thank you,” he said, and he followed her through 
c musty living room, with its drab, shabby furniture, 
; heaps of books and file folders occupying the ann- 
lairs, and now they entered the cramped bedroom. 

He had to adjust his eyes to the subdued light of the 
:droom. One table lamp beside the brass bedstead pro- 
ded the only illumination in this dingy, gloomy cubicle. 
“Florian,” he heard Valerie Hughes saying, “this is 
Ir. Steven Randall from America.” 


Immediately, she faded back again’st the wall behind 
andall. He could make out a figure propped up in the 
ed against two pillows, Florian Knight did resemble 
mbrey Beardsley, as Naomi had suggested. Only he 
>okcd more so, more the esthete, more the eccentric. He 
'as sipping what Randall supposed was sherry from a 
-incglass. 


“Hullo, Randall,” said Dr. Knight in a dry and some- 
■'hat .supercilious voice. “You’ve quite an advocate in 
icar Valeric. It was only because I was curious to set eyes 
m such a paragon of sincerity that 1 consented to receive 
afraid it will come to naught, but here you are,” 
I m pleased that you’ve allowed me to come by,” said 
landall with determined affability. 

Dr. Knight had put aside his sherry and waved a limp 
innd toward a chair near the foot of the bed. “You may 
?it down, if you won’t take it as an invitation to stay 
lorevcr. 1 think wc can cover whatever we have to 
-3y in five minutes.” 


j Kn'ght,” Randall went to the chair 

h voung man 

me bed was wearing a hearing aid. He was not cer- 
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was Miss Naomi Dunn, Wheeler’s administradve assistant 
Her brown hair was pulled straight bachRnd severe!; 
bunned. She had a sallow complexion, giuyish eyes, ^ 
nose, compressed mouth. She had a dedicated, fanahcc 
look, like that of a person who dislikes you for not bem 
a minister or missionary or something devout and usetu 
so that you felt frivolous for simply being a plain secuu 
citizen. She wore hom-rimmed glasses, and 
Wheeler’s every syllable as if he were speaking from 
Mount, and she had not once met Randall’s eye. 

The three other Mission House employees aroimd tr 
ble were young men, one an editor, one a book desi^ 
one the trade-book sales manager. They were mm 
aguishable, one from the other, each with consemw 
drcut, each clean-shaven, each with a senous, bian 
ashed-out visage. In common, they wore 
jraphic smiles. None had spoken a word througn 
/heeler’s lengthy discourse. 

A fev/ feet from Randall’s elbow was^ seated me ^ 
iderable bulk of George L. Wheeler, his lips still m 

This was the powerful Toweiys close friend, w 
he ^ant of American Bible publishing, and now Ran ■ 
crutinized him more carefully. 

, Wheeler was an impressive two-hundred-pounder w 
receding hairliue and a comb of white hair above it 
lad a ruddy moon face, and the two matching circ 
vithin that circle were tiie gold rims of his 
Bs bulbous nose sniffed a lot as he spoke, and he ha 
labit of unconsciously scratching himself, scratching 
lead, behind an ear, beside his nose, beneath his armf 
i gesture as natural as Randall’s own habit of pushing 
ivergrown hair out of his eyes even when it was not 
lis eyes. . . 

Wheeler wore an expensive, lusterless suit, and only 
lecktie betrayed the promoter, the seller. It was a sa 
ie, a tie with a metallic cast, and one that door-to-m 
salesmen who tried to push themselves into your li 
room often wore. , 

Randall had ceased listening to Wheeler, not only 
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Street. I won’t keep you waiting more than twenty min- 
utes, I — I think there is something I had better tell you.’ 


He was still waiting for Valerie at nine forty-five. 

He sat on the wooden bench against the wall, close tc 
the glass-paned doors of the entrance. Although he wa; 
not hungry, he had ordered a veal-and-ham pie to fill the 
time rather than his stomach. He had consumed the hard- 
boiled egg, some of the cold pressed veal and ham, and 
all of the pastry crust. 

Lazily, he watched the younger of the two womei 
behind the bar of the Roebuck draw a glass of beer frorr 
the spigot of a keg labeled Double Diamond, wait foi 
the froth to dissolve, then fill the glass to the brim. Sh< 
took it to the lone customer at the bar, an older mar 
in laborer's clothes, munching a hot sausage on a stick. 

Randall speculated again on what Valerie had mean 
outside Florian’s flat: There is something I had bettei 
tell you. 

What could there be left to tell him? 

He wondered, also, what was keeping her so long. 

That moment, he heard the entrance door of the Roe- 
buck open and close, and Valerie stood before him. Ran 
dall^ leaped to his feet, took her arm, and steered he: 
behind the table to the bench. He settled down across fron 
her. 


Tm sorry,” she apologized. ‘T had to wait until h 
fell asleep.” 

‘‘Will you have something to eat or drink?” 

J wouldn’t mind a small bitter. If you’ll join me.” 

Of course. I could stand one, also.” 

Valeric called off to the matronly barmaid, “Two oi 
tiers of Charrington! Make it a pint and a half pint!” 

^ agitated Dr. Knight,” Randall said. 

^ On, he was worse last nieht and most of today, be 
Slad you spoke frankly to him. 

vSun privafe’”"^' ^ ^ 

iiad something t 
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him and arousal finally, and the going into ^ f'®, 

^iia acrobatics from her, and his co^ng 

he had been left jmceless, empty, almost deatliiy 


out. 


‘krlier this morning, refreshed slightly, made nervously 
ale^t hTcuri^ about the Wheeler account andj| 
mysterious promise, he had arrived at Mission ^ 

Sfsenses ^ve. What had transpncd 
him. and weariness was begmnmg to ^ 
hmes What had transpired since, Randall kMW, was 

that he had heard nothing ex<^pt a drea^ new 

snecialized field of book pubhshmg and a routine new 

The past forty-five minutes boiled d^ 

)out as animated as a dead hahbut. P 
Tieeler in the United States, and ^ajilwere 

;hers in Great Britain, France, Germmy, 
jmbining their resources to brmg out a br -ne ^ 
ational Bible—no, not the complete Bihle, b ^ 
'estament, actually. This New Testament &esh 

r translated and contain exclusive mfoOTation 
lefore published, on some unrevealed archeologi 
iovery. It would be the definitive New Test^ “ 
host perfect one in the history of Christiamty, > 
aublication, it would not only render the King •’f® _ 

/lon of the New Testament obsolete, but would ^ . 

pass and make obsolete the Revised Standard ■ 
the New English Bible, the Jerusalem Bible, ano yv 
other Bible in existence. ' 

This latest version of the Christian ?^^P« ^ i 
Randall tried to remember its name, and with i 
did — ^this International New Testament, as 
had called it— had been in the process of 3 ,- 

six years. Wheeler’s American-language - 

would cost at least $2,500,000. This represented tne ^ 
of translation, setting type, three sets of P]^?®» P 
lightweight India paper stock, the variety of 
cloth to morocco leather, and soon there would hs 
tising and promotion. When the firm of Thom^ ■ 
& Sons had brought out the Revised Standard Ver 
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days, so that you can be briefed on every aspect < 
lies ahead. There you have it, Mr. Randall. Do yc 
any further questions?” 

Randall pushed himself up straight, fiddled v 
ipe a moment, and met the publisher’s gaze 
uesdon,” he said, “just one key question, Mr. W 
“Yes, certainly.” 

Randall felt all eyes around the table upon huU; 
lad to get it said and done and over wiA. “I shou 
here are enough versions of the Bible aroun( 
TOuld anyone ever want to publish a new one?” 

Wheeler sniffed, scratched his temple, and s 
bought Fd already made that sufficiently clear 
Mlow me to recapitulate. The Bible is the revel: 
Dur Lord. Yet, it must never be permitted to bee 
antiquated piece. It must be kept alive for eve 
generation. Up-to-date translations are required^ 
contemporary languages are constantly changi 
words take on new meanings, and new words are 
into common usage by the masses. Furthermore, 
ogy is steadily making astormding discoveries of 
papyri, parchment, pottery, inscribed stone, wh 
new meanings to and understanding of the Gree 
tures in existence, and which shed fresh light i 
■ ■ ■ ■ times. As discoveries and scholarship 
closer to the gospels as originally written in the 1 
tury, we are moved to retranslate and continuall 
date, for increased accuracy, our versions of < 
Testament. Legibility is yet another factor, of cour 
people own several Bibles or buy any number for 
we are encouraged to bring out different versions t 
Testament because we want to improve the tyj 
or the format or the commentary or change the 1 
“To get more sales,” said Randall. 

“Why not?” said Wheeler, shifting hisjbulk un 
ably. “You must understand that while we belie’ 
Good Book, we are also in the highly competit 
ness of promoting and selling it. Yes, of course i 
new versions brought out in order to obtain n< 
so that we can stay in business.” 
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accept only those accounts that are worthy of my eSort 
and time, of my devotibn, and I don’t find any such moti- 
vating force in what you’ve told me.” 

He had begun to shove back his chair, prepared to rise 
and leave, when Wheeler reached out and clamped his 
arm to the table. 

“One minute, Mr. Randall. I— I haven’t told you I 
really haven’t told you everything.” 

“Why haven’t you?” 

“Because I’m pledged to secrecy — it’s very secre^ has 
been for six years — except to those nbw working inside 
the project. I’m not in a position to reveal the ^th to 
you, have you know it, and then, for some reason have 
ou turn down the accoimt. Once you agree to take us 
n, I can teU you the entire truth.” 

Randall shook his head. “No, Fm afraid I hold me 
pposite view. Until I know the truth, I can’t agree to take 
ou on.” , 

For charged seconds, Wheeler stared at Randall, then 
le exhaled with a wheeze. 

“That’s your last word, Mr. Randall?” 

“That’s my absolute condition.” „ 

Wheeler gave a heavy nod of concession. "Very well. 
He turned his head toward Naomi Dunn, lifted a finger, 
and she acknowledged his gesture with a blink. Immedi- 
ly, she touched the elderly secretary’s shoulder, 
signaled the three men, and suddenly the five were on 
their feet. 

Wheeler ignored their departure, but waited until he 
heard the conference-room door close tightly before he 
faced Randall once more. 

“Very well, Mr. Randall. We’re alone, just the two of 
us. I’ve dedded to take the risk. I’m going to level with 
you.” 

His demeanor was transformed and his voice had 
changed, Randall noted. No longer was he the self-assured, 
self-styled holy man, the self-appointed Keeper of the 
Book of Books. Now he was the businessman, the sales- 
man, the impresario down in the arena touting his wares. 
Gone, too, the dromedary bray. The voice was smoother, 
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lowering his voice, he said, ‘1 want you to meet the' , 
president of our publishing board, the head man at Re 
urrection Two, the distinguished Mumch religious pub- 
lisher— he insisted on coming along—” , . 

Randall became aware of another presence which 
dwarfed Wheeler, a dignified gentleman at least SK feet 
four in height. The gentleman had removed his hat, to 
veal slicked-down silver hair outtog a bullet head, 
c wore rimless spectacles over his quick eyes, had a 
)intcd nose, large yellow teeth. 

“Dr. Emil Deichhardt,” announced Wheeler, introduc- 
ig Steven Randall and Darlene Nicholson. 

Dr. Deichhardt went through the gesture of kissing the 
ack of Darlene’s hand without touching his lips to it, 
ngulfcd Randall’s hand in a pawlike grip, and said' in 
pttural but correct English, “We are so pleased to 
lave you in Amsterdam, Mr. Randall. With you, our team 
s complete. Now we shall be able to put our effort of 
>0 many years before the entire world in the most e5ec- 
ivc way possible. Yes, Mr. Randall, your reputation pre- 
:edcs you.” 

Wheeler began to herd them out of the arrival hall. 
“No time to waste,” he said. “We’ll take you straight to 
the Amstel Hotel, the best in the city, where most of 
our executives are staying. Soon as you’ve dropped o2 
your baggage," rve want you right over at our headquar- 
ters. We w'ant you to get your bearings there, meet some 
of the key personnel. After that — one o’clock, Emil? — 
you’ll have lunch with all five of the publishers, as well as 
their theologian advisers — ^these vrill be present, too, ex- 
cepting Dr. Jeffries, who arrives in a few days. Sa-ay, 
your nirc promised quite a coup, your abnost certain 
recruitment of Florian Knight. Later, you’ll have to teU 
me how you managed it. You are a salesman, aren’t vou? 
Here wc arc, here’s the car.” 

Before a huge pot of flowers, the sleek' Mercedes-Benz 
elevated driveway. The Dutch 
St'; Jad both doors open. Randall followed Darlene 

^^eichhardt joined them. 

” heeler had taken the front sent 
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you are living apart from them. I know where yon 1 
and how you live. I know you’ve had many lady frien 
and that you have one now. I know that you drink he: 
ily, but are not an alcoholic. I know — ” 

Randall frowned, and interrupted. “You’re not descr 
ing a very good risk, Mr. Wheeler.” 

“On fte contrary,” said Wheeler quickly. .“I am, I 
cause I happen to know one more thing about you, 
know that despite your intimacies with women, desp 
your social drinking, you’ve never discussed your privi 
business with outsiders or betrayed a client. You’ve hi 
died some of the biggest accounts in the country, a 
you’ve treated their confidences with total secrecy. You' 
been a private man. You’ve isolated your personal 1 
from your business life. You’ve never had a client w 
had reason to regret placing his trust in you. That’s w 
I’ve decided to rely on you, also.” 

Randall was more annoyed than flattered. “I’m not us 
to having people pry into my private affairs, IV 
Wheeler.” 


publisher inclined his head apologetically. “Und 
circumstances, it mi^t be improper and unji 
tmed, but this is that rare exception to the rule. Sure 
, you understand that when a huge conglomerate prepai 
another business, perhaps at a cost of 
m icm dollars, especially when the con^omerate is bu 
g adn^strative and creative talent, it must take a do 
look before it leaps.” 

murmured. 

T ^ closest friend. He wanted to reassure m 

u 1 was forced to go this far. I had hoped tliat it wou 
t be necessary to confide in you — ^yet. But if it prow 

^ reassured. Now I’m ta 

mg toe gamble. I won’t go into details, Mr. Randall. I 

w ^ tell you. It will take n 

St “‘"“tes. I think it will be enough.” b 

speculatively, and inquired, “Mr. Randal 
account could reaUy involve ,yoi 
co^t you, excite you, these days?” 

1 can t be certain. I’m jaded, so — His voice drifte 
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Randall approached the reception desk. “I’m Steven 
RandaU,” he said. “I understand I’ve been registered—” 

The concierge gave a half bow. “Yes, Mr. Randall. 

We’ve been holding your m^.” 

He handed Randall a packet of thick envelopes. Ran- 
dall thumbed through them. Office, office, office, all from 
Randall Associates in New York, from Wanda Smith, Joe 
Hawkins, and one from Thad Crawford, triply thick, no 
doubt a draft of the Cosmos Enterprises contract. 

He had started away, when the concierge called out, 
Randall. I almost overlooked this in your box. A 
:ge was left for you — 

message?” Randall was startled. Wheeler’s recent 
> still rang in his ears: There should be no local 
jges. . . . No one knows you are here. 

. gentleman left it an hour ago. He is waiting for you . 
; bar.” 

c concierge handed Randall the message. It was in 
brm of a calling card. Randall looked at the deli- 
embossed printing. In the center of the card, a 
j: CEDRIC PLUMMER, ESQ. At the lower left; lon- 
At the right, handwritten in purple ink, one word; 

indall turned the card over. In a neat hand, in more 
le ink, was the message; 

)ear Mr. Randall — Greetings: Good luck with Resur- 
on TVi'o. They do require public-relations counsel, 
se join me in the bar to discuss briefly an urgent 
cr of mutual interest. Pl umm er ” 
lummer! 

laken,^ Randall slipped the card into his pocket. He 
d conjure up clearly — as if it were still last night — 
front page of the London Daily Courier. Exclusive 
n Our Stall Correspondent, Cedric Plummer. June 12, 
stcrdam. The interview with the Reverend Maertin de 
ome about the rumor of a new Bible, 
low in tire hell had Plummer known he was arriving 
mstcrdam today? And in Plummer’s message, some- 
S that he had not mentioned in his story last night the 
c name Resurrection Two? ’ 
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ins seaport of ancient Rome in the first century. Fofiowng | 
veacs of research, Professor Monti was hopmg to find ■ 

Lmething, anything, that would Nw • ! 

truth of the story of the Saviour presented in , 

Te<;tament Then, by perseverance or gemus or luck, he 
ta„rwSatS tad Lied to tad. Ho fotad «, to truth, 

*^'!SidiS°f6lt strangely dMd. “What— tvtat tad Mth^ 
“In a deep excavation he discovered the ru i 
ancient rLL villa, what must have 
wealthy merchant of the first centu^, “ ^terlS 
walls of the tablimm, the study where fte Master kept 
papyrus rolls and codices. Professor Monti made by" 
crSble discovery. Theologians and scholars of the g 
have always sdd it was unlikejr, even f ; 

such a discovery would be made m the w 
S, or in fact anywhere else. But it h^ppenej tiu® 

discovery, and it has been verified by .y-gn 

ientific test available to us. P^ofe^^or Mg np 
i ancient block of Roman stone, actually the ^anite ws 
a statue which had been split, hollowed out, an . 
sealed with pitch. Inside it, surviving more thM nm 
en centuries, were two documents. The 
poor condition, consisted of five fragments of pare 
r the kind the Romans wrote upon in the first 
'itted together, the fragments turned out to be^ a 
fficial report in Greek from Pontius Pilate’s captain o 
uatds in Jerusalem, one Petronius, to the head o 
'raetorian Guards in Rome, one Lucius Aelius ’ 

/ho ruled the Empire in the name of Tibenus Cae • 
Tie longer document, better preserved, consisted ot 
y-four fairly large fragments of papyrus, which were c , 
red with writing in Aramaic. The contents app^c / 
iad been dictated in Jerusalem by the Jewish leader j 
he future Christian church just before his execution j 
he year 62 a.d.” . . , 1 ,- | 

Randall’s excitement increased. He pressed against^ 
able. “What — ^tell me — ^what was in those documents. j 

Wheeler’s eyes were shining. “The greatest story of 0 ; 

ime, the one that will dazzle the entire Christian wor , | 
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pay,” repeated Randall. “For what? What do you 
want?” 

“Better, much better. I knew you would be sensible. 
What do I want? I want to see the advance page proofs 
of that — that supersccret New Testament. You’d have no 
trouble getting them. No one at the Krasnapolsky would 
be the worse off for it. You could go on with your proper 
announcement at the proper time. I only want a beat on 
my competition. I’m ready and empowered to talk busi- 
ness with you. What do you say, Mr. Randall?” 

Randall stood up. “I say — drop dead, Mr. Plummer.” 

He spun on his heel and quickly headed for the exit, 
but not before the squeal of Plummer’s parting shot 
reached his cars. “I’ll not drop dead, my friend, until 
’"ng after I’ve exposed Resurrection Two — and I am sure 
doing just that, absolutely sure, as sure as I am that you 
id your ridiculous project are the ones who’ll be dead 
. a forlnightl” 

ETER ARRANGING for Darlene, despite her objections, tc 
5 it alone on a sightseeing bus tour of Amsterdam by day 
ad a Candlelight Tour of the canals in the evening, Ran- 
ail had telephoned George L. Wheeler that he was on 
is way to the Hotel Krasnapolsky. Randall had also re- 
orted the unexpected encounter with the British journal- 
it Plummer, and this drew a salvo of anxious questions 
"om the publisher. Hanging up, Randall had girded him- 
elf for his entry into the protected and mysterious retreal 
■here Resurrection Two operated. 

Now, attentive beside a rear window of the chauf- 
cured Mercedes-Benz limousine as it arrived inside i 
prawling plaza area, he heard his chunky, middle-agec 
hitch driver, who had given his name as Theo, rasp 
The Dam. Our central square. It is our hub, with tht 
Eain streets of Amsterdam going out from it like thi 
'POKcs of the wheel,” 

■« Tf' aniong the few sights of Amsterdam that Ran 
ully recognized. Clear memory of it from his previou: 
‘^np. refreshed by Darlene’s reading to him about it fron 
KLM guidebook fifteen minutes ago, helped him iden 
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survived due to God’s help or a physician’s sTcill, James 
could not say. He could only say Jesus recovered, and 
clandestinely continued His ministry in Palestine, in 
other provinces, finally appearing and preaching in Rome 
— in Rome — ^Ln the ninth year of the reign of Qaudius 
Caesar, in 49 A.D., a time when Jesus would have been 
fifty-four years of age. And it was not until then that 
the real Resrurection and Ascension occurred. Do you un- 
derstand what I’m telling you? Do you realize the implica- 
tions of this find?” 

Steve Randall swayed slightly in his chair, too shaken 
to comprehend fully as yet. “Is it — can it be true? I can’t 
believe it. There must be a mistake. Are you absolutely 
sure?” 

“We are absolutely positive. Each and every fragnient 
of each document is authenticated beyond question. 
We know the truth. We have the Word, at last. We are 
giving it to the world in the International New Testament. 
We are resurrecting for mankind the real Jesus Christ, 
the actual Saviour who once lived on earth and who lives 
on in us. That is why we’ve given our secret project in 
Amsterdam the code name which it bears. Steve, can you 
believe in Resurrection Two?” 

^ Randall had closed his eyes. Behind them spun a bright 
w .1 carrying images of both his recent past and his 
present. He visualized the human images on that pinwbeel 
responding to this most sensational find in nineteen hun- 
e years. He saw them electrified and aglow with 
rented faith in the meaning of life. His father. His moth- 
er. His sister Qare. Tom Carey. Above all, himself. He 
sw ^ose whose faith was cracked or riven and those ; 
w 0 , like himself, bad no faith left and were lost. And ] 
le saw approaching this gyrating wheel of despair, the J 
Jne Who so long been myth, make-beUeve, fairy- i 
e The Son of God, Jesus of Nazareth, would be I 

aown finally to man. The Gospel of James would revive 
e aviour s message of love and peace and would comfort • 
md heal His human family. | 

Incredible, incredible. Of aU the wonders that Randall j 
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you with Inspector Heldering.” Absently, V/heeler greetec 
the guard, and told him, “Heldering is expecting us.” 

The guard stepped aside, and Wheeler pushed Randal 
toward the security office. There were six people in thf 
room. Two amply built young girls were busy with somf 
file cabinets. Two suntanned young men In plainclothe 
appeared to be examining a map at a table. An olde 
man in shirt sleeves, who was fussing over a small switch 
board, was seated inside a semicircle of equipment tha 
included microphones, banks of push buttons, and a lov/ 
slung television set whose four screens seemed to b 
picking up activity in the halls and corridors of th{ 
upper two floors. 

Near them, at a brass-trimmed rosewood desk-table, s 
wiry man in his fifties, wearing the stem Dutch face of i 
Rembrandt town burgher, was completing a telephone coO' 
versation. At the front of his desk a brass sign identifiec 
him as Inspector J. Heldering. 

Immediately upon hanging up, Heldering vms on hi; 
feet, taking Randall’s hand, while Wheeler made the in- 
troduction. 

As the three men sat down, the publisher said to Ran- 
dall, “I think you’ll want to arrange some interviev/r 
with Inspector Heldering, Steve, once you’re settled, Hc’r 
colorful, and his operation here and in the city is fantaMie, 
After we’ve announced our International Nev/ 'I'csfa- 
ment, the public may be curious as to hov/ v/c rnanagcfl 
to keep it hushed up so long.” 

They very' well may be,” said Randall, “that is. if v/c 
do continue to keep it hushed up.” He smiled at Hcldc.r' 
mg. “No offense meant, 

'Only you arc worri 
penetrate us,” said Holder 
Randall was taken ab 
my encounter with Plumrr 
“Not a word.” said He 
Mr. Wheeler was informc 
ric Plummer in the Amstc 
s report of the incident ; 
you handled yourself ad 


Somehow, every dream, whenever he naa art 
past week and a half, seemed to have had Jesi 
he struggled out of sleep now, the dream he 
living or embeUishing in his emerging conscio 
still vivid behind his eyes — 

The disciples saw Jesus walking on the sea 
were troubled, saying, “It is a spirit.” Straight 
spoke to them, sajdng, “Be of good cheer, it i 
afraid.” And Steven Randall answered Him 
"Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come to Thee on 
And Jesus said, “Come.” And when Steven ’ 
the ship, he walked on the water to go to 
when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afr 
ning to sink, he cried, “Father, save me.” Ai 
ately the Reverend Nathan RandaU stretchy 
hand, and caught him, and said to him, “0 tr 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” And Stev 
was saved, and had faith. 

Crazy mixed-up dream that was sufforating h 
He was finally awakening, opening his eyes, 
what was stifling his breathing was Darlene’s, 
her exposed left breast pressed against his hf 
perched on the bed leaning over him, the up 
her sheer pink negligee spread open, one n: 
rubbing against his mouth. 

He had been awakened in many strange pi 
many unusual ways, but he had never before ^ 
ened on a ship in the Atlantic Ocean by the, 
woman’s breast. He was still on water, but sue 
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know about everyone employed here. Also, similar in- 
formation about those members of the press, about those 
relicious revolutionists, extremists, competitors, who might 
have the desire and the opportunity to sabotage our 


effort.” 

“Very impressive,” admitted Randall. 

Heldering nodded courteously. “In fact, I had to know, 
everything possible there was to be known about 3'ou, 
Mr. Randall, before I could issue you a pass from this 
ofTice. It was most important to know your weaknesses — 
the degree of your drinking or taking of drugs, the types 
of women with whom you cohabit — as well as your vul- 
nerabilities — could you be blackmailed if something dam- 
aging were known about your daughter Judy, or if 
someone revealed personal information about your sister 
Qarc, or if someone seduced Miss Darlene Nicholson into 
revealing bedroom intimacies.” 

I’ll be a son of a bitch, Randall thought, le grand frere 
— Big Brother — is watching. He said, “I see nothing is 
private, nothing sacred,” 

“Only Resurrection Two,” said the unruffled Heldering. 

“Well," Randall inquired with a trace of annoyance, 
“have I earned an A?” 

"Not quite,” said Heldering seriously. He opened a 
table drawer, extracted a small card. “You have earned 
a B, a red card, Grade B, but this is stdl a high priority, 
extremely high. You see — ” 


‘Til explain,” WBieeler interjected. “Based somewhat on 
Interpol’s system, the inspector has five security classifica- 
tions for everyone in Resurrection Two. The red card. 
Grade A, means accessibility to everj'thing, and has been 
^ven only .to me, to the other four publishers, and to Mr 
Groat, the curator. The red card. Grade B, insures acces- 
mnlity to everything except holdings in one restricted 
nrca. Cards of other colors arc for employees with fewer 
access privileges. So, you see, the inspector considers you 

'JS.- ‘’'‘= 


Rmiiall Elancea .across the desk-table at Heldering. 


Somehow, every dream, wheoever he had dreamt m thi 
past week and a half, seemed to have had Jesus in 
he struggled out of sleep now, the dream he had bee. 
living or embellishing in his emerging consciousness vra 
still vivid behind his eyes — 

The disciples saw Jesiis walking on the sea, and the 
were troubled, saying, “It is a spirit” Straightway Jest 
spoke to them, saying, “Be of good cheer, it is L Be n< 
afraid.” And Steven Randall answered Him and sail 
“Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come to Thee on the water 
And Jesus said, “Oame.” And when Steven was out i 
the ship, he walked on the water to go to Jesus. B 
when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraitL Begi 
, ning to sink, he cried, “Father, save me.” And immec 
ately the Reverend Nathan Randall stretched forth 1 
hand, and caught him, and said to him, “O thou of Htf 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” And Steven Randi 
was saved, and had faith. 

Crazy mbced-up dream that was suffocating him. ^ 

He was finally awakening, opening his eyes, to find tl 
what was stifling his breathing was Darlene’s soft brea 
her exposed left breast pressed against his lips. She v. 
perched on the bed leaning over him, the upper purt 
her sheer pink negligee spread open, one naked bre; 
rubbing against his mouth. 

He had been awakened in many strange places and 
many unusual ways, but he had never before been awJ 
ened on a ship in the Atlantic Ocean by the touch oi 
woman’s breast. He was still on water, but suddenly Jc! 
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among Homan Catholics in United States 
for first time. Polls shows Lutherans, 
Southern Baptists, Mormons have best 
attendance record. Among Protestans, the 
Episcopalian attendance has declined most. . 
Decade ago 40 percent of Americans felt 
religion losing its influence. Today, 80 
percent feel religion losing influence. 
Underwood said poll of college campuses 
showed 60 percent of students feel chtirch 
and -religion are not relevant to their 
lives, while the rest feel they def- 
initely are. Underwood and I agreed that 
publication of new Bible could reverse 
trend, possibly save organised religion. 

ALBERT KREf,?ER . . . Met him next 
door in the Copy-editing Department. Pour 
persons there, and Kremer is head copy 
editor. According to Naomi, the most 
important editorial job in preparing 
new Bible, next to job of translating, 
is that of proofreading. Kremer dwarfish, 
hunchbacked, dedicated, sweet, diffident, 
with hyperthyroid eyes bugging out like 
binoculars. He’s a native of Switzer- 
land, from Berne, descended from a long 
i line of proofreaders. His father, 
uncle, grandfather, great-grandfather 
and other ancestors were all proof- 

■ readers of Bibles and other religious 
i works. He told me that exactness has 

■ been a Kremer family fetish ever since 
i an Immigrant Kremer ancestor, copy— 

! editing a new King James Version of the 
■j Bible in London during the time of 
t Charles I, carelessly overlooked the 
:i; -^oct that the printers for the Station- 
: ars' Company had omitted the word not 
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uble, with a long metal four-drawer 
chest between their beds, and on the chest a white tele- 
phone near his bed and a white-shaded lamp near hers. 
Strewn atop the striped brown armchair, her underthings 
— ^flimsy brassiere and panty hose. Near the foot of Ms 
bed, a stunted orange chdr stood before the Mgh mirror 
of the dressing table. 

He listened to the sounds of the ship’s throbbing en- 
^es, and the swishing hquid sounds of the sea parting 
before and closing around the ocean liner. Then he heard 
the crackling of the closed-circuit television from the heJCt 
room, and the drone of a commentator’s voice. 

Randall fell back into his pillow and tried to bring 
himself into this fourth morning and fifth day of the cross- 
ing from New York to Southampton. 

When he had agreed to become publicity director for 
the International New Testament and the project known 
as Resurrection Two, he had not intended to bring Darlene 
Nicholson along on the trip. He had wanted to go alone 
with Wheeler, and concentrate on the background that he 
must absorb and the work he had agreed to do. Darlene 
' V*? frivolous, too hedonistic, on a voyage to an un- 

dertaJmg such ^ as this one. It was not that she was 
em^ding of his time, but merely that she might divert 
ium from his purpose with her inane li^tweight chatter 
and ever-present sexuality. Moreover, her presence might 
^ ®aibarrassment. Wheeler and his people, and 
y those specialists and ejqierts, scholars and theolo- 
gians, connected with Resurrection Two in Amsterdam, 


p w T, in common with a girl like Darlene, 

au jessed that she would be as suited to that com- ■ 

^ chorus ^1 or striptease per- 
former at a Cathohc raffle. 

cl, Darlene looked cheap, but rather that 

of showy, somewhat mindless, with no sense 

cii,» ^ niatter of fact, she was attractive and 

sensuaHty. She was tall, with the flat, elon- 
^ high-fashiQn model, except for 
tvAra which were firm and pear-shaped and wMch ■ 
ways evident in the low-cut gowns and blouses | 
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t Resurrection Two to serve as unofficial representative 
I the Vatican. 

With his gaze still holding on the Hvo Italians, a ques- 
ion occurred to Randall. 

“Signore Gayda,” he said, “you are a Catholic publisher, 
low can you bring out a Erotestant Bible, and, in fact, 
\o\v do you expect to sell it in a Catholic country like 
[taly?” 

The Italian publisher lifted his shoulders in surprise, 
uid his chins jiggled. “But it is perfectly natural, Mr. 
Randall. We have many Protestants, respected people, 
living in Italy. Actually, Protestant Bibles were among 
the earliest ones published in Italy. How can I do it? Why 
not? Catholic publishers need an imprimatur — officia 
sanction to publish — on their Bibles, but of course the 
Vatican does not interfere with a Protestant Bible.” 

“Dear Gayda, permit me to elaborate for Mr. Randall 
if I may?” It was Monsignore Riccardi who had spokei 
up, and he now addressed himself to Randall. “Perhapi 
what I say will also make clear my presence on thi 
project.” He seemed to formulate what he wished to say 
and then he resumed. “You must know, Mr. Randall, then 
is very little diflfcrence between the Catholic and Protestan 
versions of a Bible, except in the Old Testament wher 
v.-e admit most of the Apocryq)hal books as sacred am 
canonical, and our Protestant friends do not. Otherwis 


our Biblical texts arc largely the same, without differin 
theological overtones. In fact, a common Catholic-Protes 
taut Bible already exists in France, as my friends Mon 
sicur Fontaine and Professor Sobrier will verify, and tw 
of our Catholic theologians collaborated with the Frenc 
Protestants on the edition. You are surprised?” 

“I am indeed,” admitted Randall. 


TJut it is so,” said Monsignore Riccardi, “and there w 
TO more of the same cooperation in the future. Of cours 
that particular French Bible docs not have our imprim 
tur, any more than this first edition of the Intemation 
New Testament will have our imprimatur. But we r 
Juain interested. And we remain involved. Because — ^w( 
■ I daresay' that ultimately w'e will prepare our ov 
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fake Darlene along, there had been few other person; 
decisions to make, but somehow he had been occupk 
daily, from dawn to midnight, setting his house and offic 
in order. Following Wheeler’s thunderous revelation aboi 
the Osda Antica discovery establishing for the first tin 
the irrefutable historicity of Christ, he had been brin 
ming with curiosity and impatient to learn every detail ( 
the secret find. Wheeler had put him off. There would 1 
plenty of hours for a more thorough briefing during the 
ocean crossing, and full details woidd be waiting for Rai 
dall when he reached Amsterdam. Randall had been eagi 
to inform Wanda, Joe Hawkins, and his publicity sta 
about their new account, but he had promised Wheeh 
to hold back until advance copies of the Intemation; 
New Testament were off the presses and until the boai 
of publishers gave permission. Most of all, Randall ha 
wanted to pass on the revelation to his father and to Toi 
Carey, sensing what tins earthshaking news would do f( 
each of them, yet he had given his pledge to keep h 
silence, and he had kept it. 

Each day he had telephoned Oak Qty, speaking to h 
mc^er or to Clare, and he was reassured that his fathe 
although still partially paralyzed, was gradually gainir 
steength and recovering. He had telephoned San Frai 
cisco once. With difficulty, he had explained to Judy thi 
ms plan to have her in New York for two weeks durin 
e summer would have to be postponed. He had tol 
er that he would be going abroad on a special assignmen 
u pronused that somehow they would have their tiro 
ogemer m the fall. Then he had asked his daughter t 
moffier on the line. He had wanted to knoi 
changed her mind about filing for 
ffivorce. Barbara had replied quietly that she had nol 
wau "''d ^ j be meeting with an attorney next week. Ver 

would instruct Tha^ 

Crawford to contest the action. 

OrS? morning, Randall had consulted wt 

ouflmed his case, while his attorney ha( 

•siifnA D ^ sideburns and tried to <fis 

suade Randall from challenj^g his wife. When Randal 
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Gennany. You can go directly to the public v/ith youi 
advertising and stories in your hundreds o£ religious week- 
lies and monthlies. In Gennany, we have two entrenchec 
obstacles. First, the Lutheran Bible, which is used in mosl 
oi our eleven states. Second, the Lutheran Bible is pub- 
lished only by members of our Union of Bible Societies 
To make these publishers accept our International Nev 
Testament, I must ask them to give up their own profit- 
able venture. We may have to arrange some profit shar- 
ing partnership with the Union, to avoid trouble.” 

“You’re a needless worrier, Emil,” the British publish- 
er replied. “You v/on’t have any trouble in Germany 
Once your public learns of the new gospel, the new dis- 
coveries, they’ll clamor for the International New Testa- 
ment. They’ll consider the Lutheran Bible superseded 
incomplete and therefore obsolete. Your Union of Bibk 
Societies will have to distribute and sponsor your edi 
tion. Mark my v/ord. Once the publicity drums beat— 
and Mr. Randall will see to that — ^public demand for oui 
product will overcome every obstacle. Perhaps even th< 
dissenting churches that ^ve me so much anxiety.” 

Fontaine and Wheeler then turned the talk towarc 
costs, pricing, distribution, advertising. 

Finishing his coffee, Randall sat back, fascinated. Nov 
he was certain of what he had sensed — a definite rift be- 
tween the theologians and the publishers. The theologians 
were as annoyed with the publishers’ dollar-pound-mark- 
franc-lire talk as the publishers had been impatient will 
their theologians’ spiritual talk. Randall had a heightened 
feeling of an old ongoing conflicL To himself, he tried tc 
summarize the clear-cut difference: He guessed that the 
theologians felt genuine passion for the International Nev 
Testament, with its wor^ from the brother of Jesus and 
from the centurion who had recorded the results of Christ’: 
trial. In these theologians he perceived real faith, rea 
belief, in the newly revealed Resurrection of the rea! 
CnrisL The publishers, on the other hand, while payinc 
lip service to this Resurrection, to its potential in '^Hdnt 
men cvcty'whcrc faith and hope, seemed inicrcs*.’ 
ly in llieir profits. They w’crc business tycoons 
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shortly after boarding, just before sailing; it had been a 

perfect trip.- 

The first day. He studied the program, imprinted on 
top with the words S.S. FRANCE, and decorated with 
drawings of the Statue of Liberty, &e Eiffel Tower, and 
the S.S. France. The first day. 

EVENTS DU JOUR 

V 

FRIDAY, JUNE 7 

CLOCKS ARE SET AHEAD 15 MINUTES AT 6 P.M. 
AFTERNOON 

2:30 P.M. SAILING FROM NEW YORK 

4;00 P.M. ^ WITH MUSIC 

Fontainebleau Lounge, Verandah 
Deck Amidships, 

He laid the program aside, and relived what he coul< 
remember of his own first Events dii Jour, relived it h 
flashes and glimpses again. 

• steep gangplank to first class, trail 

mg behind Darlene, her get-up attracting the attention o 
other male passengers, ship’s officers (she bra-less unde 
■'^de leather belt, short, short sill 
siort, black stockings, high patent leather boots), they ha( 
cen directed to George L. Wheeler’s bon voyage party ii 

a pnvate room next to the theater entrance oxi the Ve 
randah Deck. 

Wheeler s wife was off with their sons at their Cana 
man su^er house, so this was less a social than a pro- 
ressional md business bon voyage. The private room wai 
packed wth the seraphic men and Salvation Army sweel 
a les from Mission House. Yet, there were some nex^ 
aces that Randall had not seen before, definitely profes- 
sonal or theolo^cal types, mostly with their middle-aged 
Wives Passmg into the room with Darlene on his arm, 
accepmg champagae bemg proffered by white unifonned 
stewards, but rejecting the hors d’oeuvres, introducing his 
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Germany. You can go directly to the public with yoi 
advertising and stories in your hundreds of religious v/ccl 
lies and monthlies. In Germany, we have two entrenche 
obstacles. First, the Lutheran Bible, which is used in mo; 
of our eleven states. Second, the Lutheran Bible is pul 
lished only by members of our Union of Bible Societic! 
To make these publishers accept our International Ne^ 
Testament, I must ask them to give up their own profii 
able venture. We may have to arrange some profit shai 
ing partnership with the Union, to avoid trouble.” 

“You’re a needless worrier, Emil,” the British publisl 
cr replied. “You won’t have any trouble in Germany 
Once your public learns of the new gospel, the new dis 
coveries, they’ll clamor for the International New Teste 
ment. They’ll consider the Lutheran Bible supersedec 
incomplete and therefore obsolete. Your Union of Bib! 
Societies will have to distribute and sponsor your edi 
tion. Mark my word. Once the publicity drums beat— 
and Mr. Randall will sec to that — ^public demand for ou 
product wifi overcome every obstacle. Perhaps even th 
dissenting churches that ^veme so much anxiety.” 

Fontaine and Wheeler then turned the talk towan 
costs, pricing, distribution, advertising. 

Finishing his coffee, Randall sat back, fascinated. No^ 
he was certain of what he had sensed — a definite rift be 
tween the theologians and the publishers. The theologian 
were as annoyed with the publishers’ dollar-pound-mark 
franc-lire talk as the publishers had been impatient will 
their tlicologians’ spiritual talk. Randall had a heightenee 
feeling of an old ongoing conflict. To himself, he tried t< 
summarize tlie clear-cut difference: He guessed that th< 
theologians felt genuine passion for Uie International Nev 
Testament, with its w'ords from the brotlier of Jesus ant 
from the centurion who had recorded the results of Christ ; 
trial. In these theologians he perceived real faith, rca 
belief, in tlic newly revealed Resurrection of the rca 
ChrisL The publishers, on the otlicr hand, while payinj 
lip scr\'icc to this Resurrection, to its potential in girinr 
men cvcr\"whcre faith and hope, seemed intcrc'-.lcd rnaio' 
iy in 
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wtRnnt them we would be helpless. Dr. StonehiU of the 

San Kbll sS^. and 1 . Evans o£ to NaMal 

,omc 2 a representative ot the American Bible 

iodeiy wL wf ir, a trifle poarpons. He was aflo 

Serr^”«:i in the United States fflppo* 
anr w“S ^nSbates to our budget’ 

“Our principal business is djpensmg 
we supply to member churches copies o . ^ -^g 

which are printed wthout notes or co^entanw. We 
pubUsh Bibles, or biblical eiMtacts, m i 

Lent languages. Recentty, in a singte *ng^ 
United Bible Society, we distabuted 150 , 000 ,uuu cop 
of the scriptures around the world. In a smgle year, 
mind you. We are proud of that.” ' , 

He appeared rooster-pleased, as if he personffly hao 
been responsible for those 150,000.000 Bibles. RandaU 
did not know what to say. “Impressive,” he mumbled. 

“There is a reason for this universal acceptance, 
said Dr. StonehiU “The Bible is a book for all men mo 
dl seasons. Perhaps this is because, as Pope Gregory put it, 
. the Bible is a stream wherein the elephant may swim ana 
the lamb may wade. From the sixth-century Gregory, you 
' . know.” 


Randall knew. His head swam. 

“With the discovery, the New Testament will be en- 
hanced,” Dr. StonehiU went on ponderously, “and our 
Society’s distribution 'wiU be increased tenfold, I premet. 
Until the present, there were 7,959 verses in the New 
Testament. But with the addition of — dare not even men- 
tion the latest gospel by name yet — ^but with its addition 
to the canonical verses, enthusiasm for Our Lord wiU 
know no bounds. The King James Version, you know, has 
Jesus speaking 36,450 words. But now, now — ” 

Now, RandaU wanted only to be rescued. 

Minutes later, pleading thirst, he sought any oasis, hut 
soon found himself again in the grasp of Wheeler and in 
the presence of Dr. Evans, head of the National Council of 
Churches. 
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Tower of Babel a common fear, and they learn to speak 
a common tongue. 

Tins WAS even better. Randall was among bis own kind, 

and he felt comfortable and relaxed. 

Naomi had brought him to Room 204 oi tho Hotel 
Krasnapolsky — an ultramodern room, white walls, cnbist- 
style white lacquered furniture, shining chrome lamps, a 
box of fluid and moving kinetic art hanging over a red 
couch — and she was introducing him to his public rela- 
tions assistants for the first time. 

Drink in hand, Randall was chatting with Paddy O’Neal, 
a native of Dublin who looked like an Irish lorry driver 
and had been employed by publicity organizations m Lon- 
don and New York. O’Neal had a winning sort of irrever- 
ence toward the Bible. “FU write about it,” he promisee 
Randall, “but don’t expect me to believe in it, unles 
there’s a bonus involved. Fm an Oscar Wilde man. Re 
member what Oscar said about the Crucifiidon of Jesu 
and Christianity? ‘A thing is not necessarily true becaus 
a man dies for it.’ ” 

Next, Randall was led to a young man slouched in 
chair who, in profile, looked like a question mark. As : 
turned out, he ^so knew aU the answers. 

“Elwin Alexander is our planter of oddity items,” N< 
omi explained. 

Puzzled, Randall asked, "What do you mean by oddii 
items?” 

Naomi nodded to Alexander. "Tell him, Elwin.” 
Alexander cocked his head at Randall. “You real 
want to know? Okay, if you’re w illin g to suffer cruel ai 
unusual punishment. This is what I feed to hungry new 
pai^r columnists and editors.” He inhaled deeply, and e 
haling, he began speaking a mile a minute like a tobao 
auctioneer. “Do you know the shortest verse in t 
English language text of the New Testament contains or 
two words, ‘Jesus wept.’? Do you know that the apostl 
\ Christ as Rabbi, for Teacher? Do you know ti 
the New Testament credits Jesus with exactly forty-sev 
miracles? Do you know that the Old Testament makes : 
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Wien it happened? Certainly. From the standpoint of 
the Roman Empire, the trial of Jesus in Jerusalem was 
purely a ininor local disturbance, of which the Romans 
were having hradreds. Even the Petronius report of Jesus’ 
tnal ^for all its value to us today — ^was merely another 
routme report in 30 a.d. In fact, Mr. Randall, most bibli- 
cal scholars have always thought it surprising and fortu- 
nate that anything was written about Jesus by people who 
Md pmked up informatioh from those who had known 
Him. Yet, in the gospels, we did receive such testimony. 
Haw courts have usually depended upon the testimony of 
witnesses as evidence of facts. The gospels gave us such 
evidence. Scholars always understood that biographical 
det^s about Jesus were scarce because the witnesses with 
teeir oral accounts— whom the gospel writers later drew 
THc V “terested in Christ’s biography but in 

ms Messiahship. His foUowers felt no need to record his- 

to end. They were 

andS looked, but in what He did 

a life ”0 “es'l for preserving 


a Itfp no need tor preserving 

immediate retem they_ expected His 


ordinarv npnViiV* clouds of heaven.’ But laymen, 

^.skeptiK aJd dlubteJhavr^^ understood this, and so 
our time, who Se^hl “ number. To people 

'4 ■- has becomp i’mgraphy and history educated, 

' like Hercules or Paul BunyM.’^‘'^°°'^ ^ 

will be put°o re^^ Bible, you feel their doubts' 

the new Bible^^niw^r fiually. "With the advent of 
Messiah will hp fi.n skepticism will cease. Jesus the 
strong as Proof will be 


as 


strong as if ‘“=oepted. ^ 

film. Once it is knn'nr^^il Pr^erved in photographs or on 


ticipated doubt by takincr ® ^ brother who an- 

about His life onci^® down firsthand facts 

scrint ’ rs known that sbrpHB nf TnnmT- 


ttuuui xiis life, oncA 1 . «W>YXI xuauiaau 

script have survived tbflt\^°^ shreds of manu 
His Ascencipo * 1 .- _ . . an eyewitness account of 


His Ascension the wnWri eyewitness account of 

fieHefrcstorSvIrUe^^^ t unalloyed - 

Wheeler and his f 

Su s are about to introduce to the 
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staffs research files so that he might study them in the 

next few days. , , „n i 

‘Tm going to speak to Deichhardt and Wheeler to- 
morrow about giving us the green light on publicity ma- 
terial,” Randall said. ‘T’U promise them we’ll be careful. 
I Vmow the risks involved. In fact, I had a dangerous run- 

in this morning.” ^ ^ . T,1 

Randall told the staff briefly about how Cedne Plum- 
mer had tried to bribe him. Immediately, Cunningham 
and Helen de Boer chimed in with their own experiences. 
Since Plummer’s interview with de Vroome had ap- 
peared, they had each received threatening anonymous 
phone calls, but had hung up before they could learn 
exactly what the callers wanted. And yes, they had re- 
ported this to Hcldering’s security office. 

“Okay,” said Randall. “I’m sure there’ll be more of the 
i same. But let’s assume we reach publication safely, witl 
' our secret intact. The next question on the agenda: Hov 
\ do we release the story of &e International New Testa 
1 ment to the public?” 

' Everyone in the room thought that there should be i 
j huge press conference for newspaper, television, and radi( 
.i representatives of all nations. 

“Agreed about the press conference,” said Randall 
j “How'cver, since this is, in my opinion, absolutely the big 
■/i gest news story in modem times, I think the press con 
fcrcnce should be the biggest one in history. I have tw 
wild notions. I’d like to see the opening announcemer 
• made from a stage in the Netherlands Royal Palace o: 
'• ; the Dam. And I’d like it made not only to the press, bv 

f'l simultaneously to the world’s viewers around the glob? 

Id like to transmit our press conference — the announce 
'a discovery, the aimouncement of the ne’ 

Bible containing it — to every country on earth via Inte 
; sat, the communications satellite system. How’s that?” 
staff reaction was unanimously enthusiastic. 

.•' i volunteered to investigate discreetly th 

I possibility of using the royal palace on Friday, July i: 
uic d.atc for the publication announcement. Lester Cur 
nmgham offered to speak in confidence to the heads < 
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Randall shook Ms hand. “Yes, Miss Nicholson has told 

R^y was ai at ease. “Glad to meet yon sir 

DarleL wrote me about her job with t 

wS going to Europe on tMs trip to work yon. W 
thouMit I’d just stop by to say — to wish her a good tnp. 
“That’s gallant of you,” said Randall, coming all 

way from Kansas to say bon voyage.” _ 

Ingram blushed, and stammered, Well, I— I had some 

business in New York, also, but tha^s, 

“I’ll leave you two,” said Randall. I d better g 

^°0^ce^My inside the private room, 
when he had first heard of this Roy Ingram. K bee^ 
the evening of the day he had Darlene Nicholson. 
She had been one of several girls sent over ^ J 
as apphcants for a secretarial ^fall had 

worldng in his office, and he’d buzzed for Wanda to pg 
up some papers. Wanda had come m, aiffi t ®.... _ 
open door behind her, Randall had seen Darlene sitting 
across from Wanda’s desk with her long legs crossed. 

“Who is she?” Randall had asked. 

; “One of the ^Is applying for the job. I’ve been mter- 
.v 'ewing her. She won’t m^e it.” _ ^ , 

“Maybe she’s applying for the wrong position. Sen 
er in, Wanda, and no cracks, please. And remember to 


/ shut the door.” 

It had been almost too easy, after that. Her name was 
Darlene, and she had left Kansas City two months 
because it was smothering her creative bent. She 
! - ways wanted to be on New York television. There had 
been promises and prospects, but no performances, ® 
she was almost out of money. So she had thought tha 
she mi^t like to work for a famous firm that hanffied 
famous people, because that might be fun. Randall liked 
, her easy manner and those breasts and long legs. He had 
served her a drink and dropped a few names of clients and 
friends. He had told her that he was too impressed with her 
personality and intellect to let her waste her talents on 
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but I might warn you” — ^Naomi gave him a crooked smile 
— “Lori is hardly a sex object.” 

Randall winced. “You really think that’s a big thing 
with me?” 

“I just wanted you to know. I think you’d better see her 
for a minute, before you make up your mind.” 

“I’ll take her. And I’ll see her — ^for a minute.” 

Naomi had gone to the door and opened it. ‘^Lori,” 
Naomi called out, “Mr. Randall will see you now.” 

As Naomi stepped aside, Lori Cook came into the 
room. Hastily, Naomi introduced her and then took her 
leave. 


Come in, come in,” Randall said, “and have a seat.” 
Naomi had spoken the truth, of course. Lori Cook 
was hardly a sex object. She was birdlike, a tiny gray 
parrow. She limped toward his desk, sat nervously, 
brushed back her wispy hair, and placed her folded 
hands carefully in her lap. 

^ “Miss Dunn says you’re a whiz,” Randall began. 
UT,? working in another office, I understand, 

^y would you want to leave it to be my secretary?” 
Becausp I was told that this is where everything will 
be happening from today on. Everyone says the success 

your stall Testament depends on you and 

anvwirrf ‘"’'‘"-^Serates,” said Randall. “It’ll be a success 

is vcrv^i’mnnV''^f success of this new Bible 

IS very important to you?” 

from what’s in it, but 

faith, Lori?”*^^” Randall dourly. “What is your 

bccna^nL^P^^l'"- I’ve left the Church and 

“Whv?” ^ I^^<^sbytenan services.” 

I m not sure. I guess I’m searching.” 

'■bn'ou left abroad a few years. Tm interested 

}oii left whatever you’re from.” 

>- could sec Lori Cook clench her hands. Her litUe 


in w 
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After all, putting a penis inside a young woman who wants 
it was hardly an act of corruption. If there was any cor- 
ruption, it was in using his image as a father figure, as 
wen as -his wealth and power, to take advantage of her 
neurotic weakness. She belonged with someone her own 
age who cared for her and would give her three children 
and a new washing machine and dryer for life. .She.he- 
longed with someone like Roy Ingram. But she preferred 
. a bon voyage party on the S.S. France. Well, it woirked 
for her and it worked for him, and to hell with morality. 

“Come on, Darlene,” he said, “the Champagne’s on the 
hfiuse.” 

That was what he could recollect of the first day 
oard. Then, the second day, a day at sea. 

Lying on the stateroom bed, he picked up the second 
ogram and skimmed it. 

EVENTS DU JOUR 

i 

SATURDAY, JUNE 8 

MORNING 

7:30 A.M, BREAKFAST 

9:30 A.M, Chambord Dining Room. ^ 

10:00 A.M. CALISTHENICS by the 

Sv/imming Pool, "D" Deck, 
with your instructor. 

He tossed the program aside, and revived what be 
lid of the second day. 

Wheeler and Naomi Dunn, who had separate bed- 
ims in the luxurious Normandie Suite on the Upper 
ck, came down and joined Randall and Darlene as 
y were finishing their light breakfast. After promising 
leeler and Naomi to begin working with them in 30 
ir, RandaU had taken Darlene on a brisk hike around 
Verandah Deck, and then he had placed a ten-dollM 
for each of them on the distance that the ship would 
'er between noon today and noon tomorrow. They had 
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Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. The hero 
Philip Carey, had been bom with a clubfoot. At fourteen 
Philip had become religious, and he convinced himsel 
that if God willed it so, faith could move mountains, H< 
had decided that if he beheved strongly enough, prayec 
to God long enough, the Lord would make his clubfoo 
whole. Philip believed and he prayed and he set the dati 
for the miracle. The night before the date of the miracle 
he said his prayer naked to please his Maker. He W’ent t( 
bed and to sleep with confidence. He woke in the momini 
filled with )oy and gratitude. His first instinct was to pn 
down his hand and feel the foot which w’os whole now 
but to do this seemed to doubt the goodness of God. Hi 
knnv that his foot was well. But at last he made up hi 
mind, and with the toes of his right foot he fust touchet 
his left. Then he passed his hand over it. He limped down 
stairs . . . 

With that passage, Randall supposed, he too had be 
come a cynic. 

And Lori Cook? He listened, 

“I’ve never blamed Our Lord,” she was saying, “S< 
many people pray, and I’ve supposed that when I prayc( 
He was too busy. I still have faith. I was going to gc 
home a year ago, but I heard of a religious project tha 
needed secretaries. Some instinct told me to go for th( 
interview in London. I was hired, and sent to Amsterdam 
I've been with Resurrection Two ever since, and ncvci 
regretted it. Everything here is mysterious, but exciting 
I’m doing my job and W'aiting to Icara what good worl; 
we’ve accomplished.” 

Randall was moved. He said, “You won’t be disap- 
pointed, Lori. Okay, you’re hired.” 

She was genuinely thrilled. "Thank you, Mr, Rnndalh 
I — I’m ready to .start this second, if you have anything.” 

I don’t think so. Besides, it’s almost goinc-homc time.” 

“Well, if you have nothing special, Mr. Randall, I’JJ/fj 
stay on a bit and move supplies from my old dc.sk i--’-' 
my new one.” 

She had limped toward the door, opened it. 
go out, when Randall rcmi 
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She glanced at Wheeler. “That is the gospel historj 
Jesus the man, without the sayings, the miracles, and 
and maybes. That is all hundreds of millions of Ch 
tians have been able to know of Jesus, as a person, 
almost two thousand years.” 

Randall stirred himself. “I must admit, that was v 
little upon which to build a church and hardly' enoi 
to prove that Jesus was the Son of God.” 

“Or to keep millions as believers so long,” said Whee 
“And recently, since the onslaught of the rationalists i 
the coming of the scientific age, not enough, not enougl 
keep the faithful satisfied.” 

“Still, there were outside non-Cliristian writings ah 
Christ,” Randall recalled. “Josephus, for one, and sc 
Roman scribes.” 

“Ah, Steve, but still not enough and not conclus 
Christian evidence is relatively detailed compared to n 
Christian evidence. Our Roman, evidence speaks of 
existence of Christians, but gives no description of Ch) 
However, we can safely assume that if Christianity ' 
acknowledged by its enemies, there must have exi: 
a Christ, In fact, we do have two Jewish sources wl 
speak of Christ.” Wheeler placed his cigar stub oj 
tray. You mentioned Flavius Josephus, the self-st] 
! priest and Jewish historian who became a Roman. His 
spanned the years 37 a.d. to around 100 a.d. If we cc 
trust the extant manuscripts of his writings, we wo 
have factual confirmation of the gospels. Josephus finis 
writing his Antiquities of the Jcm’s in 93 A.D. He api 
ently mentioned Christ in two passages. . , . Naomi, 
you have them handy?” 

Naomi Dunn had already located her research. 
longer one of Josephus’ two passages reads, ‘There at 
at this time Jesus a wise man, if it is right to call hir 
nian. For he was the doer of extraordinary acts, a teac 
of men who are glad to receive the truth, and he drevi 
himself many Jews and many of the Greek race. He 1 
the Christ. And when Pilate at the instance of the foreiti 
men among us had sentenced him to be crucified, th 
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one enclosure, the Krasnapolsky, to the confines of a 
second enclosure, this Mercedes, to yet one more cmIo- 
surc, his suite in the Amstel Hotel, was oppressive. Defi- 
nitcly—providing he maintained Heldering’s precautions 
he would allow himself a walk and a breath of the clean 

fresh Dutch air. , 

“How far are we from the Amstel Hotel, Theo / 

"Wij zijn niet ver van het hotel. Near, not far. Sk, 
seven blocks maybe.” 

“Okay. Stop right there at the comer, Theo, the comer 
attlie canal intersection.” 

The driver half turned in his seat, puzzled. “You want 
me to stop, Mr. Randall?” 

“Just to drop me off. I want to walk the rest of the way 
to the hotel.” 

“My instmetions, Mr. Randall, are not to let yon from 
my sight until I have delivered you safe to the hotel.” 

“I know your instmetions, Theo. I intend to see that 
you follow them. You can keep me in your sight. You 
can tag right behind me, follow me all the way to the 
hotel. How’s that?” 

Theo looked uncertain. *‘But — ^ 

Randall shook his head. These automatons following 
their goddam instmetions, programmed, literal, forever in- 
flexible. “Look, Theo, we’re adhering to the rules. I wani 
to as much as you do. You’ll have your eye on me al 
the way. It’s simply that I haven’t been out in the cit] 
since I arrived. I need a little exercise. So please droj 
me here, and you can stay fifty feet behind.” 

Tlieo, emitting an audible sigh, swung to the side o! 
the street and pulled up. He leaped from his seat tc 
open the back door, but Randall had already stepped ou 
of the car with his briefcase. “Just tell me where I am,’ 
he .said. “Point me in the right direction.” 

Theo pointed to the left along the canal. “You wall 
^r.aight beside this canal, the Prinsengracht, to the end 
You are at the Amstel River then. Yon go right for one 
VO, tlucc blocks until Sarphatistraat, and next left acrosi 
it’.c bridge, and the first next small street is Professo 
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“Yes. The first was Thallus. He wrote of the darkn 
that settled on Palestine when Jesus died. He thought , 
eclipse caused the darkness, although later Chnsti, ^ 
authors insisted it was actually a miracle. Ncxt,^ Phny j ^ 
Younger, when he was governor of Bithynia, in a letto •; 
to the Emperor Trajan — around HO A.D.— spoke of ca, 
tending with the sect of Christians in his community. \ 
considered this Christianity a crude superstition, but wrol.;: 
that the followers appeared to be harmless, gathering be.-; 
fore daybreak to sing ‘a hymn to Christ as to a goo. 
Next, there was Tacitus writing in his Annals sometnnc. 
between 110 a.d. and 120 a.d. The Emperor Nero, K 
absolve himself of having burned Rome, had blamed tft 
conflagration on the Christians Naomi, let me have 

that passage.” , 

Wheeler took two typewritten pages from her, men, 
said to Randall, “I want you to hear at least a portion.- 
■ of what Tacitus wrote about that event. ‘Nero fastenea, 
the guilt and inflicted the most exquisite tortures on a\ 
class hated for their abominations, called Christians -by-; 
the populace. Christus, from whom the name had 
gin, suffered the extreme penalty during the reign of Ti- 
berius at the hands of one of our procurators, 

A Pilatus, and a most mischievous superstition, thus checke » 
l^for the moment, broke out not only in Judaea, the firs ■ 

' source of the evil, but even in Rome. ; . 

Wheeler looked up. “Finally, we have that gossipy, 
historian, Suetonius, in his Lives of the Caesars, wn en 
at some time between 98 a.d. and 138 a.d. Speaking o 
the Emperor Qaudius, Suetonius wrote,^ ‘He ^ 

from Rome all the Jews, who were continually 
disturbances at the instigation of Chrestus.’ And that s_ ^ 
bulk of it, Steve, the only real non-Christian menti' 
of Christus or Chrestus or Christ, most of them 
a half century to more than a century after 
supposed to have died. So what we’ve inherited from Je 
ish and Roman history is that probably the catalys 
this new religion was named Christ. If we wanted 
we had to depend on highly biased sources, namely 
four gospel writers. We simply did not possess an obj 
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polit!c-de politic komtl Ga in de auto! Wij moeten vlug 

Suddenly he was released and, lightened, he pitched 
forward on his face. The claws were at his throat no 
more, the fists had gone. Forcing himself to his ki^s, he 
snatched up his briefcase, hug^g it to his chest. The car 
door slammed behind him. The motor raced, the gears 
ground, and rubber spun against the pavement. Reeling 
slightly, still on his knees, Randall looked over his shoul- 
der. The car had taken o5 like a rocket, evaporating, 
swallowed up by the night 

Head swimming, Randall tried to rise and failed. Then, 
gradually, he realized that a pair of strong arms had 
grasped him under his armpits and someone was helping 
him to his feet He turned to find the person assisting 
him was wearing a navy blue officer’s cap with a black 
visor, and had a wide, concerned, flushed face, a slate- 
blue jacket dark blue trousers, a whistle on a chain, a 
badge, a truncheon, and a pistol such as the one 
Groat had worn. The badge. A Dutch policeman. And 
another policeman, same uniform, coming up on the run. 
The police were exchanging words that Randall could not 
understand. 

Randall was swaying on his feet, when he saw Theo 
at last breathless and pale, rubbing his bruised neck as 
he elbowed between the police, speaking rapidly to them 
in Dutch. 


“Mr. Randall, Mr. RandaU,” Theo cried out "you are 
hurt?” ^ 


"I’m fine, perfectly fine,” said Randall. "Just scared out 
of my wits, that’s all. What happened to you? I looked 
for you — ’’ 

I tried to help — tried to get the gun from the glove 
compartment — ^but the lock jammed and before I was 
able— one of them grabbed me from behind, clubbed me 
so hard I was knocked out flat on the seat You have 
)our briefcase? Ah, good, good.’’ 

Randall became aware of a white Volkswagen, with a 
blue light above the roof and the police badge painted on 
the door, drawing up across the way from Theo’s Mer- 
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Randall had finished lighting his pipe. “You haven’t 
told me much about that yet, George.” 

'‘You’ll get the whole story in the next weeks. For now, 
briefly, here is how tlic Petronius Parchment probably 
came into being. As you know, while Jesus was preach- 
ing in the Roman colony of Palestine, the emperor of 
Rome was the elderly Tiberius. For various reasons, 
Tiberius preferred to live on the isle of Capri. As his 
representative in Rome, he left the prefect of his Praeto- 
rian Guard, the ambitious Lucius Aelius Sejanus. Emperor 
Tiberius ruled through Sejanus, but actually Sejanus was 
the man who ran the Roman Empire and he planned to 
get rid of Tiberius and take over the throne for himself. 
In the colonics and provinces of Rome, Sejanus set up 
governors who would be loyal to him and he had a net- 
work of centurion captains who reported to him regularly 
on any disloyalties, defections, or rebellions in the Em- 
pire. It was Sejanus who gave Pontius Pilate his post in 
Palestine. And apparently, the officers of the Roman sol- 
.''•'l^er Pilate were ordered to report regularly— -some- 
, - ' V — to Sejanus by courier on every distur- 

' „• ' • execution, no matter how minor, taking place 

cc.” 

I was fascinated, “So when Jesus went on trial 
cnicificd, even though it was a small affair, a 
lan officer routinely reported it to Sejanus in Rome?” 

‘‘Something like that," said Wheeler. “Either Pilate him- 
, self approved and sent the routine report of Jesus’ trial 
to the governor of Damascus, w’bo in turn sent it on to 
Sej-anus in Rome. Or Pilate did not bother to pass tlie 
report along, but tlic captain of his personal guard, who 
led Jesus to the Cross and supervised His Crucifixion, 
wnttc the report in Pilate's name and sent it by military 
courier to Sejanus. .And this captain under Pilate was 
named Petronius. But here is the interesting tiring. Sejanus 
probably never saw the report.” 

^ Never sarv it?” said Randall. “WTiat do you mean?” 

According to the report, Jesus was supposedly ex- 
ecuted on the seventh day of the Ides of April in the 
serenteenth year of die reign of Tiberius — ^that would 
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reason, some larger purpose. He had become corscicezs 

n rtf Ti5r frt rt -rtort^ Tr'^.a— ^ 


a continuity, of his linkage to a past where he had, ti 
a way, lived before and to a future where he would Irre 
on and on, again and again, through mortals unknown to 
him who would come into being as he had come, and- 
they would perpetuate his reality throughout eternity. 

ViTiat pcr\’adcd his being, he was aware, could sot 
yet be called by the name of faith — ^that is, unques- 
tioning faith in an unseen and divine master or master 
planner who provided humans with motivation and pur- 
pose and was the explanation for the inexplicable. "^Tiat 
had overcome him, and could be more easily understood 
by him, was the beginning of a belief, a belief that his 
being on earth had a meaning, not only for himself but 
also for those whom his life brushed against or touched. 
In short, he was not here by accident or chance, and 
therefore he was not expendable, a waste, a cipher danc- 
ing m a void until the ultimate darkness. 

He remembered his father’s once quoting the terrible 

>vL creSs 

w our consent 

part ofhk not yei 

somethms!^ ^ tonight, he had seen 

•im=“o'5briS 

5> f7r»rt<» . ^ 


^’ascnouch,ancxcitPrn7nr in a human 

With d'erermSon a passion, 

coon of intr„ ’ ^ released himself from this co- 


Cfion nf : ’ ‘cieasea hm 

prosaic wor!d°S7him"Md^m 

brought him on .i,;.:... '"' retrace the 


Two hours ago he had rnm u ^ belief, 

^eupied. but had hardly seen ^e 

!!:?■:’ 'Jrc strem " Jaken by his experf! 

P“Pl=. te iadtc„ aiSS ‘"S 1^- op™ 
attacked, waylaid by two 
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the Petronius Parchment and the Gospel According to 
James. Either way, since Christians were being perse- 
cuted, these papers were sealed in the base of a statue 
and hidden from the authorities,,..and with the passage of 
decades and centuries, the base was buried under silt and 
debris and lost — ^until Professor Monti excavated it six 
years ago. Currently, the contents are leased to us, and 
are still secret, but soon they will be made public and 
become the property of the world in the pages of the In- 
ternational New Testament” 

‘Tantastic,” said Randall. He scraped his chair closer 
' the publisher. “Still, George, you haven’t let me in fully 
1 the secret. The little you did reveal, at our first meet- 
g, was obviously enou^ to make me set everything else 
;ide and go along with you. Now Pd like to be told the 

St”. 

Wheeler nodded understandingjy. “Of course you 
ould, and you shall be told.” He held up his forefinger. 
Slot yet, though, Steve. We have reserved in Amsterdam 
ae galley proof for you. Once we arrive, you shall read 
le Gospel According to James and the annotated ma- 
srial from the Petronius Parchment in their entirety. Pd 
refer not to spoil that first reading by dribbling out bits 
ad pieces of it. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“I do mind, but I suppose I can wait a few days. At 
last tell me this— What did Jesus look like?” 

“Not as da Vinci, Tintoretto, Raphael, Vermeer, Ve- 
)nese or Rembrandt depicted Him, I assure you. Not like 
le figure on those store-bought religious crosses found in 
illions of homes throughout the world. Jaines, H3s broth- 
', knew Him as a man, not a martyred matinee idol.” 
Tieeler smiled. “Patience, Steve — ” 

“What continues to haunt me,” Randall interrupted, 
s what you told me about Jesus’ surviving the Crucifixion, 
that conjecture?” 

“Absolutely not,” said Wheeler emphatically. “James 
as witness to the fact that Jesus did not die on the cross, 
d not ascend to heaven — at least not in 30 a.d. — ^6ut 
vd on to continue His missionary work. James gives 
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Moved by this diy, cold, pagan verdict reverberating 
up through the corridors of centuries, Randall sat trans- 
fixed as he read on to the end of the official report written 
on Friday, April 7, in the year 30 a.d. 

Without spending time to examine the text again, or 
even to think about it, Randall flipped through the pages 
that follov/cd until he arrived at the last page of the 
Gospel According to John. He held his breath and turned 
that page also. 

There it was in simple splendor, a reality, a fact, the 
password to faith, the long-awaited Resurrection. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JAMES 

I, James of Jerusalem, brother of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, heir of the Lord, eldest of the Lord’s sur- 
viving brethren and the son of Joseph of Nazareth, 
am soon to be brought before the Sanhedrin and the 
head priest Ananus charged with seditious behavior 
because of my leadership of the followers of Jesus in 
our community. 

Herewith, as a servant of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and while time is left for me to per- 
form this necessary act, I set down a brief testimony 
of my brother Jesus Christ’s life and ministry, to pre- 
vent growing distortions and calumnies and to give 
guidance to the disciples of the faith against manifold 
temptations and to restore fortitude to our followers 
among the persecuted twelve tribes of the Disper- 
sion. 

Tne other sons of Joseph, the Lord’s surviving 
brethren and mine owm, are , . . [Ed.: Portion of 
fragment missing] I remain to speak of the firstborn 
and best beloved Son. This testimony is my witness 
and recollection of the life, and the testimony of the 
apostles of The Disciples of Jesus w'ho also witnessed 
the life where I could not witness it, and I put forth 
the truth of the Son who spoke for the Father so 
that the messengers may bring the tidings to The 
Poor cvcrj-whcrc. [Ed.: The earliest followers of Jesus 
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abaret de TAtlantique, and after dinner in the Foi 
tinebleau Lounge, the main one aimdships, dancin 
ad horse-racing games. 

EVENTS DU JOUR 

MONDAY, JUNE 10 

That had been the fourth day, yesterday. Hours 
[uestions and answers with Wheeler and Naomi Dunn < 
low previous new Bibles, from the King James Vei 
o the modem Revised Standard Version, had been 
)ared, as indoctrination for an imderstanding of hov 
international New Testament had been and was 1 
readied. The torrent of talk had left him fatigued, 
ae had drunk too much red wine and Scotch at the ‘ 
tain’s Gala Dinner” in the evening. 

EVENTS DU JOUR 

lUESDAY, JUNE 11 


Today. 

He would learn, for the first time, the setup of B 
ction Two in Amsterdam, and he would be briefe 
e consultants he would meet at the British Muser 
London tomorrow, on his stafi in Amsterdam, an 
other consultants he was free to call upon for publ 
lations copy in Paris, in Frankfurt and Mainz, ai 
Rome. 

“Steve, your eggs will be cold!” Darlene’s voice i 
He tossed aside the final daily program, and s 
off the bed. 

“Coming, honey!” he shouted. 

The last day at sea had begun. 

By midaftemoon, the three of them had moved out 
and they were still talking. Darlene, when be had 
her a short time before, was playing Ping-Pong o 
Verandah Deck with some oily Hungarian lecher. 
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you’ll find Mr. Wheeler is unduly cautious and pessimis- 
tic about such matters. I can tell you, I have observed 
the operation in the Krasnapolsky, It is foolproof. It is an 
absolute fortress of security. The fact is that the operation 
has been in existence in that hotel for twenty months, and 
no one on the outside has the faintest notion of the mag- 
nitude of what has been taking place on the inside. ... 
Mr. Wheeler, you must tell Steve your security record — 
not one word leaked to the press, or sold out to the tele- 
vision or radio media, or even gossiped about- to the dis- 
sident clergy in this time.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Wheeler, scratching his neck. 
“StOl, as we approach these last two crucial months, I 
worry. Secrecy becomes more important than ever. De- 
spite the fact that we have the most experienced private 
security force ever assembled — guards and plainclbthes- 
men recruited from those who have formerly been with 
the FBI, Scotland Yard, the Sfiretd, this group headed up 
by a Dutchman, Inspector Heldering, a former officer at 
Interpol — continue to worry. I mean, there have been 
rumore circulating about us, and tremendous pressure is 
building from the outside, in press and dissident clergy 
alike, to find out by any means what we are up to.” 

Something had caught Randall’s ear for a second time. 

^ne dissident clergy,’’ repeated Randall. “I should 
thmk all the clergy, -without exception, would want to 
cooperate with you in keeping this -under -wraps until the 
l^t mmute. Clergymen, as a body, will benefit as much as 
when your New Testament appears.” 

to sea, and thought for a moment. 

Have you ever heard of the Reverend Maertin de 
Vroome, pastor of the Westerkerk, that big church in 
Amsterdam?” 

“I’ve read something about him”— Randall recalled his 
conversation with Tom Carey in Oak City — “and a friend 

t ^ home town, a minister, is a great admirer 
of de Vroome.” 

Well, I m not an admirer of de Vroome, quite the 
opposit<^ but those young Turks in the clergy who want 
to overthrow the ortiiodox church, convert it into a com- 
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back to the solidity of the old church. This might brin 
an end to de Vroorae’s ambitions and bring a halt to hi 
ecclesiastical revolution.” 

“Does de Vroome know about Resurrection Two?” Rar 
daU wondered. 

“We have reason to believe that he suspects what w 
are up to in the Hotel Krasnapolsky. He has dozens o 
spies, more spies than we have security guards. We ar 
only certain that to date he does not know the detail 
of our discovery. If he did, he would have been heari 
from months ago, undercutting us before we could giv 
the public our entire story and proof. But now, wit! 
every day, it becomes more dangerous. For as the Nev 
Testament comes off the presses, there are more page; 
available, and some of them may fall into de Vroome’! 
hands before our publication date. If this happened, hf 
could harm us ^perhaps even destroy us — through clevei 
advance misrepresentation and distortion. A leak to the 
press or to de Vroome could kill us. I teU you of this, 
Steve, because the moment that de Vroome knows o] 
your eastence, your position with us, you wUl become 

one of his prime targets.” 

^‘He’ll get nothing from me,” said Randall. "No one 

EulrVu?..!" ™ ^ave to keep your 

thoue-ht^ncn'^ ^^ute of every day.” Wheeler was lost in 

ibmeTnnrpJ^ , whether I’ve omitted any- 

duug more you should know about Resurrection Two.” 

tion that Wheelerhad oSttS' 

soiShi^^mn^t^ the inner circle of per- 

New Testamem responsible for the International 

lessor Anmict Italian archeologist, Pro- 

coverv Pmfpf made the sensational dis- 

Rom? dw2 connected with the University of 

in a vilH cr> younger daughter, Angela Monti, 

Frenchman Then there was the 

comnaraHp’ cr' Henri Aubert, a profound and in- 

SdCchLnTr' authenticated the papyrus 

ancl parchment fragments in his Carbon 14 Dating De- 
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pianist was playing the haunting Parisian song, "Mela) 


colte Each was finishing a second Scotch-on-the-rock 
and Randall was feeling relaxed. - 

As they made small talk, Randall took in the Cabari 
de lAtlantique once more. It had become his favoril 
refuge on the S.S, France. They were seated between th 
1 j bars. The drintang bar was the one up ahead, s( 
cue m a dark recess. Three or four passengers wer 
u ® handsome bartender, who looked a 

It Iie_ had been a leading man of the Com^die Fran?ais£ 
was identifying for a customer the miniature flags of a’ 
nations which decorated the wall of the bar. Behind Ran 
U was the horseshoe-shaped food bar which opened a 
dnight and where a perfectly type-cast French che 
pensed onion soup, hot dogs on roUs, and similar de 
uts, to the night people. 

in at Southampton at sb 
rt morning,” he heard Naomi say. “After pass- 

ec , we disembark for customs around eight it 
I morning I don’t know whether Mr. Wheeler has s 

London or we’re taking 
’ll rRp ° Station. Once we get to London, 

irp yo“ into the Dorchester. Mr. Wheeler and 
■fkf. ^ enough to take you over to the 

L>r: Jeffries and 

i settled, we’ll leave 

V on T® « Amsterdam. You can 

r nnpcft ^ ^^ffries and Dr. Knight, ask them what- 
^ want, tape their answers, and remain 
' hpfor anything you still require the next 

[theSce- Amsterdam. I’m sure you’ll 

I honP gentlemen interesting.” ■ 

a finp oT°’ Randall. The tw drinks had given 
waifpr a didn’t want to lose it. He hailed 

rsSd beni^f 5 ^ -s”'” , • 

as you wish.” ^ company as long 

Na^S'^onr , soother round, and focused on 

Naomi once more. “Those Britishers I’m to be, with^ 
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I humble and holj' teacher, revealing Himself to only a 
cw. 

In Rome, James had learned, his brother Jesus was 
)ftcn seen at the Pincian Gate, there in beggary among 
he poor and ailing, giving them aid and comfort. In the 
linth year of the reign of Claudius Caesar, all sixty thou- 
and Jews in Rome were driven from the city and Jesus 
vas among them. “And our Lord, in his escape from 
?.omc with his disciples, had that night 'v\'alked across the 
ibundant fields of Lake Fucinus, which had been drained 
)y Claudius Caesar and cultivated and tilled by the 
lomans.” Jesus was then fifty-four years of age. 

James wTotc: 


It was told to me b}* Paul that w’hen Paul arrived 
in Corinth, and dwelt with a Jew named Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla, both workers of leather, he learned 
of the final agony and the true resurrection and as- 
cension of Jesus. Aquila and Priscilla bad been driv- 
en from Rome vith other Jews at the command of 
Emperor Qaudius, under strict edict not to con- 
gregate or to practice their outlawed creed whilo on 
Roman soil. Aquila and PrisdUa had left Rome in the 
comp.any of Jesus, and made the arduous journey 
south to the port of Puteoli. In the port city, whL’c 
av>’aiting an Egyptian grain vessel to talic him to 
Alexandria, and thence to Gaza, Jesus gathered up 
the refugees in the Jevrish quarter and spoke to them 
of maintaining steadfast faith in the Father and in 
the coming Idngdcm of God and the Son. .•‘vnd he 
revealed himself as the Son. An informer in the cen- 
gregation. for the reward of 15,000 sesterces, re- 
rened to the local authorities that Jesus had 
disobeyed the command of Caesar. Forthwith, a cor 
pany c: Roman soldiers garrisoned at a nmr.m cutsiu 
the pert was dispatched to arrest Jestis for the crir.' 




:out trial. J< 
c: land 




to cat 


utside Puteoil 



“How so?” 

“Appearance, temperament, everything. Dr. Knig 
one of those precocious and eccentric English' geni 
He’s very young for what he is. Maybe thirty-four o 
Looks rather like Aubrey Beardsley. Have you ever 
a picture of Beardsley? Kind of Buster Brown hai 
deep-set eyes, nose like the beak of an eagle, pushe< 
lower lip, big ears, long, thin hands. Well, that is 
Florian Knight. High-pitched voice, high-strung ma: 
nervous, but absolutely a marvel on New Testament 
guages and scholarship. So, what happened was 
Two years ago. Dr. Jeffries needed someone to do res( 
for him — and for his translation committee — in the B 
Museum, where they have priceless early codices o 
New Testament. He arranged for Dr. Knight to get a 
of absence from Oxford, so that he could move dot 
London and work in the museum as a reader — 

. “A reader? What’s a reader?” 

“It’s the name the British give to a researcher, 
way, you’ll meet Dr. Knight tomorrow, and then 
follow you to Amsterdam as one of your consul 
You’ll find him an invaluable source for material i 
used in preparing your publicity campaign. I’m sure ; 
get^ on with him. Oh yes, only one small difficulty 
r Kinight is rather deaf — too bad, for a person so you 
and he uses a hearing aid, which makes him very 
conscious and often testy. But you’ll manage. You’l 
him over. I think you’re good at that.” 

She held up her empty glass, and gave him a 
quiring look. 

“Oka.y,” said Randall. “I could stand another one 

He signaled toward the bar, until the waiter sav 
and acknowledged the reorder. He returned his atte 
to Naomi Dunn, The bunned brorvn hair, dark com 
ion, straight nose, thin lips still gave her an air of sev 
Yet, somehow, after three Scotches, the gray eyes 
more tolerant, and the dedicated, primly religious s 
■ had modified. His curiosity about her had height 
She had revealed nothing of herself, as a woman, i 
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“Thanks, FIl drink with you to that.” 

They drank slowly. 

“Naomi, how long have you been with'Wheeler at Mis- 
sion House?” 

“Five years.” 

“What did you do before that?” 

She fell silent, then gazed directly at him. “I was a 
nun, a Franciscan nun, for — ^for two years. I was known 
as Sister Regina. Are you surprised?” 

He was more than surprised, but he tried not to reveal 
it. He took a long swallow of his drink, eyes still on her, 
and realized that in all his recent and surprising fantasies 
of undressing her — ^because she was so prim and tlght- 
assed — he had always visualized her in a full-length mm’s 
habit before she was disrobed. 


He did not answer her question. Instead, he inquired, 
“Why did you leave?” 

“It had nothing to do with faith. Fm as religious as Fve 
ever been — well, almost. It was simply that I wasn’t cut 
out for the stern routine and discipline of the convent. 
In fact, once I made my decision — ^this meant sending a 
Pope requesting a dispensation of release, 
which was automaUcally granted— I thought the step into 
. ^ secular world would be easy. After all, I wasn’t alone, 
ere are about one million two hundred thousand nuns 
scattered around the world, and the year I quit the reli- 
^ seven thousand nuns who had also 

difficult, the reentry crisis. No more or- 
r y routme and rules. No more prescribed prayers, activ- 
I f’ P'^riods of solitude. Overnight, I had 

to ffimk for myself, fill my days on my own, cease feeling 
naked m very short dresses, get used to male games. I 
nad been an English major in college, before the convent, 
and afterwards it seemed natural to get into some phase 

Mission House has suited me 

very well. So you see ” 

nf '"temipted by a shriU voice from the doorivay 

There you are!” It was Darlene Nicholson’s 
^ breast-fiUed pullover sweater 
ting pants, came rapidly toward them. ' 
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long enough.” She kissed Ws cheek. “We can he together, 

He eyed her, and said carefully, “We are together, Dar- 
lenc.” . „ 

“Silly, you know what I’m saying. 

He changed his position on the bed, to confront her. 
“No, I’m not sure. Exactly what are you saying, Darlene?” 

‘We can get married, and it’s about time. As long as 
you had that wife tied around your neck, I never bothered 
you or brought it up, did 1? I went along because I cared 
for you. 1 kmew if you could, you’d marry me. It’s what 
every girl wants. Now, honey, you can, and I’ve never 
been more excited.” She leaped to her feet and began 
unbuttoning the front of her blouse. “Wow. Let’s get into 
bed — no more wasting time. Let’s celebrate.” 

Randall came to his feet fast, and grabbed her wrists to 
prevent her from undoing her blouse further. “No, Dar- 
lene.” 

Her smile vanished. She looked down at his hands. 


“What arc you trying to do?” 

He released her wrists. “We’re not celebrating getting 
married. I’m not marrying anyone, at least not right now.” 
“You’re not — ^what? You must be kidding me.” 

'Darlene, marriage was never part of our arrangement. 
Think back. Did I ever promise to marry you? From the 
start, I made it clear to you, if you simply wanted to 
move in and live with me, that was fine, that was great. 
We’d live together. Have some fun. I never spoke of 
anything more.” 


Her smooth brow had wrinkled. “But that was before, 
ages ago,^ because you were tied up. I mean, like — well, 
that was it, and I understood. You always said you loved 
me. I figured you did, and if you ever got a divorce, you’d 
want to be together with me. For real, I mean.” She tried 
to revive her good humor. “Steve, listen, it could be 
great for us. It’s been swell up to now. It could be ten 
greater. 1 heard the part on the phone, when you 
J ere talking about your daughter. That’s fine, caring for 
S growing up and she’s out of your life, and 

.■oa don t have to think about it Because you’ll have me. 
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only in bed. But, well, she’s a decent Md, and it’s nice to 

have someone around.” t *1, ♦ wo 

Naomi pushed her empty glass to the edge of the table. 

“I could stand an encore.” 

“So could I. We’re going to feel very good tomght. 

“I feel good already.” ’ t. « 

He ordered again, and the drinks were before them 

almost immediately. _ 

Randall sipped his Scotch, and squmted over the ^ 
of his glass at Naomi. “I— I wanted to ask you some&mg 
(ersonal. About after you left the convent. About what it 


iras like with men.” 

“Lousy,” she muttered, more to herself than to nun. 


“What I mean is — 

“Don’t want to talk about it,” 


she said thickly. “Tired 


af talking. Let’s drink.” » 

. They drank in silence, and her glass was empty nrsc. 
“One more, Steven, for the road.” 

He waved at the bartender and had just enough time 
to finish his drink before two new filled glasses of amber 


liquid materialized. 

She stared at him through narrowing gray eyes as she 
continued with her Scotch. She said, “Mustn’t forget. Have 

>me material on how they did the translation. Should 
vad it, you should, before we land. It’s in my cabin, 
’d better get it.” 

“You can give it to me tomorrow,” he said. 

“Now,” she said. “Important.” 

She took a final swallow, worked herself out of the 
booth and stood up unsteadily. 

He was beside her. He tried to take her arm, but she 
pressed her arm closely against her print dress, rejecting 
his grasp, and starting to walk straight and ladylike out 
of the bar. He followed her, feeling woozy and wonderful. 

They took the small elevator near the Atlantique caba- 
ret on the Verandah Deck down two stories to the 
Upper Deck. Naomi Dunn held on to the wooden corn- 
dor railing as she made her way ahead of him to the de- 
luxe Normandie Suite. 

She took out her key and let them into the first bed- 
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She twisted away from him and offered him her hack. 
“Do me a favor and unzip me,” she said tightly. 

He found the catch beneath her bun of hair, pulled 
at it, and ran the zipper slowly down to the small of her 
back. The nylon print dress fell open, revealing her 
bony spine and the light tan flesh. She wore no brassiere 
and he could not see the elastic band of her panties 
either. 

Her back was still to him. “Does this shock you?” she 
said with a tremor in her voice. “I have nothing on 
underneath.” She twisted around to face him squarely, 
her unfastened dress slipping off her shoulders as she 
did so. “Does this excite you?” 

He was too astonished to be excited. And as he blinked 
. at her in confusion, she began to pull her arms out of the 
sleeves of the dress. She freed her arms and brought 
them down to her sides. The top of her dress dropped to 
her waist. She drew back her bare shoulders and the two 
small exposed breasts became firmer, and the large cir- 
cles of brown nipple seemed to cover most of the sur- 
face of each breast. 

,, Randall felt the heat rising in his chest and running 
■ along the inside of his thighs. 

^o I excite you?” she asked breathlessly. 

Her hand went down between his legs, and slowly her 
mgers rubbed the inside of his left thigh. He could feel 
pnis growing larger and larger under her hand. 
Her hand curled around his full erection. 

‘I love that,” she whispered. “I love it. Do the same to 
me. Go ahead, do it.” 

He embraced her with one arm, bringing her against 
im, as his free hand slid under her skirt, touching her 
warm skin, massaging along her leg until his fingers 
.reached the pubic hair. “Naomi,” he murmured. “Let’s—” 

Wait, Steve, 1 11 take off your clothes.” 

• quickly stripped. Throwing aside his 

jock shorts, he saw that she had stepped out of her dress 
and was naked. In a moment, they were lying on the bed 
together, facing one another. As he tried to bring her , 
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By ten o’clock in the morning, Randall had 
into Zaal F, his office in the Hotel Krasnapolsky wiffi 
precious briefcase. There had been no ^king that moi^ 
ing in Amsterdam. He had permitted Theo to drive ffim 
straight to the Kras entrance. The effort to w^lay him 
ffie night before was stiff on his mind, and he had sum- 
moned his secretary so that he might dictate a memo 
about the assault. Lori Cook’s eyes had widened, and 
stayed wide, as she had taken down details of the attack. 
Hc had instructed her to see that Inspector Heldering 
got the memorandum, with copies to go to the five pub- 
lishers. 

Tins done, Randall had decided to return the page 
proofs of the International New Testament to Dr. Dstca- 
hardt, as he had promised. Preparing to leave his office, 
he had received a caff from Naomi, who said she had to 
see him immediately about his forthcoming appointments 
with Professor Monti, Professor Aubert, and Herr Hetmig. 
She had said that she was on her way over vnth her cotes. 

Randall had summoned Lori again, and handed her the 
page proofs. “Put the book in a manila envelope. Show 
it to no one. Hand it to Dr. Deichhardt personafly. Don’t 
leave it with his secretary. And don’t 1st youmelf get 
abducted.” 

Minutes after Lori had limped out of his office, Naomi 
had entered it with her news. 

There had been no trouble setting appointments for 
Randall with Aubert in Paris and Hennig in Mainz. 

"Strange people, those Montis,” Naomi had said. “The 
professor’s daughter, Angela, took my call. I miess she 
acts as her father’s secretary. She admitted her father had 

anyone from Pvesurreefion 


Two, she insisted that he was tied up now, and kept trying 
to postpone it._ I simply wouldn’t let her off the\o3c I 
c^Iaincd that it was imperative that our publicity direSor 


ofetam more material from Profe«or Mom T ro r?- 
nbout you. Steve, and how vou fd? tfif mt 
personality to be publicized was Prfeo- 
told her we're publishing in a few vS.s so th""' 

- achy. she cenu..,, .ot 
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He was going out of his skull. He was way up there, 
rising, spinning. 

“Ohhh!” he cried, and could feel it all leaving him, 
emptying his mind, his gut, his swollen crotch. The sensa- 
tion of complete relief engulfed him, and he allowed him- 
self to sink down on the bed again, slack and deliciously 
at peace. 

He was conscious of her leawng the bed, heard her 
lash into the bathroom, and he listened to the rush of 
he flushed toilet, listened to her returning. Reluctantly, 
he opened his eyes. She had seated herself on the bed 
beside him. 

She was still naked and she was holding a hand towel. 

As she gently wiped him, her eyes held on his. She re- 
mained unsmiling, but the rigidity had gone from her 
features. 

. He did not know what to say. He had to fill the after- 
void. He said, “Well, anyway, if we sinned, it wasn’t 
original — and it was pleasurable.” 

The transformation in her bewildered him. The pliant 
mien of her features instantly petrified into formal disap-_ 
proval. “That’s not very funny, Steve,” she said. 

•, . “Naomi, come off it. What’s with you?” 

He reached for her, but she evaded him, leaving the 
L d and waiting in silence while he went into the bath- 
room. When he returned to dress, she started for the 
bathroom once more. At the door, she hesitated. “Thank 
you,” she said. “The only favor I ask is that you forget 
this ever happened. I’ll see you at dinner.” 

Five minutes later, having finished dressing, he left her 
cabin and stood in the corridor, lighting his pipe and re- 
flecting upon the experience. 

• The residue of the sexual encounter was not a feeling 
of well-being after all. In retrospect, it had been an un- i 
fun act, and had left him with distaste, not for Naomi j 
but for himself. Nor, he realized, was it the nature of i 
their performance that disturbed him. He had gone down i 
on women before, and they had gone down on him. If !, 
partners were consenting, and it happened naturally, if : 
something was harmless yet wore a face of love, it was ( 
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region. The one in charge — he was so seven years ago, 
though recently he was promoted — ^is Dr. Fernando Tura, 
who has always disagreed with my father’s ideas about 
biblical archeology as being too radical, and who has al- 
ways been a rival of my father. Only Dr. Turn’s approval 
can send an application on to the Higher Council ol 
Antiquities and Fine Arts in the Via del Popolo in Rome, 
Then, if the Council of three finds the application valid, it 
recommends the application to the Director of Antiqui- 
ties, who gives the formal permission. But Dr. Tura was 
diflkult — ” 

“You mean he refused to approve your father’s appli- 
cation to dig seven years ago?” 

“He ridiculed my father’s theory that any valuable 
original manuscript, one that predated Mark or Matthew, 
could be found right here in Italy. Dr. Tura not only 
ridiculed, but he made delays. He instigated bad propa- 
ganda against my father in official circles. But my father 
would not be stopped by such pettiness. Through un- 
official means, my father appealed to a friend and col- 
league on the Higher Council. This made Dr. Tura 
furious, but he was forced to pass along the application 
for the excavation, which was then approved. Later, after 
my father made his brilliant discovery, and it was proved 
to be authentic. Dr. Tura was beside himself with envy' 
and anger. He set out to keep my father in tlie background 
nnd to keep him from receiving credit for the find he 
made. Also, Dr. Tura began to take credit for the dis- 
covery' by sprcadinc the word that he had directed I'ro- 
fessor Monti to Ostia Antica and had encouraged him 
to excavate, as if he, Tura, was tlie genius, and 
Monti really only the one who used .a spade. VmUi.a 
more, so that he could not be contradictial, Di. Hua 
goaded tlic Ministry of Instruction to send luv f.ilhm imi 
ride the country to instigate or .supcn'isi' new dk= in 
famway places.” 

“Did the Ministry have the nuthority to vnt 

father to those places?” 

“Not actuallv.” said Angela. “Hul vun I ni 

only the people who make the law can t.ni'l, ' ■ ' 
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a religious publishing house of goodness — a mere frail 
ortal, a human being, finally, with every weakness to 
rich the flesh is heir. Like himself. Like everyone. 

The lesson had been relearned. He must not forget it. 
5surrection Two would not be peopled by gods and their 
gels, any more than the International New Testament 
Juld hide Jesus, the Son of Man. Inside those sancti- 
onious ones, inside each one of them, was a human 
oed, who tried to stand up to keep from falling. 

He felt a little better. 

Tomorrow and the day after he would not be con- 
ned to purgatory while the rest of them were in heaven. 

' truth be known, he was simply one more of them, 
id aU of them were in hell together. 

HEIR last dinner on the S.S. France was almost over. 

The meal that George L. Wheeler had ordered in 
Ivance, from caviar to crepes Suzette, had been a heavy 
le, but Randall had eaten sparingly and felt the better 
r his austerity. 

Randall could feel the heat coming from behind him, 
the crepes were being prepared, and although Dar- 
j:|;Would be delighted with such an elaborate dessert, 

, ad no stomach for it. He had napped in his state- 
< , despite the drone of Darlene’s eternal closed-circuit 
-vision, and showered, and his hangover was mild. 

’ he had no interest in food. 

He glanced around their small table, situated in the 
ar of the glittering Chambord Dining Room, with its 
ir-studded ceiling ringed by bright lights. At his left, 
irlene was testing the good nature of a young fable 
ward by addressing him in her terrible hi^ school 
ench. At his right, hands primly crossed on her lap, sat 
lomi Dunn, cool, standofiish, speaking only when spo- 
Q to. He tried to revive her nudity, her mons venens, 
r paroxysm at orgasm. He could not revive any of that, 
was as impossible to imagine as violating a vestal vir- 
i. Opposite him, the chair stood empty. 

Not fifteen minutes earlier, George L. Wheeler ha 
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learned my father was on his way to meet you in Milan. 
Dr. Tura had my father intercepted in Florence and com- 
manded him to return to Rome immediately for an ur- 
gent new assignment to Egypt. My father was afraid to 
resist. He returned to Rome, and by tomorrow will be in 
Egj'pt For me, this was the last straw. I made up my 
mind to drive to meet you myself, if my father would 
not. I knov/ everything he knows. I can tell you anything 
he would tell you. I am determined he must receive the 
international credit he deserves. That wiU make him more 
powerful than those jealous politicians in Rome who keep 
him frightened and silent. TTrat is what brought me here. 
I pledge you my cooperation for today and for as long as 
you wish.” 

Randall rose and took his tape recorder. ‘Tm grateful, 
Angela. 1 need you. I have some basic questions to ask 
you.” 

“I will answer everything. You can put it on the tape.” 

“My first question is — what about having lunch with 
me?" 

She burst into laughter. He could see that she was 
even more beautiful than he had thought. She said, “You 
arc so charming, Steve. Of course, I would like to have 
lunch. I am famished.” 

“I made a reservation downstairs in the Escoffier GrilL 
But now that you’re here, not your father, you might 
prefer something livelier. I don’t know Milan. Do yon 
have any favorite restaurants?” 

She stood up. “You have not been in Milano before?” 

“Never. I was in Rome once for a week, and in Venice 
and Florence for a quick day or two, but never Milan-” 

“Then I will take you to the Galleria.” 

"The what?” 

“The Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. It is the most wonder- 
ful arcade in the entire world. So silly and unusual and 
romantic. Come, I will show you.” 

She took his hand quite naturally, and the touch 
naud, her nearness, instantly excited him. 

‘Angela,” he forced himself to say, “this place vr-'-= 
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of a religious publishing house of goodness — a w 
mortal, a human being, finally, with every wea; 
which the flesh is heir. Like himself. Like everyone: 

The lesson had been relearned. He must not 1 
Resurrection Two would not be peopled by gods r. 
angels, any more than the International New Tc 
would hide Jesus, the Son of Man. Inside those 
monious ones, inside each one of them, was a 
biped, who tried to stand up to keep from falling. 
He felt a little better. 

Tomorrow and the day after he would not 
fined to purgatory while the rest of them were in 
If truth be known, he was simply one more c 
and all of them were in hell together. 

Their last dinner on the S.S. France was almost ov 
' The meal that George L. Wheeler had ore 
advance, from caviar to crepes Su 2 ette, had been 
;^^one, but Randall had eaten sparingly and felt th 
or his austerity. 

1^.'/;, ‘ Randall could feel the heat coming from behi 
here the crepes were being prepared, and althot 
, lene would be delighted with such an elaborate 
he had no stomach for it. He bad napped in h 
room, despite the drone of Darlene’s eternal close 
television, and showered, and his hangover w 
But he had no interest in food. 

'i He glanced around their small table, situate( 
rear of the glittering Cbambord Dining Room, 

■; star-studded ceiling ringed by bright lights. At 

I 1 Darlene was testing the good nature of a you 

i ' steward by addressing him in her terrible higl 
: : French. At his right, hands primly crossed on hei 

! Naomi Dunn, cool, standoffish, speaking only wl 
ken to. He tried to revive her nudity, her mons 
her paroxysm at orgasm. He could not revive any 
It was as impossible to imagine as violating a vt 
gin. Opposite him, the chair stood empty. 

Not fifteen minutes earlier, George L. Whes 
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“Vr'cll, give me a little of everything, right up to hi: 
discovery. Mostly concerning his career. I’ll have ai 
opportunity to determine what’s best for our promotion 
and develop those aspects in more detail another tun' 
alh you.” 

“There will be another time?” 

“Many times, I hope.” 

“Very well. My father’s career. Let me see — ■” 

Augusto Monti had been a student at the University c 
^.ome, and received his degree in the Facolta di Letter* 
he liberal arts. For the next three years he had gone t 
;cvcral schools that specialized in archeology, to the Ii 
;titutc of Archeology at the University of London, and 1 
he Hebrew University of Jerusalem. After that, con 
peting with other graduate honor students, he ht 
participated m Rome in the concours, an examination b 
fore five professors. The foremost competitor would himse 
become a professor and be awarded the first vacant cha 
available in archeology. Augusto Monti had exceeded s 
the others in the test, and was shortly thereafter install* 
as a professor of Christian Archeology in the Universi 
of Rome. 

^ Except for the fact that he eventually rose to the po; 
tion of Dircttorc of the Institute di Archeologia Cristiar 
Monti’s routine inside the university and outside difieri 
little in his early years from what it was today. Four da 
a week, from (he podium of the Aula di Archeologi 
backed fay maps and a blackboard, he gave bis lectu 
courses before as many as two hundred students. Ofte 
late in the day, or between courses, he would climb u 
stairs, cross the marble floor to his office beside the librai 
and sit in the green leather chair behind his polish 
blcachcd-wood desk to receive visitors and to write 1 
papers for archeology journals. 

Professor Monti directed field excavations every sui 
mcr vacation, and sometimes when on special leaves 
absence. His earliest reputation was gained by bis d 
covery' of several new sections of the fifty catacora 
that encircled Rome, underground corridors and erw 
tn which six million Christians from (he first to the foui 
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“Sorry, Steve. I should explain. Dr. Jeffries came down 
from Oxford today to meet with, Elorian Knight at the 
British Museum. Dr. Jeffries’ purpose was to inform 
Knight that he was being assigned to follow you to Am- 
sterdam and work with you there, work as one of your 
Consultants on Resurrection Two. Of your many consul- 
tants, he would have been the most valuable. Dr. Knight’s 
knowledge of New Testament background — ^not merely 
languages, but biblical lore of the first century — is wide- 
ran^ng and thorough. Well, apparently they discussed 
Dr. Knight’s new assignment, and then Dr. Jeffries made 
arrangements for them to meet for dinner early this eve- 
’.ning and carry on their talk. A few hours ago, as Dr. 
Jeffries was about to leave his club to keep the engage- 
ment, he received a telephone call from the young lady 
who is Dr. Knight’s fianc&. I’ve met her once. Bright 
young thing. Miss Valerie Hughes. Well, she was on the 
phone informing Dr. Jeffries, on Knight’s behalf, that the 
dinner must be canceled. Dr. Knight had suddenly been 
taken ill — quite ill, Jeffries gathered, for not only was 
Knight canceling out tonight, but he won’t be able to see 
'•Jeffries or any of us tomorrow.” 
i “That doesn’t sound too serious,” said Randall. “If I 

-’t see Knight tomorrow, I can still — ” 

“Tomorrow’s not the point,” interrupted Wheeler. “The 
point is Miss Hughes told Dr. Jeffries that Knight had' 
instructed her to say that he — ^Knight, that is — ^would 
not be well enough to work on our project in Amsterdam 
in the foreseeable future. Just that, Notliing more. Well, 
Dr. Jeffries was too befuddled to pursue the matter further 
this evening. He did ask when he would be able to call 
upon his protege, but Miss Hughes was vague and muttered 
something about having to discuss this with Knight’s phy- 
sician first. And she hung up. Very strange. And dis- 
concerting. If Dr. Knight is out of it, well, that would be 
a severe blow.” 

“Yes,” said Randall slowly. “It sounds very strange 
indeed.” 

Darlene, who had been only half attentive, waggled her 
forkful of crepe Suzette at the publisher. “Hey, if there’s 
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an old man to save the old — and old in those days meant 
maybe fifty years of age.” 

Randall finished his wine, reversed the tape on his ma- 
chine, and continued his questioning. “Did Professor Monti 
specify where, in Italy, such an original document might 
be found?” 

“Yes, in his first paper, and several times in later pa- 
pers. He suggested exploring further certain catacombs 
near Rome, or houses that had been secret mectinn places 
of Christians in or around Rome, or the Palatine Hill. 
Ideally, one might hope to find the home library of a 
wealthy Jewish merchant such as those few who lived in 
the vicinity of Ostia Antica. Tlicse Jews were the original 
Qirislians, and the ones near seaports would have had 
earliest access to imported materials.” 

“That was what led Professor Monti to dig at Ostia 
Antica?” 

“It was something more precise,” said Angela Monti, 
recollecting it. “It was a theory and a fact my father 
brought together seven years ago. His theory was tlial 
the author of the source gospel in Jerusalem could have 
sent a copy by a disciple, to some wealthy Jewish family 
in some seaport of Italy'. If this family had .secretly been 
converted to Christianity, they could have hidden it in 
the family library. As to the fact, my father found in a 
newly opened St. Sebastian catacomb a crypt that pre- 
scrs'cd the bones of a young Christian convert of the first 
century, with indications that this convert had either been 
in Jerusalem once or had had a friend in Jerusalem who 
v.as a centurion, possibly at the time of Pilate. The family 
name was on the catacomb crypt. Like a defective, my 
father tried to trace the family of the young man, and he 
found that the father had been a prosperous Jewish ship- 
ping merchant who owned a great villa on the coasi 
near Ostia Antica. My father made a sur\'cy of the to,nng- 
raphy of this area — especially one hilly section vhic.i 
had eroded and become level through the centuries -•■nu 
he was satisfied there were early ruins in the 1-. ••-r. 
bene.ith the ground, and he applied to Dr. Tur “ 

: mission to dig.” , 
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nasty model of a horse; the Rosetta Stone, with its hiero- 
glyphics carved in 196 B.c. 

Now, having been greeted by their host in the front 
hall, they were being led across the inlaid marble floor 
by Dr. Jeffries, their destination the assistant keeper’s 
office upstairs, where Dr. Knight had been working. Dr. 
Jeffries was very much as Naomi had described hhn on 
the ship. He was under six feet, barrel-chested, with 
shag gy white hair, a small head with rheumy eyes, pinkish 
nose with large pores, an untidy moustache, wrinkled 
e, striped bow tie, dangling pincenez, and a blue suit 
leed of a pressing. 

\s the bemused Dr. Jeffries,- with Wheeler abreast of 
1 , plodded ahead of Naomi and himself, Randall 
ndered whether the publisher would bring up Florian 
ight’s name. Then, as though Wheeler had got the 
ssage by extrasensory perception, Randall heard 
leeler inquire, “By the way. Professor, how serious is 
. Knight’s illness? I meant to ask you yesterday eve- 
g. What’s wrong with our Dr. Knight?’’ ' 

Dr. Jeffries seemed oblivious to the question. He slowed 
i stopped, lost in thought, and looked back over his 
lulder. “Umm — one thing, Mr. Randall, one thing you 
>uld see while we are here on the ground floor. Our two 
emost New Testament holdings. The Codex Sinaiticus 
1 the Codex Alexandrinus. Umm — ^you will, you will 
tainly hear them mentioned frequently in your discus- , 
ns. If you have the time, I would suggest this brief 
our.” 

Jefore Randall could reply, Wheeler answered for him. 
f course. Professor. Steve wants to see everything. Lead 
. . . Steve, come up front and join us. Naomi won’t 
[ neglected.” 

Randall came up beside Dr. Jeffries as he swung off 
he right. “It’s just through the Manuscript Saloon, in a 
ository reserved for our rarest items, the Magna Carta 
3m,” said Dr. Jeffries. “You know,, Mr. Randall, until 
imm — until the recent and most remarkable Ostia An- 
. find, our oldest fragment of the gospels was a scrap 
fohn’s Gospel, by 2 V 2 . inches, in Greek, found in 
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•men Tm there. Three days from now. As for yonr 

'^'‘?whh“no salaiy. I like Amsterdam. I desire to help 
my father’s name. I want to assist this Bible to be m 

every hand. And — " , 

He waited, restraining himself, and then he prompted 

her, “And what else?” 

"E vogUo essere con te, Stefano, e basia. 

“Meaning?” 

I want to be with you, Steve. That s aU. 

Ste\ts Randall had arrived in Paris from Milan early 
last night, after a flight during which he was preoccupied 
with mental pictures of Angela Monti and himself, and 
he had wondered how he could be so enthralled by a girl 
he had just met and hardly knew. 

He had checked into UHotel, a lively hostelry in the 
Rue des Beaux-Arts on the Left Bank. It had attracted him 
once during a stroll through the area simply for the rea- 
son that it bore a plaque beside the entrance commem- 
orating’ the fact that this had been Oscar Wilde’s last 
lodging and the place where he had died in 1900. 

Because both the patio and cave restaurants were noisy, 
filled with jazz and chic young people, and he had been 
in no mood for that, Randall had walked to Le Drug- 
store, across from Cadd Rore on the Boulevard St.-Ger- 
main looking out over the Place St.-Germain-des-Pres, and 
found a booth upstairs, and the upstairs was filled with 
jazz and chic young people also, but this time he had 
not minded. He had consumed his hamburger steak avec 
ocu} d chn’ol and enjoyed his vin rose, and continued 
fantasying his reunion with Angela in Amsterdam. 

Not until he had returned to his single room in LTlotel, 
and opened his research folder on Professor Henri An- 
bert, renowned director of the Radiocarbon Datin<^ De- 
partment of France’s Centre National de la Recherche 
bcientifiquc, was he able to put Angela out of his mind. 

had taken a 

' dial Centre Na- 

, uonal dc la Recherche ScientiSque in the Rue dTAm. 
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ten in Greek on vellum before tire fifth century.. It came 
to London as a gift to King Charles I from the patriarch 
of Constantinople in 1628.” 

“I hate to confess my ignorance,” said RandaU, “but 
I don’t even know what the word codex means.” 

“You are wise to ask for explanations,” said Dr. Jef- 
fries, pleased. “The word codex — umm — its root is the 
Latin caudex, meaning the trunk of a tree. This refers to 
the ancient writing tablets made of wax-coated wood. In 
fact, the codex was the beginning of the bound book as 
we know it today. At the time of Christ, non-Christian 
writing was done largely on rolls of papyrus or parchment 
— extremely cumbersome for the reader. By &e second 
century, the codex was being adopted. Papyrus rolls were 
cut into pages and fastened on the left side. As I said, the 
beginning of the modem book. Now then, how many — 
how many important biblical discoveries have I men- 
tioned as ranking behind our Ostia Antica find?” 

“Five, Professor,” said Wheeler. 

Dr. Jeffries slowly resumed walking. “Thank you, 
George. . , . Mr. Randall, I should mention four others, in 
v^iio particular order. It would be remiss of me not to men- 
'rion- — especially as a textual scholar and translator — the 
- >• of that young German pastor and Bible scholar, 
Adolf Deissman. Until Deissman, translators of the Greek 
New Testaments who realized biblical Greek differed 
from literary Greek supposed it to be some kind of special 
pure Greek, a sacred Greek employed only in New Testa- 
ments. In 1895, after studying the masses of ancient Greek 
papyri discovered during the hundred years before — or- 
dinary commonplace fragments of two-thousand-year-old 
lettem, household budgets, business bills, deeds, leases, 
petitions — Deissman was able to announce that this every- 
man’s colloquial Greek, this Greek of daily life and the 
streets — ^which is called Koine — ^was the very Greek used 
by the gospel writers. This caused a revolution in the 
translations that followed.” 

Dr. Jeffries cast another sidelong glance at RandaU* 
“The other three most valuable finds might include the 
discovery of St. Peter’s tomb in an ancient cemetery thirty 
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;incc those days we had, as^J said, improved the proce- 

lurc and we required far less.” 

“Professor Aubert, how much parchment ^d how much 
papyrus did you need from Professor Monti?” 

The French scientist gave a slight smile. “Fortunately, 
very little, since we must bum it. I doubt that Professor 
Monti would have given us more. For a piece of charcoal, 

I can work avith three grams. For a piece of wood, I need 
ten grams. To test Professor Monti’s discovery, I requested 
fifteen grams — about one-half ounce — of the parchment, 
and twelve grams from one fragment of papyrus and 
twelve grams from another.” 

“And you burned them?” said Randall, holding his 
(ape recorder closer to the scientist 

“Not at once,” replied Aubert. “To begin with, each 
sample must be pure, freed chemically and physically 
of any outside carbon that may have contaminated it 
since its cells died.” 

“Do you mean contaminated by radiation from hydro- 
gen or atomic bomb tests?” 

' “No, that has no effect on matter already dead,” said 
Aubert, “I took each of Professor Monti’s specimens and 
I cleaned it thoroughly to eliminate foreign elements like 
roots, or traces of any other deposit that could pollute it 
and inQucncc the test. This done, I burned each sample 
of parchment and papyrus under oxygen current, until it 
was reduced to ashes. The carbonic acid emanating from 
the combustion was purified, dried, and introduced into 
this Geiger measurement counter. The counter-has a vol- 
ume of one liter — ” 


“Less than two pints?” 

Correct, said Professor Aubert. “Above all, as you 
can observe from the way this apparatus is built, we must 
suicld off any outside radiation that might interfere and 
give us a false count and wrong date. Voilh. We placed 
i rofessor Monti’s parchment and papyrus ashes into the 
tunes and wc began our test.” 

^ Carried away by his subject. Professor Aubert launched 
in o an intricate explanation of the testing process He 
of the amplification chain surrounded^by a cylS- 
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now. It’s of lesser importance.” With tenderness, he drew 
back the second blue drape, tucked his pince-nez on his 
nose, smUed broadly at the ancient volume lying open 
behind the glass panel. "There you have it. One of the 
three most important manuscripts in Bible history. The 
Codex Sinaiticus.” 

Steve Randall and Naomi stepped forward and peered 
down at the browrdsh vellum pages, each bearing four 
narrow columns of neatly hand-printed Greek. 

“You are looking at a portion of the Gospel of Luke,” 
said Dr. Jeffries. “Note the card of explanation in the 
comer here.” 

Randall read the typing on the small card. The Codex 
Sinaiticus was open to Luke 23:14. At the foot of the 
third column on the left page were verses that described 
Christ’s agony on the Moimt of Olives, verses many earlier 
authorities had not known about before the discovery of 
. this Bible and so they had not used them in their own 
translations. 

“In its ori^al state, this manuscript,” said Dr. Jeffries, 
“probably contained 730 leaves. What has survived are 
^, 390 leaves — ^242 of them devoted to the Old Testament 
, d 148 leaves representing the complete New Testa- 
The vellum, you see, is made from both sheepskin. 
'-*■ d goatskin. The printing, all m capitals, is in the hands 
of three different scribes, most likely done before 350 
A.D.” Dr. Jeffries turned toward Randall. “That this much 
of the Codex Sinaiticus was salvaged makes quite a thriller 
of a story. Have you ever heard the name Constantine 
Tischendorf?” 

Randall shook his head. He had never heard the odd 
name before, but it intrigued him. 

“Briefly, here is our thriller,” said Dr. Jeffries with evi- 
dent relish. “Tischendorf was a German biblical scholar. 
He was always poking about the Middle East in search of 
ancient manuscripts. On one such trip, in May of 1844, 
he went climbing up to the walled Monastery of St, 
Catherine on Mount Sinai in Egypt. As he made his way 
through a corridor of the monastery, he noticed a rather 
large trash basket heaped full of what appeared to be 
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mth some Roman mina bnill hero in Paris only three 
hundred yenrs— less, according to James-^fter Christ 
Well, now. Gabriclle is apparently not here. He glanced at 
his wristwatch. “We are a hit early. Where do you prefer 
to sit. Monsieur Randall, inside or outside?” 

“Definitely outside.” 

“I concur.” Most of the tables were empty, and Au- 
bert piclccd his way among them, selected a table with 
three wichcr chairs in the rear row, and gestured Randah 
to the seat beside him. Once settled, Aubert snapped his 
finccrs for a white-coated waiter. “We will wait for Ga- 
briclle before we order lunch,” he told Randall, “and 
when we do, if you prefer light fare, I recommend tht 
omeklte sou{J16c a la saucisse. Now let us have ai 


aperitif.” 

Tlic waiter had arrived. “I will have a Fastis Duval,’ 
Aubert told Randall. "t/« Fastis Duval, gargon." 

“Make it two,” said Randall. 

"La mcme chose pour ltd," Aubert said to the waiter 

Aubert offered Randall a cigarette, but Randall declined 
holding up his pipe. Aubert inserted his cigarette into . 
long holder, and when they were both smoking, the scien 
tist stretched his legs, watched the foot traffic with mill 
interest, and appeared fully relaxed for the first time. 

After an interval, rubbing his sharp nose, exhalin 
smoke, he turned his head toward Randall. “I was think 
ing just now,” said Professor Aubert, “how odd the cii 
cumstances that I should have been the one to authenti 
c.itc those two documents, and be responsible for givin 
them as fact to the world.” 

“How so?” asked Randall. 


Because I was^ never a really religious person, i 
tact quite the opposite,” confessed Professor Aubert “an 
even today, whatever religion I have is not particular! 
orthodox. Yet, I will admit, all that has happened-I refe 
to my minor role m the preparation of the new Bible- 
has had a profound effect upon me.” 

R.anda!l rvas hesitant but curious. “Do you mind ex 
Filming m what way, Professor’” ^ 

“It has altered my ouUook. It has uith certainty agectec 
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“Quite a story,” Randall agreed. 

“Fve gone into it at length,” said Dr. Jeffries, “so that 
you will appreciate a better story — ^Dr. Monti’s excava- 
tion and discovery of the Gospel According to James at 
Ostia Antica, a New Testament find older than the Codex 
Sinaiticus by almost three hundred years, a find older than 
any of the canonical gospels by possibly a half century, 
a writing attributed to a relative of the Christ and an 
eyewitness to the major portion of Christ’s human life. 
Now, perhaps, Mr. Randall, you can appreciate the 
stupendous gift you are about to herald to the wide world. 
And now, perhaps, we had best go to Dr. Knight’s office 
upstairs and ded with the practical aspects of your im- 
mediate mission. Please follow me.” 

With Wheeler and Naomi Dunn behind him, Steve 
Randall followed Dr. Jeffries up two steep ffights of stairs, 
until presently they came upon a plain door. As Dr. Jef- 
fries opened it and led them inside, he announced, “The 
assistant keeper’s office which Dr. Florian Knight uses for 
his headquarters.” 

It was a messy, lived-m, worked-in, scholar’s cubicle. 
■'Hi&nier© were jammed bookshelves from floor to ceiling. 

■ -ivuce volumes, papers, packages were stacked on the 
? - ■ ■ ’ and on the carpet. There seemed barely space for 
the old desk near the window, the locked file cabinets, 
the sofa, and a chair or two. 

^ Puffing after the climb and walk. Dr, Jeffries settled 
himself behind the desk. George Wheeler and Naomi 
Dunn had already found places on the sofa. Randafl 
pulled a chair in close to the others and sat down. 

“Umm, perhaps I should have taken you to the staff 
canteen so we could chat over tea,” said Dr. Jeffries. 

Wheeler held up his hands. “No, no. Professor, this will 
.be fine.” 

"Splendid,” said Dr. Jeffries. “I did think that the na- 
ture of our conversation might best be suited by privacy. 
I must say, to begin, that I have little new to offer about 
our young don — umm, Florian — ^Florian Knight. His mys- 
tifying behavior, as well as his inaccessibility, has dis- 
tressed and embarrassed me. I have not been able to 
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icmbcrs, like my father-in-law, to mean that the rich 
lUSt believe in the virtue of poverty but may remain 
;ch; they must give obedience to God but many he- 
ave in ungodly ways when necessary; and they must 
dhcre to the spirit of chastity while having marriages, 
ven mistresses, and children— because they say, ‘Chastity 
DCS not mean celibacy.’ So now you have a picture 
if my father-in-law, and the atmosphere in which his 
aughtcr, my wife Gabrielle, was raised. You understand? ’ 

"I understand,” said Randall, and wondered why his 
lost was revealing all of this to him. 

"My Opus Dei wife setting up house with a Renan hus- 
>and,” Professor Aubert went on. “Bad chemistry. We 
vcrc suited for each other, Gabrielle and I, except for 
his conflict. The big issue, more and more in recent 
'cars, became children. The Roman Church says propa- 
;atc. Opus Dei says propagate. My father-in-law says prop- 
igate. Genesis says. Tie fruitful, and multiply, and 
’cplcnish the earth.’ And so my otherwise sensible wife 
nust have children, not one, not two, but many. I, in 
urn, remained still the scientist, with knowledge of the 
niclcar peril, with factual knowledge of the population 
iroblcm, and added to this was a certain contrariness — 
f was not ready to permit any outside organization too 
Uubborn to sanction birth control to dictate to me. So I 
refused to bring more children, not even one more child, 
into this world. Tiie situation became increasingly serious 
a year ago. My wife, under pressure from her parents, in- 
sisted we have a child. I refused. My father-in-law in- 
structed Gabrielle to apply to the Vatican to annul our 
marriage. Gabrielle did not want this, yet she wanted 
the child. I did not svant this cither, but I wished no child. 
Frankly, 1 rather disliked children. Mon Dieii, what an 
impasse, but one about to lead to an annulment — when 
something happened, in actuality happened to me, that 
resolved the conflict and saved my marriage.” 

Randall wondered what had happened, but he did not 
press. He maintained his passive role of listener. 

In a few seconds, Professor Aubert resumed. ‘'Tzz 
months ago, the French publisher of the Intema'Jozal 
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committee of five at O^ord was always high, always as 

accurate as could be desired.” .-, 1 . 1 . 

“In short, he made no errors, especially m the past 

year?” Randall persisted. 

Dr. Jeffries eyed Randall for a moment before speak- 
ing. “My dear chap, human beings me fallible, and their 
work is always subject to error. It is past error as well 
as the new knowledge gained through archeology and from 
our advances in philology— that motivates scholars to make 
new translations of the Bible. I had better explain, u you 
are to understand the pitfalls that Dr. I^ight faced. 
Take the word pirn. It appears only once in the Bible. 
It appears in the Book of Samuel. Translators had always, 
thought pirn meant tool, and so considered it as a kind 
of carpenter’s file. Recently, translators found pim really 
meant a measure of weight like the word shekel, so fte 
latest Bibles have used it correctly. Another example. The 
older English Bibles always had a line in Isaiah^ 7: 14 
read, ‘Behold, a virgin shall conceive.’ For years this was 
regarded as a prophecy of the birth of Christ. Then 
the translators of the Revised Standard Version came along 
\ and changed the line to read, ‘Behold, a young woman 
shall conceive.’ They were translating from the original 
Hebrew and in this the word almah means ‘young wom- 
an.’ Earlier Bibles had been translations of inaccurate 
Greek texts that had used the word parthenos, which 
means ‘virgin.’ ” . , 

“Wonderful promotional material,” Randall exclaimed 
appreciatively. , 

Dr. Jeffries inclined his head, then lifted a finger of 
caution. “But, Mr. Randall, on the other hand, translators 
can sometimes go too far when trying to modernize, and 
they incorrectly alter meanings. For example, Paul quotes 
Our Lord as saying, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ That has always been considered a perfectly 
literal translation from the Greek. Yet the translators 0 
the New English Bible were so eager to put their new 
work into British idiom that they altered the quotation to 
read, ‘Happiness lies more in giving than in receivmg* 
Now that was not only a weak translation from a literary 
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bcforc his eyes new sights that resembled a colorM bat 
changing diorama — green forests, cement ribbons Oi. 
bahns, tall sharply etched buildings, more and more rail- 
road tracks with a red Scblat\\<agen on a siding and a 
control tower with a sign proclaiming: ebankfurt/maik 
HBF. 

Having exchanged a traveler’s check for German marks 
at a counter in the depot, Randall had taken a dirty taxi 
to die Hotel Frankfurter Hof in Bethmannstrasse. Inside, 
after registering, inquiring of the Fraulein behind the 
PoTiicr’s desk if there were any mail or messages for him, 
and bu^-ing a copy of tlie morning’s International Herald- 
Tribune, Randall had been shown to the two-room suite 
that had been reserved for him. Restlessly, he had in- 
spected his quarters, a bedroom with an outdoor terrace 
and gay flowerpots on a stone rail, and a comer sitting 
room witli a high French window that looked out on the 
Kaiscrplatz where he could make out storefronts with 
signs reading bucher kegel and bayerische vereins- 
BAKK and ZIGARREN. 

He was in Germany, all right, in Hennigland, and the 
transition from Amsterdam to Milan to Paris to Frank- 
furt, in little more than fifty hours, was dizzying. 

The time had been 8:15, and he still had forty-five 
minutes before the car and driver that Herr Hennig was 
sending to bring him to Mainz would appear. He ordered 
a real breakfast, had his suit pressed, read the newspaper, 
reviewed the publicity file on Herr Karl Hennig once more, 
telephoned Lori Cook in Amsterdam to instruct her to 
: arrange a security pass and office space for Angela Monti, 
^ and verified that Dr. Florian Knight had arrived with Dr. 
: Jeffries from London the day before yesterday, and finally 
it was time to leave. 

f The drive from bustling Frankfurt to the quieter town 
t'- of Mainz had taken fifty minutes. His cigar-smokinn, 
elderly German chauficur had guided the 'custom-buSt 
:: Porsche into the four-lane autobahn where a sim advised 
them: AKFAN'G 80 km. There had been numerous bfteb- 
d hilccrs loaded down by heavy knapsacks standin'^ c- tb>- 
side of tlic highway. There had been endi-ss'em-vas- 
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T)r, Kn'#t and our 

wc were pledged ^‘^'^siwortliy as their sensors, , 
other readers were ^ fewer people who . 

nevertheless we were adv So fept ., 

Icncw about the -c well as from the others, 

our secret from perplexed. “But how 

Knn<l»n “fySi didrf? show him the newl, 

could he work for you it y , , w. , 

discovered fragments anyone else all of them. 

“We never showcd lum V Pr. Km# ° 

nssirned certain crucial bit n P I 

work on, and clilTcrcnt ^nts of an apocryphal 

Swaps’ TLS 5taJ,“h«”3e'tei 

OT ,imic..lt, S" “"'"S’ „}; about. Yet, he was de™ 

n/ jcfTrio.s, that your rc.scarchcr, Flonan Knigm. 

. know about Resurrection Two?" 

“I’m saying he didn t know aboutjt--uniu 
Whpn T f^nnip finwfi fr( 


<now auuui isvoi.s.vwv w . . ..V.. vcstcroay 

“I’m saying he dicln t know about it-— uniu y 
afternoon. When I came down from Oxford 
(lim, to prepare him for becoming a consultan 
\mstcrdani. I fell it was finally safe to ^nd to 

n its entirety. Indeed, the Bible m every 
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n its entirety. Indeed, the Bible is on tbe p > 
ender Florian useful to you, I had to disc o. .j 

ibout Professor Monti’s momentous d'seoye y. 

I’hy I came to the office here and^told u ^ •pnrchmcul 


ooiu Professor Monti’s momentous d'seoye y. 
diy I came to the office here and told u ’ (.},incnt 
Jo.spcl According to James and the j » 

sr the first time. I must say, he was ovcrwhelmc • 
“Overwhelmed? In what way — T' ^ Randall 

“Umm—stiinncd would be more accurate i - 
.tinned, and speechless, and ^ g„tiri 

oil can understand. He has made " hirn— h ca> 
■c. A revelation such as the one I made 
5 overwhelming.” „ * j Jjq bccam 

Randall’s curiosity was fully aroused. 

I after that?” . ” 

“What? No, be did not become ill j 
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ortrcss that protected liic book, leaving the headquarters 
)f the printer and producer of the Word. 

What in the hell did tiiis mean? 

Randall wasted no more time. He hurried into the 
[iennig works, identified himself to the two young recep- 
tion girls who were dressed in long blue coats, and one 
of them took him up in the elevamr and along a wide 
marble corridor to the proprietor’s private suite. 

In an airy oflice that seemed to have been imported 
intact from Scandinavia, Randall found himself receiving 
a bone-crushing handshake from Karl Hennig, the printer 
for Resurrection Two. 

“In German, Qrst! Willkommcnl Schun, dass Sic da 
sind!” Hennig rasped. “In English, now! Welcome! Good 
to have you here — in the city of Johannes Gutenberg, 
who changed the face of the earth, as Karl Hennig shall 
change it again.” Hennig’s voice was deep and hoarse, and 
it made one’s eardrums vibrate. 

Hennig had the look of a muscle-bound wrestler. His 
head was disproportionately large, with a close-cropped 
Prussian haircut, an apoplectic face that appeared to have 
been reshaped when a large fist had punched into it, al- 
most concave, eyes way back in their sockets, mashed 
nose, discolored teeth, chapped dry lips, no neck that 
was apparent. Definitely, he resembled a .';quat Sutna 
wrestler who had been draped in a rich gray silk suit. He 
welcomed Randall, not only as a colleague on their secret 
project, but as an American. He had adcction for Amer- 
icans, especially the smart business community\ and he 
was proud that he spoke Amcricanesc and not British, 
and witliout a German accent, regretting only that bed 
had too little opportunity to use his Amcricanesc lately. 

"Setzen Sic sick, bine, setzen Sic j/ch-p case sit down, 
he said as he hustled Randall into a comfortab e leather 
armchair between his desk and an oTicc wall y 

covered by a gigantic relief map of Mam?., which bot,. 

its thin silver frame a plate rending, j-iia.o onuu. 
1633 bci Mcrian. 

“Ik/r wcrdeii ctv 
to a natural oak 
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we were pledged to secrecy. While Dr. Knight and our 
other readers were as trustworthy as their seniors, 
nevertheless we were advised that the fewer people who 
knew about the Ostia Antica find, the better. So we kept 
our secret from Dr. Knight, as well as from the others.” 

Randall found himself utterly perplexed. “But how 
could he work for you if you didn’t show him the newly 
discovered fragments?” 

"We never showed him or anyone else all of them. We 
assigned certain crucial bits and pieces to Dr. Knight to 
work on, and different verses or phrases to others. I told 
Dr. Knight that I had some fragments of an apocryphal 
New Testament codex, and that I planned' to write a pa- 
per on it. I was forced to withhold the truth from him. 
The scraps of material I gave him were so incomplete,, 
so difficult, so confusing, that he must have wondered 
what the assignment was all about. Yet, he was decent 
enough never to question me.” 

Randal! was becoming intrigued. “Are you telling me. 
Dr. Jeffries, that your researcher, Florian Knight, does not 
loiow about Resurrection Two?” 

“Fm saying he didn’t know about it — ^until yesterday 
afternoon. When I came down from Oxford to meet with 
him, to prepare him for becoming a consultant to you in 
Amsterdam. I felt it was finally safe to reveal the truth 
in its entirety. Indeed, the Bible is on the presses, and to 
render Florian useful to you, I had to disclose eveiy fact 
about Professor Monti’s momentous discovery. That is 
why I came to the office here and told him about the 
Gospel According to James and the Petronius Parchment 
for the first time. I must say, he was overwhelmed.” 

“Overwhelmed? In what way — ?” 

“Umm — stunned would be more accurate, Mr. Randall. . 
Stunned, and speechless, and finally extremely excited. 
You can understand. He has made the Bible his entire 
life. A revelation such as the one I made to him — can 
be overwhelming.” 

Randall’s curiosity was fully aroused. "And he became 
ill after that?” 

“What? No, he did not become ill in my presence — 
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copy, like a dozen others outside Germany are. He called 
me three times from London and from Amsterdam. I d 
read his damn interview with de Vroome in' Frankfurtej 
AUsctjieiiie. I refused to take his calls. Yesterday, he 
telephoned a fourth time, and this time I came on ths 
line myself to tell him to stop bothering me. He wantec 
an interview. I warned him if he came within ten kilo 
meters of Mainz, I’d have him shot dead. Nevertheless 
he showed up today unannounced. I was enraged whei 
my secretary told me he was standing at her desk, 
wanted to go out and beat him up. Don’t worry, I di^’ 
lose my head. I ordered my secretary to get rid of him 
I flatly refused to see him. I wouldn’t let that bastan 
through my door. So finally he gave up and left. Believ 
me, Steve — 

He swiveled around in his chair and reached for ! 
framed photograph of a woman that stood on the cabine 
of a television set. Picture in hand, he rose and left hi 
desk. 

“No man on the project has sacrificed more than 
have to make this Bible a success. You see this photo 
graph?’’ 

Randall saw a portrait of a sensuous, theatrical-lookin] 
young woman, possibly in her late twenties. In the lowe 
right-hand comer was the flowing inscription, "Meinen 
ScUebten Karl!” and it was signed, "von deiner Helga” 

“Recognize the face?” Hennig demanded. 

Randall thought that he did. As he turned o2 his tapi 
recorder, he asked, ‘Tsn’t she the German actress wh( 
starred in — T 


She is,’’ said Hennig. “You have seen her in ma 
films. This is Helga Hoffmann.” Hennig returned the pt 
trait to its original place and stood admiring it ‘Tm 
bachelor.^ Tliis is the only woman Fve ever wanted 
m.uo’. I’ve been seeing her ofi and on for two years, 
think sne’s too immersed in her career, too ambitious 
wnsidcr marriage. At least, right away. However, she h 
made it clear that she might, under certain circumstance 

Unfortunately, actresses come high. Her (keam‘'is ' 
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“Thanks, George.” 

Randall was on his feet, waiting, when Dr. Jeffries 
ambled back into the office. “Umm — this business of a 
replacement — I will have to give it a little thought. It’s a 
brute, getting the right man. Let me mull it over, possibly 
make a few inquiries around. We could discuss it more 
clearly in the morning, arrive at some decision. Is that 
satisfactory?” 

“Perfectly,” said Randall. He shook the professor’s 
hand, then, as they moved to the door, he asked casually, 
“By the way, Dr. Jeffries, this girl friend of Knight’s — 
Valerie Hughes, isn’t it? — would you happen to know 
where she lives?” 

“Pm afraid not. However, she’s employed in the book 
department at Sotheby and Company — you know, the 
auction house in New Bond Street. Matter of fact, I re- 
call Florian’s telUng me once that that’s where he first met 
her. He’s always haunted the place to have a view of new 
biblical materials coming up for sale, on the chance that he 
might find a rare bargain. He collects in the field, as best 
he can on his wages. Yes, Sotheby’s is where he met his 
young lady.’’ Dr. Jeffries opened the office door. “If you 
• are just rattling around, Mr. Randall, and would like 
someone to dine with. I’d be pleased to have you join 
me at my club.” 

“Thanks ever so much. Dr. Jeffries. Maybe another 
time. I expect to be tied up — there are a few people I 
had better see — this afternoon and this evening.” 

At four thirty in the afternoon, Steve Randall reached 
his destination in New Bond Street. 

Between an antique shop and a W. H. Smith and Son 
newsstand were the double doors that led into the oldest 
auction house in the world. High above the entrance was 
the black basalt head of an Egyptian solar goddess. Ran- 
dall bad read that the ancient piece had once been auc- 
tioned off, but had never been picked up by its buyer, 
and so the proprietors finally mounted it over their door- 
way and employed it as their trademark. Beneath the 
goddess was a sign that told him this was Sotheby & Co., 
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U50 Hemic, lowering Ills voice, sdd, ‘Tt would ta^e Wo 
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nroduce lour sucli Bibles. One oi the first prmters atter 
Ltcnherg took only two months to produce twenty-four 

thousand copies ol-an Erasmus book.” au .a r.f 

Hennig led the way deeper into the vault. 
them, Randall could see a dumpy young lady, beside a 
glass showcase, lecturing to ei^t or ten visitors. 
Approaching the group, Randall made out the sign 
above the showcase. It read; die GUTENBERG-spEL 
i.5,viNZ 1452-1455. A bright lamp shone down spotli^t- 
ing the open Gutenberg Bible beneath the glass of the case. 

The vounc lady guide had fimshed her talk in German, 
and LTiinediately, in a monotone, looking directly at Ran- 
da3, she repeated her lecture in English; 

‘Tt took monl 3 thirty to forty years to prepare a lav- 
ishly niuminated special Bible snob as yon have seen 
through the windows at my right In three years, Jo- 
hannes Gutenberg produced by hand-press two hundred 
ten Bfoles, one hundred eighty on handmade paper. 
Around the world there are forty-seven full copies or 
portions of this Bfole extant— in New York, London, 
ynenua, B'ashbgton, D. C., at Oxford, Har- 
vard, Yale, ice Gutenberg Bible yon see here is the 
second issue cn Tifinn and it is worth one million marks 
or tv,-o hun-ipd Sfw tiensand dofiars. A complete one on 
vcUum wo'rii be worth four million marks or one million 
dollars. Tcere are forty-two lines to. a column, and two 
co.um-s on almost each page of this Gutenberg Bible, 
Guteperg staged with a thirty-six-line Bible which 
he did not f resr. immediately. This one was finished hnv- 
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Y Gutenberg produced tL= 
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an openirig avaUable, she was promoted to book expert. 

This sir is the Book Room.” 

It’ was a fair-sized auction room with busts of Dickens, 
Shakespeare, Voltaire, and other immortals gracing e 
,most shelves. The shelves themselves were 
und-book lots soon to go on sale. In the middle of the 
OT was a U-shaped table at which 
ring an auction, and at the open end of ^ 

) 0 dL rostrum for the auctioneer. Alongside the ros- 
im rested a Bob Cratchit-type desk with a high stoj 
r the use of a clerk collecting the money from success- 

1 bidders. Randall guessed. _ 

Randall became aware of two older men and a youn 
dy busily sorting books, perhaps m preparation for new 

'^‘Tnfget her lor you,” said the porter, “Who may i sa] 

“Tdriier Steve Randall, from America, Tell her I’m i 


lend of Dr. Knight’s. \raipr5 

The porter, coat flapping, had gone to summon vaim 
lughes. Randall watched him whisper to her, saw ne 
;lance up puzzled. Finally, she nodded, put aside he 
iotebook. As the porter disappeared, she advanced tc 
vard Randall. Quickly, he met her halfway, beside th 


J-shaped table. , j , • n 

She was small and on the plump side. She had striOs 
ihort hair, outsized spectacles, a cute nose and mou 
rad peach-fair complexion. “Mr, Randall?” she said. ^ - 
[ don’t recall that Dr. Knight ever mentioned you. -■ 
“He heard my name for the first time yesterday fro 
Dr. Bernard Jeffries. I’ve just arrived from New Yor 
Fm the one who was to meet with Dr. Knight and wo. 
with him in Amsterdam.” . 

“Oh — ” she said, and her hand went to her mouth, o. 
seemed frightened. “Did Dr. Jeffries send you?” 

“No, he has no idea that I’m here. I found out whe 
you worked, and I determined to see you on my own. 
introduced myself as a friend of Dr. Knight’s, becaa 
I want to be his friend. 1 need his help. I need it ve 
much. I thought if I could let you see me, let you kn( 
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electronic method we can set type for a cainpieie Bioie, 
Old and New Testament, in seven and a half hours. 
Since the "New Testament is one-fourth the length of the 
whole Bible, the CRT method can set the whole book in 
about ninety minutes — minutes, mind you, not one or two 
months. Overnight, we will be on the presses and a few 
million copies of the cheaper standard edition will be in 
bookstores around the world at least a month before 
Qiristmas. Come, let me show you the rest of my opera- 
tion in this plant, the other half, the non-Bible section 
that deals with my ordinary commercial business.” 

Leaving the metal mezzanine, they went downstairs, 
and began to tour various smaller printing rooms, pass- 
ing through corridors that led from one press to another. 
As they progressed, Randall became gradually aware of a 
strange and inexplicable resentment — almost an open hos- 
tility — in the air. Vi'hen Hennig greeted his young fore- 
man, the response was halfhearted and unsmiling. When 
Hennig tried to engage his pressmen in conversation, 
they casually turned their backs on him and pretended to 
be busy with their work or at best answered him in mono- 
syllables. Once, leaving a group of laborers, Randall 
thought that he saw tv.'o of them making obscene gestures 
behind Hcnnlg's back. He beard one of them mutter, 
"Laiisigcr KcpUcUsi. Knauseriger Himdsfoti.” Randall had 
no idea what the expresslcn meant, but he suspected that 
the men did net rr.ear: Kenriz wed. 

They had er.terec a ccrricor leading to the exit, when 
Hennig was intercerte-a cj a worried guard, who spoke in 
an undertone to r.:~. 

"Excuse me,” Hennig said to Randall. “A minor nrob- 
1cm. I will be right hack.” 

Randall used the Lnter/al to locate the men's room. 
Inside, there were tv.o urinals and one wan biocke-d by a 
clerin Randall joine-d hi.m, nsi.-.z the 


“.'0 

white-collared ofhoe 


unoccupied urirai. Standin-^ 


4 r . = to ere, xan oaii wa^ 'tartt-ed 

'0 fmd a crude ca.ricatn.'e ct Henniz pa.^-'e-d c- 

wall above tr.e urinak. Tne carica*--^ 
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to her nose. “Oh, I don’t know. I don’t know whether I 

dare.” 

“Then let me try.” . 

“You?” She seemed astonished by the suggestion. I 
— doubt if he’d see anyone.” 

"He wouldn’t see Dr. Jeffries. He may have his rea- 
sons for that. But I’m someone else. I’m someone who 
respects Dr. Knight and who needs him.” 

She blinked at him from behind her glasses. “I suppose 
there is nothing to lose,” she said hesitantly. “I certeinly 
want him with you in Amsterdam. For his own sake.’ The 
decision formed on her chubby face. “Yes,” she^ said. 
"I’ll try to make him see you. Do you have a pencil and 
paper?” 

Randall extracted a calling card from his wallet and 
handed it to her along with his gold pen. 

She jotted something on the back of the card and re- 
turned it to him together with the pen. “That’s Florian’s 
address ha Hampstead — Hampstead HiU Gardens, off Pond 
Street. It’ll probably be a waste of time, but anyway, 
come to Florian’s flat at eight o’clock this evening. I’ll be 
there. If he won’t see you, well, you’ll know I tried and 
had no luck.” 

“But maybe he will see me.” 

“Nothing would make me happier,” said Valeric 
Hughes, “He’s really a wonderful person, once you gej 
beneath the surface. WeU, fingers crossed until eight.’ 
She offered a sad dimpled smile for the first time. “And 
God bless us, everyone.” 

He had dropped an irritated Darlene off at the movie 
theater near Piccadilly, and continued on in the taxi or 
the seemingly endless drive to the address at Hampstead 
Hill Gardens. 

From the dim street, Steve Randall had surveyed the 
intricately gabled three-story Victorian house, red bricl 
with a gingerbread canopy over the ornate front door 
Inside, and ascending the communal staircase, Randal 
guessed that the house had been divided into five or sb 
modest apartments. 
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Dr. Dcichhardt wanted me, because of my backgrounc 
Do j'ou know what he did?” 

Randall shook his head, and listened. 

“He swore me to secrecy,” Hennig said, “and ai 
ranged for me to have a private meeting in Frankfui 
with Dr. Trautmann. I was impressed. Dr. Trautmann i 
one of our foremost theologians. Dr. Trautmann hande 
me a manuscript. He suggested I read it to myself, j 
once, in his presence. What I had and what I read, fc 
1 C first time, were the German translations of th 
ctronius Parchment and the Gospel According to James, 
[c eyed Randall. “Did you read them?” 

“Recently.” 

“Did they shake you up as much as they shook me?” 

“I was deeply moved.” 

"For me, it was a spiritual awakening,” said Hennig. ‘ 
ould not believe such an inner transformation coul 
appen to me, to me the businessman, commercial mai 
rofitccr. Yet, it happened. It overturned my sense ( 
alues. Ach, what a soul-purging night that was. Thei 
*’as no question what I must do. I accepted the job ( 
•rint the Advance Pulpit Edition. It meant abandonin 
ertain highly profitable but shabby accounts. It raeai 
nuch less income. It meant forgetting about Helga fc 
he lime.” 

“Well, didn’t that satisfy your workmen?” Randa 
iskcd once more. 

“No. Because the majority of them did not know of i 
iiid could not be told of my new good works. Inspectc 
Icldcring flew in here from Amsterdam and imposed tl 
nost difficult security regulations. Only a limited numbe 
)f my veteran workers could be placed on the job an 
xmiittcd to know what they were printing. They are th 
3ncs who arc segregated from the others, and they mu: 
keep their new job assignments secret. As for the majorit 
of my laborers, they remain uninformed, unaware th: 

have returned to tradition and craftsmanship, and hav 
sacrificed a great percentage of my profit, merely so tht 
1 could be part of a historic religious adventure.” 

“So they arc going to strike next cveek?” 
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tain where to begin, how to penetrate the young don 
hostffity. He began with an amenity. “I was sorry to he; 
ou’d been ill. I hope you’re feeling better.” 

“I was never ill. It was a lie. Anything to be rid of ox 
am, deceitful friend, Jeffries. As to feeling better, I ai 
ot feeling better. I am feeling worse than ever,” 

Randall perceived that he would have no time ft 
menities. He would have to be as frank and direct < 
ossible. “Look, Dr. Knight, I haven’t the faintest idt 
thy you feel as you do. I’m an outsider. Plainly r\ 
talked into something I know nothing about. Whatevi 
: is, I hope it can be resolved. Because I need you. 
ave been given very little time to prepare promotioi 
er what appears to be a remarkable new Bible. While 
m a clergyman’s son, I have no more than a layman 
nowledge of the New Testament or of theology. I nee 
lelp desperately. I was advised, from the start, that yc 
?ere the one person who could give me the help I requir 
lurely, whatever you have against Dr. Jeffries need m 
tand between our collaborating in Amsterdam.” 

Dr, Knight clapped his thin, nervous hands in moc 
ipplause. “Pretty speech, Randall. Not enough by a lor 
ivay, be sure. But you can bloody well bet I’ll not li 
nyself be involved in anything that bloody bastard Je 
:ries is involved in. No amount of sucking up to me 
’oing to swing it, I am through truckling to that pompoi 
ion of a bitch.” 

There was nothing more to lose, Randall could see. H 
ipoke out. “What have you got against Dr. Jeffries?” 

“Ha! What haven’t I got against that filthy swine.” D 
Shight looked past Randall. “We could tell him a mouthfi 
—right, Valerie?” He pushed himself higher in the be 
vith a pained expression. “Here is what I have 'again 
^effries, dear fellow. Dr. Bernard Jeffries is a beastl; 
fioody liar, who has used me for the last time. I’m dam 
ired of being put out among the dustbins, cleaning u 
)ehind him, while he goes on higher and higher. He lie 
o me, Randall. He wasted two years of my precious lif' 
’ll forgive no man for anything like that” 
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A skndcr man, preoccupied as he stroked his Van 
Dyke, was crossing to the Fortier’s desk. 

Cedric Plummer, here. 

In Mainz, and now here. 

Tlic long-ago story from Maugham flashed through 
Randall’s mind. 


The merchant’s servant in Baghdad: Master, just tww 
when I was in the market-place I U'fls jostled by a wom- 
an in the crowd and when I turned I it was Death 
that jostled me. She looked at me and made a threatening 
gesture . . . now, lend me your horse. ... I will go 
to Samarra and there Death will not find me. 

And later in the day, when the merchant found Death 
in the marketplace and asked why she had made a 
threatening gesture to his scr\’ant, Death replied: That 
v,’as not a threatening gesture, it v.-os only a start of sur- 
prise. I was astonished to see him in Baghdad, for 1 had 
an appointment with him tonight in Samarra. 

Senseless, tliis recollection, yet not entirely. 

Randall held back, watching. 

Cedric Plummer had reached the Fortier’s desk and was 
crooking a finger at a clerk. 

Quickly, Randall moved behind Plummer, past him, 
keeping his back to him and face averted, going swiftly 
in the direction of the elevator. Yet, tr\’ing to escape no- 
tice by the British journalist, he did not escape Plum- 
mer’s imperious, high-pitched voice. 

"Outer Herr,” the journalist was saying, “1 am Cedric 
Plummer — ” 

“Yes, of course, Mr. Plummer.’’ 

“ — and if there arc any calls for me, know that I shall 
he back in an hour. I have a five-o’clock business 


meeting in tlie bar of the Hotel Intercontinental. If any 
message is urgent, you can find me tlicrc." 

A cVill of apprehension crept through Randnh. He con^ 
tinued to the elevator. Arriving, he paused, .and gl.incc', 
over his shoulder. Plummer was nowhere to be seen. 

In the elevator, Randall did his arithmetic. 

Karl Hennig had said to him: / clreaay h.s\ l an appo.n.- 
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Vmi don’t know a danm thing about it,” snapi^d Dr. 
S” .Wre an amateur. And y^'re in than pay. 

a?™ sliahdi; But £roi the evidence Pve seen and 

rd, I have no reason to doubt or rins'teat 

Ssutr^Uon Two. Surely you’re not sUEgastmg that 

•Sf mt suveesling anything," mletmpted Dr- 
■S tte. No scholar on earth toom more abort tte 
tolcal Jesus Christ and his ttoe md te 
t Jeffries, not Sobrier, not Trautmann, not Rccarm 
1 stating that no one deserved to be at the forefr 
It project more than Hoiian Kni^t ^ to 

jir bloody discovery with my own eyes ^ 

■f own satisfaction. I’m not acceptmg it Everything 

“^■^en ^oS^me in Amsterdam and put it to the test, 

r. Knight,” said Randall. „ „ 

“Too late,” said Dr. Knight. “Too Uttle. too late. He 
ill back against his pillows, fatigued and. pale, i a 

irry, Randall. I’ve nothing against you. However, Is 

nd myself to being a consultant on Resurrection _iwo. a 
m neither that self-destructive nor that masochistic. «e 
assed a limp hand over Ms forehead. “Valerie, Imp® 
liring again. I feel beastly awful — ’* , 

Valerie had come up alongside the bed. “You ve t 
ourself enough, Florian. You must have another se a 
ive and some rest. Let me show Mr. Randall to the oo . 
’ll be right back.” . . . , 

Offering his thanks to Florian Kni^t for giving ^ 
time, but feeling great reluctance at leaving without 
ing his objective, RandaE foUowed Valerie Hughes on ® 
the bedroom to the living room door. 

Disconsolately, he had gone out into the hall ant 
started toward the top of the stairs, before he realize 
that Valerie was coming after him. 

“Wait for me at the Roebuck,” she whispered hastUJ 
“That’s our local, the pub round the corner on Pon 
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hand came av.-ay from him, and she rolled on her back 
arms behind her on the pillow, eyes closed, mouth open. 

In the muted light from a single lamp across the room 
he saw the naked Angela beneath him, the girl he v,-oult 
enter, become one with, totally possess. She was ready, 
the rumpled raven hair on the white pillow, tlic lids shut 
“ver the eyes, the lips of her mouth parted, the breathint 
irdcr, the two mounds of her breasts rising and falling, 
c moons of crimson around the firm red nipples, deep- 
ling in color, the sunken slash of navel, tlie wide hips 
id buttocks undulating. 

She was ready for love. 

And he was ready, too. 

Her knees had come up and were .separating, the 
unded thighs opening, and he came over upon her, bc- 
r’cen her legs, and his penis found tlic vaginal passage 
ving wa}', tissue satiny and pliant and lubricated. And 
his penis sank slowly inside her, the hot walls of her 
igina closed over him, pulled him deeper and tighter 
side, engulfed him. 

He stroked her inside, he caressed her inside, he drew 
ick and thrust deeper, until tlicy both moaned with min- 
ed pain and pleasure, and her legs left the bed and 
rapped themselves around his back and her hands 
utehed his shoulders. He rode her with love, b.ack and 
rth ceaselessly, and when she rocked and swayed, 

: held on, astride her, occupying her burning flesh as he 
as consumed by an ecstasy of passion ho had never 
It in his life. 

She tore at his hair, and pressed her fists into Ins rib 
igc, and her buttocks rose and fell as she met Ids tlirust- 
gs. Gradually her vagina, her hips, the whole k'V. cr 
lit of her body gyrated, faster and faster, and he rotated 
rhythm with her, his penis going round and round along 

ilh the supple vessel encompassing it. -• 

“My God," he whispered, “oh, my God. my .ci: 


It was perpetual motion now', lliis couplin'* 
lightening, climbing, soaring. 
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-nierwaited for the barmaid serve ^ 
dr^ beer was placed before Randall. Valene was 
re^dSnl her" half pint. Finally, she lowered her 

“■Did you uolioo anytMug curious about the things 

Randall. “Ive been thinking abmit them 
hUe I vklS ife spoke of proves that Dr. ha 

,ade to him, and not kept. He spoke of ^ jomm 
.esurrection Two because he was not ftat 
r masochisdc, whatever that me^s. He 
1-used, not trusted, yet I can’t ^^^^ve he d be^my 
nraged that he’d withdraw from everything, merdy ova 
. matter of bruised vanity. I felt then and still feel 

aust be more to it.” “Then 

“You are absolutely right,” said Valerie simply. THer 
s much more to it, and what there is I feel I have to t 
(Tou, if you will keep it in confidence.” 

“I promise you I shall.” * i ? 

“Very well. I don’t have much time. I must looK i 


“Very wen. i aon i nave mucn uiuc. x 7t» 

on Florian again, and get some sleep myself. What 
going to tell you. I’m revealing for Florian’s own gooc 
for the sake of his survival t don’t feel I’m betrayic 


“You have my word,” he reassured her. “This is 
tween us.” 

Her pudgy face was solemn, her tone both solemn 
urgent. “Mr. Randall, Florian is deafer than he lets o 
The hearing aid helps make communication possible, 
it’s not truly effective, Rorian manages only because 
taught himself to lip-read long ago. He can do anythi) 
he undertakes to do. I honestly believe he is a pmi 
Anyway, as far as can be learned, both of Horian s mi 
dle-ear areas were damaged by an infection just a 
adolescence. The only possibility of a cure involves sur^ 
and transplantation — maybe a series of operations, 
surgery is called tympanoplasty.” 

“But can his hearing be fully restored?” 

“His otolo^st has always thought so. The surgery, 
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Too restless to sit, Randall fiUed and lighted 
and examined a lobby wall made up of 
sates— one representing Eve being bom ® ’ 

another depicting Cain and Abel, still another showing 
Christ healing a chUd. Just as he was becomng in- 
terested in the mosaics, he heard his name. He spun 
around as George L. Wheeler, poUshing his gold-runmed 
spectacles and setting them on the bridge of his meaty 
nose, came striding up to him. - 

The publisher placed a paternal arm around Randall s 
shoulders, and in his braying dromedary voice, he said 
cheerfully, “Glad you got back from your trip in time for 
this, Steve. Wanted you in on it from the beginning, even 
though you can’t use the story yet. We have to keep it 
under wraps until we’re sure. But the instant the doctors 
say okay, we’ll let you bellow it to the wide world.” 

“George, what arc you talking about?” 

“I ihou^t I told you. Guess I didn’t. Fll give it to 
you quickly on the way up.” 

Leading Randall toward the elevator, the publisher low- 
ered his voice but could not repress his excitement 
“Hear this,” he said. “Last night, I was out with Sir Trevor 
having late supper at Dikker en Thijs — actually, Signore 
Gayda, our Italian publisher, you remember, and his Mon- 
signorc Riccardi were our hosts — ^when I received an ur- 
gent call from Naomi. She gave me only a shorthand 
account of what was happening, and advised all of 
us, to come straight to this hospital I’ve been hem the 
entire night. You can see the bags under my eyes.” 

“George,” said Randall impatiently, ‘VS you tell me 
what in the devil is going on?” 

"Sorry, yes, of coursi” They had arrried at the 
tors, but Wheeler drew RandaU away hrer: me 
doors. “As best as I can piece it torether— -hr: — 
still scanty, too much confusion — ^'.'our sir’ th-^ C'^ ~ 

office who knows so much about 
name — -sr 

RandaU was about to sav Anv^-Io —c. - _ - 
: ired that the publisher did' 
was speaking of a member of RartalTs 
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'As a showcase?” 

‘Exactly, Poor Florian was most upset. But he could not 
ify the rumor, so he kept some faint hope alive that 
. Jeffries would retire, as he had promised. Still, Icnow- 
he could not depend upon that, Florian undertook 
)ther scheme to raise money. He had always intended 
write and publish a new biography of Jesus Christ, 
be based on what is known of Jesus today — ^from the 
ipels, from non-Christian sources, from speculations by 
ologians — as well as on original deductions that Florian 
aself had made. So beginning two years ago, working 
imings and afternoons for Dr. JeMes, slaving every 
:ning until past midnight, every holiday, almost every 
ekend, even during vacations, Florian did his research 
1 wrote his book, A marvel of a book which he entitled 
rist Plain. Several months ago, Florian showed a _por- 
i of it to a leading British publisher. The. publisher 
3 tremendously impressed. He agreed to give Florian 
ontract and a rather large advance of money — enough 
take care of his surgery, even enough to let us marry— 
m delivery of the completed book. Well, Florian had 
npleted the book, and he was just doing the final re- 
on. He plaimed to deliver the manuscript in two 
nths, sign his contract, and be comfortable — or, let us 
, solvent — after what seemed an eternity, I caimot tell 
: how happy he was. Until yesterday.” 

You mean when Dr. Jeffries told him — ?” 

'When Dr. Jeffries revealed the secret of the Ostia 
:ica find, revealed that the International New Testa- 
it was on the presses, revealed all the hitherto un- 
wn facts about Jesus Christ which are about to be made 
fie. For Florian, it was as if he had been hit on the 
d with a mallet. He was crushed,' in absolute shock, 
sry oimce of his energy, because of his dreams and 
es, had been poured into Christ Plain. Now, with this 
' find, this new Bible, Florian’s precious biography was 
ie obsolete, unpublishable, without meaning. What was 
it embittering was that had he been told of this 
two years ago, he would not have wasted his encr- 
and hopes on this particular book. Worse, he real- 
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Monsignore Riccardi, Dr. Trautmann, and the Reverend 
ZucTicry 

Joinuic the group, Randall could see' that they were 
concentrating on the white-jacketed physician, who was 
speaking to them. At his elbow was an attractive nurse, 
trim in a blue uniform with white collar. Wheeler whis- 
pered that the physician was the project’s own Dr. Pass, 
a dignified, dry, precise Dutch intemist, probably in his 
early sixties. 

"Yes, we X-rayed Miss Cook immediately upon hei 
admittance,” he was saying in reply to someone’s ques- 
tion. "When she was brought in last night — early this 
morning, to be more exact — she was placed in a mobDf 
bed — ^we do not like to use stretchers — and brought tc 
this room. To expedite diagnosis, our Swiss beds are sc 
constructed that we can X-ray a patient right througl 
the mattress, and this was done at the outset. Now tc 
return to your other question. No, we cannot accurateb 
know what Miss Cook’s concTition was prior to the hallu 
cination — let me say the traumatic experience — she under- 
went last night. We are trying to locate the parents of thf 
patient, who are traveling in the Far East. Once we’v( 
contacted them, we hope eventually to obtain medica 
records of the disease that crippled Miss Cook in he: 
childhood. For the time, we have only her non-profes 
sional word to go by. From how Miss Cook has describee 
her afhiciion, it would seem to me that she suffered somi 
form of osteomyelitis as a youngster, perhaps fifteen yean 
ago.” 

Randall stirred himself. “Can you describe the dis- 
ease, Doctor?” 

In Miss Cook’s case, the symptomatic inflammatioi 
occurred in the tibia or larger bone between her right knee 
and ankle. It_ may have been an acute case and caused 
bone destruction — our X-rays may confirm this — for she 
has memory of swelling, pain, prolonged bouts of fever. 
She was not treated properly for it, and neither did she 

undergo surgery. In the years after, she was afflicted with 
lameness.” 

"Dr. Pass.” It was Wheeler who was speaking. "How 
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“Exac$° Poor Horian was most upset. But he “uW nol 

/erify the mmor, so he kept some 
Dr Jeffries would retire, as he had promised. Stdl, know 
S he cSuld not depend upon that. Florian undertooi 
Sifter scheme to rL money. He had dways mtendec 
S write and publish a new biography of Jesus Chns 
to be based on what is known of Jesus today—from ft 
eosoels from non-Christian sources, from speculations b, 
Ldo^ans-as well as on ori^nal deductions that 
himseff had made. So beginning two ago. 
mornings and afternoons for Dr. ^^Ifoes, s g 
evening until past midnight, every ^o^day, almost ever 
weekend, even during vacations, Flonan did his rese^ 
and wrote his book. A marvel of a book which he entiue 
Christ Plain. Several months ago, Florian showed a jpo^ 
tioh of it to a leading British publisher. The. publish! 
was tremendously impressed. He agreed to give Fiona 
a contract and a rafter large advance of money — enouj 
to take care of his surgery, even enough to let us many- 
upon delivery of the completed book. Well, Florian ht 
completed the book, and he was just doing the final x 
_ rision. He planned to deliver the manuscript in tv 
'-rni . *' sign his contract, and be comfortable — or, let i 
7, solvent — after what seemed an eternity. I cannot ti 
yuu how happy he was. Until yesterday.” 

“You mean when Dr. Jeffries told him — ?” 

“When Dr. Jeffries revealed the secret of the OsL- 
Antica find, revealed that the International New Testa- 
ment was on the presses, revealed all the hitherto un- 
known facts about Jesus Christ which are about to be made 
public. For Florian, it was as if he had been hit on the 
head with a mallet. He was crushed, in absolute shoct 
Every ounce of his energy, because of his dreams and 
hopes, had been poured into Christ Plain. Now, with this 
new find, this new Bible, Florian’s precious biography was 
made obsolete, unpublishable, without meaning. What was 
most embittering was that had he been told of this new 
find two years ago, he would not have wasted his ener- 
gies and hopes on this particular book. Worse, he real- 
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truly feeling. I heard him say he •wasn’t rejecting the 
Ostia Antica discovery completely, I also heard him say 
that he would believe it only if he could see it firsthand. 
I know Florian, and I know the signs when he is piqued 
and when he is coming to life. The signs were there. Only 
he was too angry to allow himself to admit it,” 

“Do you mean — ?” 

Valerie offered her rare sad dimpled smile. “I mean 
that Florian puts the greatest trust and confidence in me. 
I can influence him to do almost anything, when I have 
to. Well, I want him there with you on Resurrection Two. 
I believe, beneath his pride, he wants to be there. I’m 
going to see that he joins you in Amsterdam. I can al- 
most guarantee that he will. Let’s say in a week. He’ll 
need a week to get on Ms feet. After that, you’ll have 
him beside you, embittered, resisting, unforgiving, but 
lo'wng every moment of it and doing the job you need 
done. You’ll have him, I give you my word. Thanks for 
your patience— and— and the half pint. I’d better dash.” 

It was only later — after he had found the cab in Hamp- , 
stead, and reminded himself that he must telephone Dr. 
Jeffries and say that he already had a translator-consul- 
tant — that Randall unfolded the evening edition of the 
''London Daily Courier. 

On the front page, the three-column headline leaped 
' t at him: 


maertin de vroome hints at 

STARTLING NEW TESTAMENT FIND; 
BLASTS NEED FOR ANOTHER BIBLE. 
CALLS PROJECT “USELESS AND IRRELEVANT” 

Hie dateline for the news story said Amsterdam. The 
^hne read: "Exclusive From Our Staff Correspondent, 
Cednc Plummer. First of Three Parts.” 

^ the secrecy, thought Randall, and now this. 

Heart pounding, he skimmed down the column in the 
faint light of the cab. 

^ Plummer had obtained an . exclusive interview with the 
mcreasingly popular Protestant church revolutionary, the 
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of me during your work? I’m flattered. But you are really 
too busy to be domestic.” 

*‘I hope not,” said Randall. “We are pressed for time, 
it’s true. Anyway, we had the meeting and it went 
well.” 

“What do you discuss in a publicity meeting?” 

“I told them everything — of course, Jessica Taylor was 
in on it from the start — ^but the rest of them, I told them 
about Lori Cook’s sub-rosa reading of the Gospel 
According to James, and what happened after, and how 
she can walk normally now. That created quite a sensa- 
tion. I assigned Jessica to write two features — one a first- 
jcrson byline story I want her to ghost in Lori’s name, 
•ccounting her life, her years of living with an infirmity, 
icr long search for a miracle, and what took place after 
jhc read James and Petronius, and the other a story about 
fcssica herself, on her osvn experience with Lori last night. 
[ assigned Paddy O'Neal to prepare a straight news story 
about the occurrence, with some solid plugs for our new 
Bible. Of course, this material will have to be held back 
from the press pending approval from the physicians 
and theologians. Once wc have that, we can shoot the 
stories straight out. This will be just one of the features 
v/c’ll release after the Intelsat announcement.” 

Angela shook her head in wonder. “I never knew 
about publicity, I thought newspaper and television re- 
porters dug up their news, the way my father digs on his 
own.” 

Randall laughed. “Not quite, not quite. Oh, the press 
docs dig and find news on its own. But editors depend 
on publicity people for a great share of it. If you want 
leaks or news on a war, politics, inventions, religion, 
education — you name it — most of it originates with pub- 
lic relations people representing a military’ command or a 
nation’s leader or a church group or a school. It’s not 
just entertainers or athletes or industrial products that 
have ^publicists. It’s almost everyone. Even Jesus Christ. 
Didn't He depend on apostles and disciples to 20 out and 
sc!! the Word?” 

“It sounds almost cynical,” said Angela. 


Florian Knight. If Maertin de Vroome was an enemy of 
Resurrection Two, then this cleric might find in Dr. Knight 
an ally who hated the project even more than he did. 

As yet, de Vroome had not penetrated the inner, de- 
fenses of Resurrection Two. But any day, with the pres- 
ence of Dr. Knight in Amsterdam, the radical reformer 
might have his Trojan Horse at last. 

Randal] wondered what he should do. 

He decided that he would watch, and wait and try to 
leam whether the Trojan Horse was fated to remain an 
empty shell or was to become a carrier of destruction for 
what had become Randall’s own last hope on earth. 
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“And rd better get back to my room and work 
more, unless — ” 

“Unless what?” ^ r--.-'- 

“Unlcss you need my help as a secretaiy. H Lc^ . 
will be in the hospital for two weeks — ^j'our harcest 
—who will you have for your secretary?” _ ^ 

“You,” he said. “You can still keep on with vc-^ cr^ 
work. Do you really want the job?” 

“If you w'ant me.” 

“I want you.” ^ , 

“I am happy. I’ll go back to the Victona aan — j 

notes — ” 

“And I’ll go with you, and help you carry ymr actre- 
work to school.” 

After paying the bill, Randall led Angela cm mar 
busy thoroughfare. They walked up the Damrax aa me 
Victoria Hotel, an aged six-story stramme thaa amcc am 
a comer, one side looking across a carnal amma me 
Central Railroad Station and the o±er sfae aarhag me hsn- 
bor knowm as Open Haven Front 

The humidity was oppressive, ana ay me rme mey 
came out of the elevator on the sraclras mm-feer Imf- 


ing and made their way to Room i05, Prmcama amm mm 
wet and clung to him. Angela’s ream ammac c-acier. m war 
a comfortable double room, cream-rclcrec -vama — 
green carpeting, a broad n'<mmg red a rale gasa o 
moire, and several chairs, cae rmamnc at n y 
W’oodcn desk on which Angemr n^aatahieVrewaren ama 
papers rested. 

“Angela,” he said, “whhe yamre 
your things for the ofnee, cc 7 ^ mmd !a 1 mhe. Tamam 
show’cr? I need one.” 

“Tlicrc is no regular shamer,” she raid -^anl" = - 

one in the tub. But Tt has a mcc 

“That’ll do fine.” He kichec ch ^ -rr=‘' -- 

sport jacket and peeled cm me 2 a 
was down to his jock shomr “T hm 
he said. ' m m. 

“To see how vou are r~ *-= 

“And?” ' "" 


cm- 



like dashing off a press release. Still, he had long been , 
conditioned to be loyal to a client, and this was the way 
he still felt. 

He wondered whether Wheeler and the others had 
seen Plummer’s front-page story, and if so what the re- 
actions had been. He wondered whether he should mention 
the interview when he met Wheeler, who would be wait- 
’ 1 with a car at the Schiphol Airport. He decided he 
s wasting his time. Of course, l^eeler and the rest 
lUld know about the Plummer story. 

Five minutes later their plane landed smoothly on one 
the jetways, rolled up to a terminal apron, and Randall 
d Darlene exited through the covered mobile gang\vay. 
mding on the rumbling travel] ator, they moved the dis- 
rce of almost three football fields into customs. The 
Ilow glass sign over the Italian-made electronic com- 
ter, saying solari 5 , directed RandaU to the location 
his luggage just arriving on the conveyor belt. The 
iformed Dutch customs officer came across the tile floor, 
is open countenance beamed at Randall and Darlene, 
vmericans?” He noted their customs questionnaires. 
^1, Mr. Randall, we were notified to expect you. 
ease go right on.” 

tiiey followed their porter, Darlene sighed with re- 
“I^was afraid they’d take away all my extra cig- 
cttcs* 

Emerging into the arrival haU, Randall was momentar- 
' lost. It seemed that he was within a small glass cage 
compassed by a larger glass cage. 

Darlene was tugging at the sleeve of his sport jacket, 
ihould we change our money?” she wanted to know, 
tinting to a money-changing machine. 

Wheeler will tike care of that,” he answered. “Where 
the devil is he?” He signaled a radiant-faced KLM 
i wearing a navy blue outfit and white gloves, “Where 
>uld we find a friend who is expecting us?” She directed 
sm^ to the nearest of four doors leading through the glass 
dl into the outer area. 

l?^eeler, big and blustering, was already striding to- 
ird them. “Welcome to Amsterdam!” he bellowed. Then, 
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“Ummm, this is so good, Steve.” 

“I love you, darling.” 

She backed ofl slightly, because she had to, and she 
looked down his body. ‘‘It’s beautiful,” she said, ‘‘Let’s 
not waste it.” 

With one hand, she tore aside the bathtub curtain once 
more, and they both stepped over the side of the tub. 
She dropped down to her knees on the deep fluffy rug, 
and pulled him down facing her. Hands behind her, she 
lowered herself backward, extending her legs, bringing 
her knees high. She was on her back now, glistening with 
her wetness and the patches of foam, and she wriggled 
forward on the rug, her legs parting wider to enclose his 
dripping, kneeling body. 

It was crazy, spontaneous, wonderful, and both of them 
knew they needed no foreplay. He lowered himself be- 
tween her slippery thighs, and as the last foam cleared 
from lier legs to reveal the velvety red orifice waiting, he 
slid his penis into it, deep and then deeper and then 
deeper yet. He held himself inside her, as her hands 
massaged his drenched back. 

'Tve never had a mermaid before,” he whispered. 

‘‘How do you like it?” she whispered back, almost in- 
audibly. 

He couldn’t answer her, because they were moving, and 
she would know, she would know as he knew. 

His damp body slapped against hers, and paused, 
and slapped again, and then again faster and faster and 
harder. 

This Pocking was spelled the right way, he thought. And 
it made you more intoxicated and higher, much higher. 

The wet flesh against wet flesh, harder, still harder, the 
wet applause of two bodies, finally one, joined, welded, 
one, like one hand clapping. 

Ohgod, he called inside his head, I’m coming. “Angela,” 
he cried aloud, “I’m coming.” 

He had never been so high — and so happy. 

It was midafiemoon when Randall returned to the Hotel 
Krasnapolsky. Immediately, he was brought back to earth. 
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They left Schiphol’s giant radar control tower ^hind 
them, passed an unidentifiable modem black statue, rode 
through a well-lit tunnel, and attained the highway to 
Amsterdam. There was inconsequential talk, mostly be- 
tween Wheeler and Deichhardt about publishing plans, 
and some directed to Darlene about the sights, but Randall 
hardly listened. 

He preferred to contain himself, conserve his energies, 
before the strangeness of the alien place and -new people 
and first day swept over him. It proved to be a thirtyr 
minute trip to Amsterdam. The day was warm, the coun- 
tryside and housing developments bathed in sun. An IBM 
factory loomed in sight, and after that they were off the 
highway, and there were street signs flashing past the 
windows, signs reading johan huizingalaan, postjes- 
WEG, marnixstraat, and at a busier corner one read 
ROZENGRACHT. 

He heard Deichhardt speaking to Darlene: “The house 
of Anne Frank is nearby. This canal is thirteen feet high- 
er than the airport. Did you know the airport— indeed, 
most of the city — is below sea level? A most industrious 
people, these Dutch. Rozengracht — gracht means canal, 
V and for your information straat and weg mean street — 
,and plein, a word you will become familiar with, means 
^ quare, or if you wish, plaza, such as Thorbeckeplcin, 
which means only Thorbecke Square. Bitte, you see the 
tram ahead of us? You see the red-painted box on its 
rear?” ^ 

■ Randall, peering ahead, observed the cream-colored 
slender streetcar that had slowed them down. 

“That is a mailbox,” continued Deichhardt. “The Am- 
sterdamers run up to deposit their mail on the back of 
the streetcar. Convenient, yes?” 

The Mercedes had turned, and was going along 
Pnnsengracht, and soon alongside the Amstel River. Ran- 
dall took in the low-slung, glass-topped sightseeing boats 
m the canals, the Dutch crowding the thoroughfares on 
mcycles and motorbikes and in their compact cars, mostly 
the Dutch-made DAFs or Fiats or Rcnaults. Randall felt 
as if he were driving inside a tank. He watched the sturdy 
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“Ummm, this is so good, Steve.” 

“I love you, darling.” 

She backed oil slightly, because she had to, and she 
looked down his body. “It’s beautiful,” she said. “Let’s 
not waste it.” 

With one hand, she tore aside the bathtub curtain once 
more, and they both stepped over the side of the tub. 
She dropped down to her knees on the deep fluffy rug, 
rind pulled him down facing her. Hands behind bet, she 
lowered herself backward, extending her legs, bringing 
her knees high. She was on her back now, glistening with 
her wetness and the patches of foam, and she wriggled 
forward on the rug, her legs parting wider to enclose his 
dripping, kneeling body. 

It was crazy, spontaneous, wonderful, and both of them 
knew they needed no foreplay. He lowered himself be- 
tween her slippery thighs, and as the last foam cleared 
from her legs to reveal the velvety red orifice waiting, he 
slid his penis into it, deep and then deeper and then 
deeper yet. He held himself inside her, as her hands 
massaged his drenched back. 

*Tvc never had a mermaid before,” he whispered. 

“How do you like it?” she whispered back, almost in- 
audibly. 

He couldn’t answer her, because they were moving, and 
she would know, she would know as he knew. 

His damp body slapped against hers, and paused, 
and slapped again, and then again faster and faster and 
harder. 

Tills Peeking was spelled the right way, he thought. And 
it made you more intoxicated and higher, much higher. 

The wet flesh against wet flesh, harder, still harder, the 
wet applause of two bodies, finally one, joined, welded, 
one, like one hand clapping. 

Ohgod, he called inside his head. I’m coming. “Angela,” 
he cried aloud, “I’m coming.” 

He had never been so high — and so happy. 

It was midafternoon when Randall returned to the Hotel 
Krasnapolsky. Immediately, he was brought back to earth. 


“You’re already registered, Steve,” Wheeler said. “You 
can check the reception desk for your mail, which .wc 
had delivered here, but there should be no local messages. 
Except for customs at the airport, which was alerted to 
pass through a VIP we were expecting, no one else knows' 
you are in Amsterdam. Outside of Resurrection Two, and 
some of the hotel personnel, no one knows or is to know 
you are here and connected with us. This is vital. If it 
got out, there are certain elements who’d do anything 
— anything — hide in your suite, bug your phone, bribe 
room service — to get whatever possible out of you. As our 
public voice-to-be, you are the most vulnerable of all of 
us. Keep that in mind and tell your — ^your secretary-—” 

“She knows nothing,” said Randall. “As for caution, 
from this point on I’m the invisible man.” 

“Can you be ready in forty-five minutes?” asked Wheel- 
er. “We’ll send the car back for you. Tell you what, 
phone me just before you leave your suite'. I’ll be waiting 
downstairs at the Krasnapolsky to get you in. We’ve got a 
lot ahead of us.” 

, Randall watched while the Mercedes limousine slowly 
circled the curve of the dead-end street — taxis and the 
'->s, private vehicles of hotel guests were parked in the center 
\pf it — and disappeared from sight. Darlene and the por- 
i.'v. ters with the luggage had already gone into the hotel. 
Randall hurried after them. 

Inside the lobby, he paused a moment to absorb his 
surroundings. Beyond the Oriental riig laid on marble was 
a magnificent brown-carpeted staircase leading upward to 
a landing, and then, winging off from the landing in two 
directions, tiers of steps led to a kind of mezzanine-bal- 
cony which could be seen from below. Off to the right, 
’ the two porters were wailing with the luggage, and near 
them, in a vaulted corridor, Darlene was inspecting a dis- 
play of handbags in a lighted glass showcase. To Randall’s 
, immediate left was the tiny reception desk, and next to it 
a counter belonging to the cashier, where dollars could 
be exchanged for guilders and from which cables could 
; be sent 
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“Umnim, this is so good, Steve.” 

“I love you, darling.” 

She backed ofT slightly, because she had to, and she 
looked down his body. “It’s beautiful,” she .said. “Lci'.s 
not waste it.” 

With one hand, she tore aside the bathtub curtain once 
more, and they both stepped over the side of the tub. 
She dropped down to her knees on the deep fiufTy nig, 
and pulled him down facing her. Hand.s behind her, .she 
lowered her.self backward, extending her legs, bringing 
her knees high. She was on her back now, glistening with 
her wetness and the patches of foam, and she wriggled 
forward on the rug, her legs parting wider to enclo.se hi.s 
dripping, kneeling body. 

It was crazy, spontaneous, wonderful, and both of them 
knew they needed no foreplay. He lowered him.sclf be- 
tween her slippery thighs, and as the last foam cleared 
from her legs to reveal the velvety red orifice waiting, he 
slid his penis into it, deep and then deeper and then 
deeper yet. He held himself inside her, ns her h.'ir.d.s 
massaged his drenched bade. 

“rve never had a mermaid before,” he whispered. 

"How do you like it?” she whispered back, almost in- 
audibly. 

He couldn’t answer her, because they were moving, rmd 
she would know, she would know as he knew. 

His damp body slapped against hens, and paused, 
and slapped again, and then again faster and fa.-^er a.-.; 
harder. 

This Peeking was spelled the right way. he tlmag.-.t. .-‘.n;, 
it made you more intoxicated and higher, mcea .'rr.'--:. 

The wet fiesh against wet fiesh, harder, r.:- 
wet applause of two bodies, ftnaliy one. :~:zed. '-’e.-rj. 
one, like one hand clapping. , ^ ... 

Ohgod. he called inside his head. I'm 'C.:.m.:nr. 
he cried aloud, ‘Tm coming.” 

He had never been so hirh — and s-: hcrrvv 


It v.vs r.:d 
Krasr.arc'’' 


:-on wnen .w- 
tm.m.ecia 


I brtm. 




Randall prided himself on his cool, but momentarily, 
he verged on panic. His survival instinct told him to 
telephone Wheeler immediately. But Wheeler would not 
be at their headquarters yet. Randall's next instinct was to 
retreat to the safety and isolation of his suite. At the 
same time, he knew that he could not hide there forever. 

He began to cahn down. When there was an enemy, 
you confronted him with every appearance of strength. 
If possible, you used him. Forewarned, forearmed. Too, 
he was curious to see and know the face of the enemy. 

He hurried over to Darlene. “Look, honey, there’s some- 
one I’ve got to meet in the bar for a minute. Business. Go 
up and unpack. I’ll be with you in a jiffy.” 

She began to protest, then surrendered cheerfully, and 
accompanied the porters carrying their luggage toward 
,, the elevator. Randall returned to the concierge. “Where’s 
the bar?” he wanted to know. 

The concierge directed him leftward through the lobby, ' 
adding, “He is wearing a boutonniere.” 

Randall made his way to the bar, and went inside. It 
, was a glassed-in room and spacious. Visible through a 
window was an outdoor restaurant directly below, where 
some couples were having late breakfast in the sun. 
\Ahead, beyond the glass, he could see a portion of the 

anal, with a barge plowing through the water. The hotel 
bar was at his elbow. Above the exotic counter, and par- 
tially shielding it, was a latticework heavy with vines, 
while a decorative webbed mat covered the lower half. 
Randall went around it. The bartender, a jolly Dutchman 
humming to himself, was drying glasses. 

Randall scanned the bright room. It was occupied by 
only two customers at this early hour. Nearby, a fat 
man sipped an orange juice and pored over a guidebook. 
At the far end, settled in a blue upholstered chair, at a 
table beside the draped window, was a well-dressed 
youngish man. A flower grew from his lapel. The enemy. 

Randall started across the room. 

The enemy was a dandy. 

.Cedric Plummer had thin dull hair, dark and combed 
sideways to cover a bald spot. He had beady ferret eyes 
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and ba able to find out the person v.'ho had passed on his 
copy of the memo. You’d know your traitor.” 

He paused to observe the reaction. 

“Not bad, not bad at all,” said WTtceler. 

Dr. Dcichhardt, as well as several of the others, appeared 
confused. 

“I want to be sure I understand your plan,” said the 
German publisher. "Can you pve a concrete example?” 

Randall’s mind was aUve, creating, and he already had 
a specific approach. “Okay. Let’s take Christ’s Last Supper, 
How many of his disciples were there with him?” 

"Twelve, of course,” said Sir Trevor Young. "You know 
— Tliomas, Matthew and all the rest.” 

"Okay, twelve,” said Randall. "That’ll work nicely. 
Now ril get up a list of twelve matching names of twelve 
people inside this project who received or heard about the 
last memorandum. No need to include anyone in this 
room, as I said before. There arc eight of us here, includ- 
ing Naomi. That leaves thirteen possibilities. Subtract 
one I’ll need to help me in preparing this. Subtract Jessica 
Taylor. I’ll gamble on her. That leaves twelve names to 
get the baited memo. If one of those twelve doesn’t 
sell us out, then the traitor has to be Jessica or Naomi or 
me or one of you around this table. But we’re betting one 
of die twelve will repeat the business of passing the new 
memo along to dc Vroorae. . . . Naomi, give us the names 
of the twelve.” 

Naomi rose and read from her list. “Dr. JcfTrics, Dr. 
Trautmann, Reverend Zachcry', Monsignorc Riccardi, Pro- 
fessor Sobrier, Mr. Groat, Albert Kremer, Angela Monti, 
Paddy O’Neal, Lcs Cunningliam, Elwin Alexander, 
Helen dc Boer.” 

Another thought entered Randall’s head. Dr. Fior^m 
Knight, rcccndy arrived. He considered adding Dr. 
Knight’s name, but he was afraid. The young Oxford c^n, 
embittered by the project that had ruined his own rw 
could not be admitted to this game ycu S:id, if ^e 
that much of a risk, he should be included, ^ct, 

Knight’s problem, Randall hated to tempt him. 
told himself that it was not necessary, anywa>._ 
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“Very well, play your strong and silent American role,” 
said Plummer. “But be practical. You can hardly expect 
to publish an entire Bible — or New. Testament— and 
have a couple of hundred people involved in its produc- 
tion, without the secret becoming unsecret sooner or later. 
Truth will out, my dear chap, always does, you know. 
My associates are familiar with all the people coming 
and going from and to your headquarters on the Dam. I 
know a lot, an awful lot, about your project already — ” 
Randall pushed his chair back. “If you know about it 
already, you don’t need me.” 

“A moment please, Mr. Randall. Let’s not play games: 
Admittedly, I don’t know everything yet. But I shall, I 
shall, long before you are prepared to release the story 
officially. When I have learned the contents of your Bible, 
I’ll know exactly what I need to know. I guarantee you, 
I’ll have every detail, every fact, within two weeks. But 
I am in a highly competitive business, Mr. Randall. I must 
bo first with the entire — the exclusive — ^story, I shall be. 
However, your cooperation can save me a great amount 
of efiort, and hasten my exclusive by days. Understand this, 
I merely wish the story. When I possess it, I shall be 
favorable to your Resurrection Two — that is, if you’ve 
icooperated.” 

' “And if I don’t cooperate?” 

‘We-U, I just might feel resentful, and what I write for 
the world might reflect how I feel.” A note of nastiness 
had crept into his tone. “You wouldn’t want that, would 
you? Of course not. Now I have studied your background, 
Mr. Randall, with special emphasis on the clientele 
your public relations firm has handled in recent years. You 
appear to be businesslike and rmsentimental about the 
persons and organizations you’ve represented. You don’t 
seem inhibited or stifled by high-mindedness or ridiculous 
morality. If people pay, you take them on. More power 
to you. Most admirable.” He paused. “Mr. Randall, we 
^my associates and I — are prepared to pay.” 

Randall wanted to punch him, wipe the smirk off that 
oyster- white face. He contained himself, because there was 
one more thing he had to know. “You are prepared to 
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tify the landmarks they were passing. In the center of the 
square were two islands of people. One was around the 
Monument to the Liberation, the Memorial of the i/utch 
to their countrymen who had died in the Second World 
War. When he had seen it several years ago, the monu- 
ment, steps had abounded with freaky-looking students of 
every nationality, who had generally been stoned on pot 
in the daylight and had often been caught copulating there 
in the dark. This morning there were as many young 
tourists lolling on the steps as ever, but they appeared 
more alive, engrossed as they were in conversations mth 
one another or by reading in the early sim. Nearby was . , 
the second island of the Dam, a flat cement rectangle 
like a grassless park, with a hurdy-gurdy, -a puppet show, ' 
an ice cream stand surrounded by children, and here ^ 
numerous older citizens were resting on benches or feed- 
ing pigeons. 


_ “ToTeft, the Koninklijk Paleis,” rasped Theo from be- 
hind his wheel. .Randall obediently inspected the massive 
royal palace, which occupied an entire side of the square. 
Our shrine, like Englishmen’s Westminster Abbey," 
Theo went on. “Built on marsh, so there are thirteen thou- 
sand wooden piles underneath. The - queen does not live 
,m It. She hves outside city, only using palace for official 
eceptions, the state occasions.” 

Does It have a special throne room?” Randall won- 
ered, 

“TMone room? Troonkamer? Ik versta het nk& Then 

heo, can you please speak ” 

^Excuse, excuse,” the driver said quickly. “Throne 
iijn- • absolutely, of course we have one— a verj’ 
^ cerernonial great hall, very fee.” 

^ yellow note pad from his pocket, and 
ofed down a few words. He had just had his first public 
^ lations idea since arriving in Holland. He would tty it 
Jaain He was beginning to feel, better, 

“Ahead, -de Bijenkoff,” Theo announced. Randall 


- 
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More angered than surpripd, Randall started to turn 
away, but Plummer grabbed him by the am. 

Randall yanked his arrn free. “Beat it, he said. We ve 

cot nothing to talk about," , , 

“It’s not lor me,” the En^ishman pleaded. I wont 
bother you. I’ve been sent by someone else— someone 
important— who wants to see yon.” _ ^ 

Randall was determined not to be taken in. Sorry, 
Plummer. I can’t think oi anyone you know I’d have any 


interest in seeing.” 

He moved toward the stone steps, but Plummer stayed 
with him. “Mr. Randall, wait— listen. It’s Dominee Maer- 
tin dc Vroorae— he’s the one who just .sent me.” 

Randall halted in his tracks. “De Vroome?” He eyed 
the journalist suspiciously. “De Vroome sent you to find 
me?” 

“Yes, absolutely,” said PinmmeT, bobbing his head. 

“How do I know this is not some kind of trick you’re 
playing?” 

"It’s not, I swear. Why would I lie? What have I got tc 
gain?” 

Randall teetered between distrust and an excited de- 
sire to believe. “What would de Vroome want to see me 
about?” 

“I haven’t the faintest notion.” 

“I’m sure you haven’t,” said Randall sardonically. “Anc 
: what reason would de Vroome have for using you, j 
foreign journalist, as his go-between? He could simply picl 
. up the telephone and call me himself.” 


Encouraged by Randall’s question, Plummer respond 
eagerly. “Because he does everything by indirectic 
obliquely. He is circumspect in all personal contrac 
A man in his position has to be wary. He would n 
chance calling you, nor would he desire to see you 
c seen with you in public. If you knew Dominee 
\ roomc you d understand his behavior.” 

“And you know him?” 


“Quite well, Mr. Randall, 
friend,” . 


I’m proud to call him £ 


Randall remembered Plummer’s 


sensational intervig'K 
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because we can secure them that way. For publicity work, 
Steve, we’ve assigned you and your staff two conference 
rooms up on the first floor. For your private office you’ll 
, have Zaal F, with a secretarial room next to it. You will 
have two more rooms — actually hotel rooms. Rooms 204 
and 205. We haven’t converted them into offices. That’s 
where you can receive people or interview them privately. 
Or even have seclusion if you want to think grab a 

nap. Althou^ I doubt whether you’ll find m- ■r.^r to 
nap this month.” t 

“I doubt it, too,” agreed 
start?” 

“By going rigjit in,” 
arm, but he did not m 
several entrances here o; 
one. You can use the : ■ 
you do, you always run ■; 
lobby, of someone like tV 
of the Prinses Beatrix li; 

Zalen, or the American Br 
: before you reach the elev 

S ' "' ut' of the elevator, you'; 

aards.'Actually, Steve, It 
- '^card use another entrance.j 
Jr ;■ . “What do you mean — ^rc 
: V '“You’ll see. The best en' 

' a short way.” He gripped 1 
propelled him up the streci 
one side of them and the h 
. at a sign reading: ingang 
door was framed by two gre 
“Right through here,” sai 
They went into a narrow 
to the left and a larger roo: 
wide-open. A husky guari 
pistol and a khaki summer 
to the larger room. 

"Up ahead,” said Wheel 
reedy to an elevator, Ver 
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because we can secure them that way. For publicity work, 
Steve, we’ve assigned you and your staff two conference 
rooms up on the first floor. For your private ofiBce you*!! 
have Zad F, with a secretarial room next to it. You will 
have two more rooms — actually hotel rooms, Rooms 204 
and 205. We haven’t converted them into offices. That’s 
where you can receive people or interview them privately. 
Or even have seclusion if you want to think or grab a 
nap. Although I doubt whether you’ll find much time to 
nap this month.” 

“I doubt it, too,” agreed Randall. “Well, where do we 
start?” 

“By going right in,” said Wheeler. He took Randall’s 
arm, but he did not move. “One more thing. We have 
several entrances here on Warmoesstraat. You can use any 
one. You can use the main hotel entrance behind us. Jf 
you do, you always run the chance, as you go through the 
lobby, of someone like that Plummer person jumping out 
of the Prinses Beatrix Lounge, or the Prinses Margriet 
Zalen, or the American Bar, and delaying or accosting you 
before you reach the elevators. Of course, when you get 
out of the elevator, you’ll be checked by our security 
guards. Actually, Steve, I’d prefer that anyone with a red 
. , ' u use another entrance.” 

“What do you mean — ^red card?” 

'You’ll see. The best entrance is just up Warmoesstraat 
a short way.” He gripped Randall’s arm more firmly, and 
propelled him up the street Avith the department store on 
one side of them and the hotel on the other. They arrived 
at a sign reading: ingang kleine zalen. The revolving 
door was framed by two green-black marble columns. 

“Right through here,” said Wheeler. 

They went into a narrow entry hall between a tiny room 
to the left and a larger room to the right, both with doors 
'mde-open. A husky guard, wearing cartridge belt and 
pistol and a khald summer uniform, blocked the doorway 
to the larger room. 

Up ahead,” said Wheeler, “is the corridor leading di- 
rectly to an elevator. Very well, now we’d better clear 
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caraaie. Your guard is up. You are understandably re- 

RandaU could not help but smile. "Wouldn’t you be, 
00 , Dominee? I am in the business of keeping a secret. 
iTou are dedicated to finding out that secret.” 

De Vroome’s lipless mouth formed an indulgent smile. 
‘Mr. Randall, I have means other than using you to un- 
:ovcr the purpose of Resurrection Two and the exact con- 
ents of its newly translated New Testament. You are my 
guest, and 1 have no intention of making you uneasy bj 
probing for what you have pledged to keep concealed.’ 

"Thank you,” said Randall. “Then may I ask, what car 
you possibly want of me?” 

"Mainly, your ear. To what end, you shall learn shortly 
First, it is vital that you know what I stand for am 
what your employers and their lackeys stand for. You be 
lieve that you already know, when in fact you do not.” 

"I’ll try to be open-minded,” promised Randall. 

De Vroomc’s bony fingers ffickered. "No one can b 
fully open-minded. Everyone’s brain is a jungle of pre 
udices, taboos, folk tales, deceits. 1 cannot expect thi 
you will open your mind entirely to let all that I say | 
in. I request only that your mind not remain entire 
closed to me.” 

“It is not closed,” said Randall, wondering what di 
fercnce it made, one way or another, to de Vroome. 

"What I believe in, what millions in every land wl 
.believe as I do stand for, demand, insist upon, is a ne 
church, one meaningful for and relevant to today’s s 
cicty and its needs,” said de Vroome. “This requires, b 
forehand, a new understanding of the Scriptures, whi 
must be read in the light of our scientific knowledge a 
progress. Dr. Rudolf Bultmann, the German theologic 
sounded the first call to arms in our nonviolent revo' 
tion. To him, it was time-wasting to seek an eartl 
Jesus. To Dr. Bultmann, what mattered was seeking 1 
essence, the deeper meanings, the truths, of the ea 
church’s faith— -the kerygma — by demythologizing the N 
Testament, stripping, as he said, the gospel message 
Its nonfactual elements. To reunite modem man with r 
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you told him to drop dead — and he replied that he 

would see this project dead first.” 

“Touche,” said Randall with an embarrassed smile. 

“How did you know?” 

Inspector Heldering brushed the air with one hairy 

hand. “No matter. We try to know always what our peo- 
: are doing. Perhaps we do not always succeed — after 
, the Reverend de Vroome seems to have learned some- 
ag about our operation — ^but we try, Mr, RandaU, we 
tainly try.” 

'‘You will make a good story,” said Randall. 

"Steve, you don’t know half of it,” said Wheeler, 
ispector Heldering was hired by the International Crim- 
1 Police Organization — ^Interpol — when it was reacti- 
;ed in Paris in 1946 after the war. He was still with 
erpol, in fact he had been promoted to a position just 
der Interpol’s secretary general, when we succeeded in 
ing him away from his beautiful oflSce in Saint-Qoud 
head up security for Resurrection Two.” 

“It was not a difBcuIt decision to make,” said In- 
jctor Heldering. “With Interpol I was doing man’s work, 
iportant. With Resurrection Two I am doing God’s work, 
are important.” , , 

God’s work with a gun, Randall thought. He said, “I 
ess I know very little about Interpol.” 

“Very little to know,” said Heldering. “It’s' an organiza- 
n of police from twenty nations giving mutual assis- 
ice to trap international c rimin als. I was with Inter- 
I’s main office in a suburb of Paris, but there are branch 
ices in over one hundred countries — ^the branch office 
the United States is associated with your Treasury De- 
rtment, the bureau in Great Britain is at Scotland Yard, 
3 so on. 

"At Saint-Cloud, we had one million identity cards of 
minals on file. Each file listed nearly two hundred char- 
eristics of a criminal we were hunting, these under 
idings such as nationality and race, complexion, gait, 
es, tattoos, deformities, habits, and so on. In a lesser 
y. I’ve introduced the same identity system into Resur- 
tion Two. My files have everything that we should 
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problem of life is not to prepare for what comes after 
life is ended— the main problem is bow to provide heav- 
en right here on earth today.” 

Dominee de Vroome paused, stared at Randall for sev- 
al seconds, and he resumed, measuring each word. 

“As to this secret Bible your friends are readying— 
hatever is in it, whatever good tidings it has to offer, 
hatever sensation it creates — it is not a product of love, 
lie motives behind its publication are both unsavory and 
nful. For the publishers, the motive is pure profit. For 
le orthodox theologians, the motive is largely to divert 
lillions of people from earthly reform, to mesmerize 
r frighten them into returning to the old hopelessness of 
le ritualized mystical, dreamland church. I assure you, 
ith that new Bible of theirs they expect to loll my move- 
leut and wipe out the underground church. With that 
lible, they mean to revive the religion of the hereafter 
nd put an end to the religion of now. Yes, Mr. Randall, 
icir motives arc unsavory and sinful — ” 

Randall had to protest. “Dominee, if I may interrupt, 
honestly think you are going too far. You may have 
: valid complaint about the publishers, although I feel 
'ou’rc judging them too harshly. Anyway, I won’t try to 
^ouch for their motives. But I’ve met the rest of the staff 
nvolvcd in this project, and I believe these people are 
ievout, honest, and sincere defenders of what they re- 
jard as divine revelation. Take Dr. Bernard Jeffries, at 
Oxford. He was the first of the theologians 1 met. I be- 
lieve his dedication to the project derives solely from his 
devotion to scholarship and spiritual — 

Dominee de Vroome held up a hand. “Stop right there, 
Mr. Randall, You say— take Dr. Bernard Jeffries. Let me 
take Dr. Jeffries as a perfect example of what concerns 
me. That he is a man of scholarly pursuits I will not denyl 
Diat be may be a man of religious conviction I will not 
question. But those are not the main motives for his par- 
ticipation in producing your new Bible. There is anothei 
mouve, and it is entirely political.” 

“Political?” repeated Randall. “I cannot believe that.’ 
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‘‘And that restricted area Mr. Wheeler mentioned.” said 

steef sSety vault beneath ftis hotel,” s^d In- 
spector Heldering, “where Mr. Groat is the curator. 

oriSn^^papyri of the Gospel 
OTrittpn in 62 AD and the ongmal pieces of the Petromus 
Parchment written in 30 A.D., as well ^ Jve trgsla- 

tinns of them They are more pnceless than all the jeweis 

Sf^ld o^tus earth.” ^^^^tor Heldering 

behind his desk, came around it, and handed 

identity card. “Here is your pass to 

RandaU. You are free to go inside and begm your woric. 


Two HOURS LATER, when Steve iSo^hS 

F his private office on the first floor, he settled mto Ins 

leather^swivel chair, hi^y stimulat^ ^ charged by 


XCatUwX OWAVwa wjl-v— cr- V , 

the first people he had met at Resurrechon Two. 

After Wheeler had shown him his office-heavy 
shaped oak desk, Swiss electric typewriter, several si^ 
chairs grouped before the desk, an imposmg gtfh 
proof file locked with a security bar down the center, row 
of fluorescent lights above — ^Naomi Dunn had matenai- 
ized to start him on his rounds. . , 

• Naorm had been assigned to introduce him to the scnoi- 
■ ars, specialists, and experts on the first floor, men who na 
spent years producing the International New Testamen 
Now, returned from meeting them, he awaited the amv , 
of Wheeler. In twenty minutes, the publisher would come 
by to escort him to Zaal G, the private executive dmmg 
room down the hall, where he was to attend a lunc eo 
presided over by Dr. Deichhardt so that he could , 
syndicate of publishers and their advisory experts m 
ogy. Following the luncheon, Naomi would reti^ to a 
him up to the second floor where he would^ be intrtmuc 
to the members of his own public relations strm an 
hold his first promotion meeting in preparation for 
busy weeks immediately ahead. • 

Meanwhile, his mind was on the scholars he had vKiteu 
m tlie past two hours. He knew that he would need tnc 
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outside world — Uiis general secrctarj' has the greater ir 
fluencc.” 

“Yet, he is not an authority figure?” 

“Definitely not, as things stand today,” said dc Vroomc 
“Tlie general secretary has no judicial power. I repeal 
he has influence, and a potential to wield power. Whid 
brings us to your scholarly, spiritual, unselfish Dr. Bcr 
nard Jeffries. The hierarchy of the orthodo.x church — th 
senior ecclesiastics, the entrenched conservatives — ^has . 
plan afoot today to overwhelm the next assembly of tli 
World Council of Churches, to make Dr. Jeffries the nex 
general secretary in Geneva, and through him to restruc 
ture the World Council into a protestant Vatican, wit] 
Geneva its headquarters. Thus, the conservatives will ruf 
by edict and proclamation, and direct the adherents o 
all churches backTvards toward blind faith and end al 
hopes of a living, breathing, vital people’s faith. An< 
how will the orthodox cabal accomplish this? Througl 
the excitement, the propaganda, engendered by the nev 
Bible being prepared by your crowd at Resurrection Two.’ 

Listening, Randall had a vague recollection of hcarini 
Dr. Jeffries’ name linked witli the World Council before 
He tried to recall where he had heard this. Then he re 
raembered. From Valeri Hughes, Dr. Knight's fiancee, ir 
London. But there had been some logic in that carlio 
reference to Dr. Jeffries as a candidate for general sec- 
retary of the Council. Now, In dc Vroome’s version, the 
motives behind tlie candidacy shed a different and uglici 
light upon it. 

Randall spoke what was next on his mind. “Docs Dr. 
Jeffries know of tliis plan?” 

“Know?” said dc Vroome. “He’s at the forefront of the 
scheme, actively collaborating and politicking in secrcc}' 
to promote himself to general sccrctajy. I have documen- 
tation — copies of correspondence between Jeffries and hir 
conspirators — to support every word I have told"" 

“And do you think he can make it?” , 

“He can make it if your new Bibt'' '••';‘cs Iv, ' 

publicity, distinction, and stature.” 
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Can commtmicate it to us. So I need 

him and will get along v/ith him. 

REV. VERNON ZACHERY ... The big 
preacher-orator from California who has 
filled stadiums in New Orleans, Liver- 
pool, Stockholm., Melbourne. Fundamental- 
ist with booming voice and theatrical 
features. Hypnotic eyes. Speaks with 
the authority of a grandson of God. 

Friend of President of U.S.A. — and of 
George L. Wheeler. Sat me right down on 
sofa of Consultants* Room and, as if 
I were some Amazon Indian or cannibal, 
began to convert me. Anyway, he is 
considered a valuable salesman for Inter- 
national Nev/ Testament and I’m supposed 
to think of how best to program him. 

HARVEY UNDERWOOD ... The American 
public opinion pollster v/hose Underwood 
Associates has branches throughout 
Great Britain and Europe. Quiet, medita- 
tive, factual gentleman. Has been doing 
“Private survey for Resurrection Two on 
religion and the public's attitude toward 
it today. He’s also been retained as an 
adviser, and is contracted to be on 
hand in Amsterdam one week out of every 
month until publication. I felt a kinship 
with him, and vie had an amiable chat in 
a comer of the Consultants* Room. 
Underwood is to feed me poll results 
which I will use as guidelines for 
slanting my publicity pitches. Told 
me his latest polling shows that v/hereas 
50 percent of people attended church 
once a week ten years ago, now attendance 
has declined to 40 percent of popula- 
tion. Loss of attendance by far greatest 
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when she enVisted in yout project to play the 
win the affection of pity. Recently, she saw_ that she co^d 
gain more attention' and indulgence by playmg Bernadette, 
so now she is playing this new role. She is cured, she is 
attended, she is loved. Soon she wUl be legend. But, Mr. 
Randall, do not make her legend in order to promote 
your Bible. If you do, we shall be forced to expose her 

and you — in public. I would not want to hurt the poc>T 

child. I won’t ask you to believe me, or my word here—” 
“I don’t,” said Randall, shaken by de Vroome’s dis- 
closure. 

«_I -will only ask you not to be foolhardy enough to 
ISC Lori Cook in your promotion. Should you do so, you 
viil regret it.” De Vroome lifted a cat to his lap, and 
hen sifted the papers before him. “Which of your flock 
vould you like me to discuss next? Ah, perhaps those 
jOM met on your journey this past week — ^the ones you 
iclicve you know so well and trust? Shall we speak of 
Ihcm?” 

Randall said nothing. 

“By silence, you give consent?” asked de Vroome. 
“Briefly, then. You were last in Mainz, Germany. You 
spent the day with Karl Heimig. An excellent, forthright 
fellow, this German printer of yours, is he not? A lover 
of Gutenberg and of fine books, is he not? He is also 
more. He is the Karl Hennig who, on the evening of May 
10, 1933, joined thousands of other Nazi students in a 
torchlight parade through Berlin, culminating in a mass 
celebration at tlie square on Unter den Linden. There 
Karl Hennig and his fellows, so admired by Dr. Goeb- 
bcls, consigned twenty thousand hooks to a bonlSre books 
by Einstein, Zweig, Mann, Freud, Zola, Jack London’ Have- 
l^k ElUs, Upton Sinclair. Yes, Karl Hennig, beloved 
Bible pnntcr and Nazi book burner. For this information, 

Vroome gestured behir-* 

him — Mr. Cedne Plummer.” 

Dazed by what he was hearing, Randall hs- 

forgotten Plummer was stifl in the room, ^ 

He saw Plummer smirking with gratiScatfom aesri a±n 
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from what was probably called the 
Seventh Cominandment, so that Exodus 
20:14 read, "Thou Shalt commit adul- 
tery. " When this edition appeared in 
1631, it became knovm as the Wicked 
Bible or the Adulterous Bible, was much 
In demand among gleeful libertines of 
the period. The Archbishop fined the 
printers 300 pounds, gave the money to 
Dxford and Cambridge for printing 
equipment, and ordered the Wicked Bible 
iestroyed. All but five copies in stock 
srere destroyed. However, the real re- 
sponsibility and failure had been that 
of Kremer's relative, who lived under a 
cloud for the rest of his life. Ever 
after, the contrite Kremer descendants 
made a cult of accuracy. "You will find 
not one error in the International New 
Testament," Kremer promised me. 

PROFESSOR A. ISAACS ... I met bin 
in the remaining partitioned section of 
the Terrasaal, called the Honored Guests’ 
Room, where visiting scholars and 
theologians do their work. Only Professc 
Isaacs, on leave from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Israel, was on hand. He is 
an expert on ancient Hebrew, and is 
highly regarded for his efforts in 
translating the Dead Sea Scrolls. Among 
other things, he pointed out how a lack 
of knowledge of the finer shadings of 
Hebrew could transform an ordinary act 
into a miracle. "An example I give 
you," said Isaacs in his mellifluous 
singsong voice. "The Hebrew word al 
was always translated as on, so that the 
Scriptures tell us that Jesus walked on 
the water. However more, the Hebrev/ word 
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will leam to trust and to believe in me. If you do, you will 
appreciate why I asked to see you this night.” 

“Yes, I’ve been waiting to hear that,” said Randall. 
“Why did you invite me here tonight?” 

“To attempt to show you the sincerity of our cause, 
and to show you the sincerity of those in Resurrection 
Two. To let you see that you are being misinformed and 
11-uscd and duped. To make you understand you are 
being employed as a tool, you and many others as well, 
by a commercial syndicate of publishers and a band of 
inflexible wrong-minded religionists. I brought you here 
to win you to my side and our cause. Instead, in my effort 
to open your eyes, to make you see light, I fear I have 
only antagonized you.” 

“What do you want of me?” Randall insisted. 

“Your services, and your genius in your specialty. We 
need you here, on our side, the just side, to help us coun- 
ter the propaganda of Resurrection Two and to promote 
our own effort at restoring religion and faith to the peoph 
of the world. It is a generous offer I am making you, Mr 
Randall — the opportunity to leave a sinking ship for i 
sound one, the chance to preserve your future and you: 
integrity, the chance to believe in something. As for thi 
cash of the realm, my associates and I can offer you a 
much as Wheeler and his cohorts have given you. You haw 
everything to gain, and nothing to lose,” 

Randall came to his feet. “From what Fve heard — 
have nothing to gain — and everything to lose. I havi 
faith in the people I’m working with. I have no faith ii 
you. Tve heard gossip, not fact. I’ve heard overtones o 
blackmail, not words of decency. As for your cause, it i 
mere promise. As for Resurrection Two, it is actual per 
formance. As for you yourself — ” 

Randall gazed at the man seated motionless behini 
the desk. The cleric’s face w-as as unflinching as an iro: 
mask. Randall wondered whether he dared go on an 
then he went on. ’ 


—I flunk you arc no less selfish or ambitious 1 
those I now work for. But you, Dominee, I believe 
arc more fanatical. You may see it as a necessity, and 
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foreign publishers at the table except one had his advise 
theologian at his side. 

Next to Dr. Deichhardt, there was Dr. Gerhard Traul 
mann, a professor of theology at Die Rheinische Fried 
rich VVilhelms-Universitat in Bonn. Randall suspected, ani 
was amused by the suspicion, that Dr. Trautmann trimmei 
his monkish half-moon of hair to give him the look o 
Martin Luther seen in all those familiar prints. In th 
chair beside Trautmann sat Sir Trevor Young, the Britis: 
publisher, a rather youngish fifty, aristocratic, fond of th 
low-keyed deflating comment and tire understatement 
whose theologian adviser. Dr. Jeff'ries, was still in Londoi 
or Oxford. 

Randall’s eyes continued around the table. There wa 
Monsieur Charles Fontaine, the French publisher, thini; 
handsome, foxy, witty, addicted to the epigram. Wheel 
er had whispered that Fontaine was wealthy, also, with ! 
splendid residence on the Avenue Foch in Paris and will 
political entrdc to the highest circles in the Blysde Palace 
Close to Fontaine was his theologian adviser, Professo: 
Philippe Sobrier, from the faculty of the College de France 
Sobrier appeared faded, withdrawn, part of the wood 
work, yet listening to him, Randall suspected that thi: 
\ unobtrusive field mouse, reincarnated as a philologist, pos 
sessed fangs. 

Then there was Signore Luigi Gayda, the Italian pub 
lishcr from Milan who so strikingly resembled Pope Johr 
XXin. He had either a goiter or four chins, and i 
bubbling, outgoing manner, and he referred with pride (c 
the countless periodicals he owned in Italy, to the privatf 
jet plane he used to travel about his financial empire, anc 
to his belief in American business methods. It was Signorf 
Gayda who first had learned of Professor Monti*! 
discovery at Ostia Antica, and had brought it to Dr. Deich- 
hardt in Munich, who in turn had organized this Bible- 
publishing syndicate. Finally, there was Gayda’s Italiai 
theologian. Monsignore Carlo Riccardi, a churchman o' 
high intellect whose keenly chiseled features, aquiline nose 
and severe cassock made him seem formidable. Associated 
with the Pontifico Istituto Biblico in Rome, he was presch 
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arc obstinate. You still play games. Would you recognize 
your own signature?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Is tills your signature or is it not?” 

Dominee de Vroome thrust the blue memorandum 
across the distance of the desk toward Randall. 

Barely able to cross the room, his legs weak, Randall 
moved to the front of the desk. 

He peered down at the memorandum. The last sen- 
tence, above his signature, leaped up at him. 

The first of the twelve days will be dedicated to the 
disciple Matthew. 

Matthew. 

Randall lifted his head, trying to disguise the triumph 
that swelled within him. He worked his features into an 
expression of sheepish apology. 

"You win, Dominee,” he said. “Yes, that is my signa- 
ture. I quite forgot that memo was to go out today.” 

Dominee de Vroome nodded, satisfied, withdrawing the 
memorandum and slowly folding it. “Forget whatever else 
you will, but one thing do not forget. We will know every- 
thing there is to know about the new Bible before you 
can hypnotize the public with it. We will prepare the 
public to withstand your assault and to repel it. K you 
wish to be on the victorious side, you will come here 
and work hand in hand with us. . . . Now, Mr. Plummer 
will return you to your hotel.” 

“Thank you, but I’d prefer to get some air,” Randall 
said hastily. 

“Very w'cll.” 

Dc Vroome led Randall to the door, and without another 
word, he ushered Randall out of the office, 

^Minutes later, with the guardian’s house and the tow- 
ering church behind him, Randall made his way through 
the .shadows of the thick trees surrounding the Wester- 
markt, and stumbled toward the nearest shining streetlamp 
in the lifeless square. 

One name, one only, beat against bis eardrums, echoing 
and re-echoing through his head. 

Matthew, 
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edition of the International New Testament, and that 
sion will have to be newly translated to conform to 
own doctrines. There is one critical point upon whici 
dtlfer with our Protestant friends.” 

“And what is that?” 

“On the relationship of James the Just to Jesus 
course,” said Monsignore Riccardi. “James refers to 1 
self as the brother of Jesus, just as Matthew and Iv 
referred to the brothers and brethren of Jesus. Our 
testant friends have suggested that we interpret bro 
to mean blood brother, implying — not stating so outr 
but implying — that Jesus and James and their sibl 
were conceived as a result of a physical union betv 
Mary and Joseph. For Catholics, this is quite imposs 
There can be no ambiguity. As you know, we be! 
-in the perpetual virginity of Mary. From the time of Or 
and the early Church fathers, Catholics have held 
James was an older stepbrother of Jesus, the chile 
Joseph by a former marriage, a stepbrother or perha] 
cousin. In short, we hold that the Virgin Mary and Jo: 
had no conjugal relationship. However, arriving at 
acceptable interpretation presents no difficulty, -since 
brotlier in Aramaic and Hebrew has no precise 
’’a single definition, and can mean a half brother, a brot 
) in-law, a cousin, a distant relative, as well as a bl 
brother. Regardless, we will ultimately have a Cat! 
version of the International New Testament. His Holii 
IS far too understanding to ignore future implication: 
me Gospel of James and its value to our multi-na 
Catholic community.” 

Satisfied, Randall retired to his role of listener, as 
others went on talking. Gradually, Randall began 
discern with growing interest that the conversation 
divided and separate. During one prolonged period, 
theologians ^the Reverend Vernon Zachery, Profe; 
Sobrier, Dr. Trautmann, Monsignore Riccardi — ^fell i 
a discussion of the need to preserve the orthodoxy of 
church. 

Dr. Zachcry felt that a revival in religion inspired 
the new Bible would create an opportunity that the 
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searched right and left. untU he saw the sign reading: 

expresbar/expres buffet. _ . 

He went throng a turnstile, accepting a yehov. ti^Eeu 
from a preoccupied matron — ^the ticket a hill or cueca. 
to be punched to show what he had ordered. Ahead or 
him, at a long food bar, he caught sight of Angela wito a 
tray in her hand. She was inspecting the menu hanging 
on the waU behind the counter: warme gerechten, koude 
gerechten, limonade, koffie, thes, gebak. 

He came up behind her. ‘Tlease make mine plain tea, 
nothing else. I’ll find a place for us to sit.” 

Before she could greet him, he turned away, so that 
; would not have to see her face. The Formica-topped 
hies in the center of the snack bar were filled. On the 
her side, there w'as a curving snack counter with high 
ools, and there was plenty of room. He hoisted himself 
3 on a stool, his back to the food bar, and by peering 
>'er the narrow counter he could look down the gaping, 
ore well which exposed the activity on the first floor far 
jIow. 


The wait seemed interminable. 

“Good morning, darling.” It was Angela. 

“Good morning,” he said coldly. He took the tray, with 
s tea, coffee, buttered toast, from her, kept it between 
icm so that he would not have to Idss her, and held it 
wkwardly until she had lifted herself onto the stool be- 
idc him. He set the tray down on the counter, and busily 
ugared and stirred his tea, unable to meet her eyes. 

"What’s rvrong, Steve? You are very strange this mom- 
ng.” 

He met her eyes, the beautiful, now puzzled, green eyes 
hat hid thc deception and betrayal behind them. 

He felt sick, plain sick in his gut, and he did not know 
vhere or how to begin. 

“Steve?’* she per^sisied. “Why do you look at me that 


“\\Tiat way?” 
“So cold.” 



among the theologians. “Gentlemen, if I understand you 
correctly, you expect to reshore entirely the bastions of the 
old church. But if you use the impetus that the Inter- 
national New Testament will give to religion by going 
, totally backwards to traditionaUsm, you may be making a 
serious mistake. The activist factions in. the church ■^I 
not be satisfied, and soon the ground you have gained 
will be lost. Of course, reinstate orthodoxy with the re- 
vealed Truth, if you will, yet serve it up with a modicum 
of relevancy.” 

The discussion went back and forth for a while, but 
before long the publishers fell silent, and the theologians 
were again deeply involved in their own conversation, 
this time over the value of the symbolism in the newly 
discovered sayings of Christ, as recorded by His brother, 
James the Just. 

For a while, Randall noted, several of the religions 
publishers listened, but their attention span was short. 
They became increasingly restive. They seemed to regard, 
their churchmen as loons engaged in counting how many 
angels might be able to dance on the head of a pin. 
Gradually, Deichhardt, Wheeler, Fontaine, Sir Trevor, 
and .Gayda began to monopolize the conversation. Their 
;'^^;^'anges were purely business, commercial, and involved 
;'’i’T;|,jproblems of publishing and promoting their great in- 
■‘ent. 

Trevor Young voiced some concern. “This discovery 
have a profound effect on the churches, but what I 
r is that it may cause clashes between one church and 
other. The majority of churches will accept our New 
stament, as we know, but others may not. It may take 
generation for our revised Bible to take its full effect, 

. and this worries me, for any controversy may bankrupt 
every one of us. We need solidarity. We must overwhelm 
all churchdom, before any opposition can form and cause 
trouble.” 

Dr. Deichhardt chided Sir Trevor in a friendly way tor 
having any concern about a commercial success in Great 
Britain. “You, Sir Trevor, and George Wheeler in Amenca, 
you do not have to overcome the obstacles we face m 
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protesting that my father had misled them, swindled them, 
had pretended he wanted the land for something other 
than an archeology excavation. The 'members of the Ivto- 
istry were compelled to make a thorou^ investigation, 
and they held a closed hearing. They found that 
everything my father had done had been proper, correct, 
and the charges were groundless. My father was found 
innocent on all counts. There is evidence of this, if:;.,the 
government will declassify it and show it to you.” 

“And your father, Angela?” 

“He was pleased to be vindicated. But he is a high- 
strung man. The pressure of the investigation, mainly the 
fact that those who had been his friends would even 
consider the charges against him, investigate him, try 
him, and have such distrust in him for so long, was more 
than he could bear. Even before he had been cleared, he 
resigned from his chair at the University of Rome, and 
went into voluntary retirement. He wanted no more to do 
with professional politics. He had achieved his life’s goal 
and it was enough.” 

“He’s in retirement now?” 


“Yes. He lives the life of a recluse, devoting himself to 
writing and studying. He is bitter about his treatment and 
will have nothing to do with those in his academic cir- 
cle, or even those who have developed his discovery. He 
feels that the announcement of his achievement will speak 
for itself and for him. But Dr. Tura, to justify his own 
behavior and protect his own position, has never ceased 
his innuendoes and whisperings of a scandal. No doubt, 
de Vroome heard them and saw Dr. Tura and chose to 


accept the slanders as facts for his dossier. Why not? As 
you have said, Steve, de Vroome is out to destroy the 
project and everyone connected with it. Why did I bother 
to sec you in Milan, after I refused to see members of 
your staff? Simply to see that you had the accurate story 
of my father’s role. If, as my father believes, the an- 
nouncement of the discovery will speak for him to the 
N'orld, then J, as his daughter, should see that the an- 
nouncement IS complete and correct.” 
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among the theologians. “Gentlemen, if I understand you 
correctly, you expect to reshore entirely the bastions of the 
old church. But if you use the impetus that the Inter- 
national New Testament will give to religion by goin 
totally backwards to traditionalism, you may be making 
serious mistake. The activist factions in the church will 
not be satisfied, and soon the ground you have gaii 
will be lost. Of course, reinstate orthodoxy with the 
vealed Truth, if you wUl, yet serve it up with a modic 
of relevancy.” 

The discussion went back and forth for a while, 
before long the publishers fell silent, and the theologi 
were again deeply involved in their own conversati 
t IS time over the value of the symbolism in the nc' 
discovered sayings of Christ, as recorded by His brott 
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“I think I did,” she said uncertainly. “After I moved, 
these folders were piled on the desk here. I started fil- 
ing—” 

“Did anyone come into your office before you finished 
and locked the cabinet?” 

“Did anyone — ? Why, }'es. I didn’t mention them at 
dinner last night because the visits seemed unimportant.” 
She went to the desk. “Several people came in looking 
for you. I — let me see — I tried to be efficient, write down 
the name of each person who came by or called — ” She 
opened the center desk drawer, pulled out a shorthand 
pad and turned to the first page. “Jessica Taylor dropped 
by briefly. She said she’d been working with you, and 
wondered if you needed her for anything else. I told 
her you were out, and I had no idea where you were.” 

"I was downstairs with Hcldcring checking to sec if all 
c memos had been delivered.” He gestured toward her 
orthand pad. “Who were the others?” 

Angela flipped the page. “Elwin Alexander and — ” She 
apped abruptly, “I remember! How stupid to forget, 
is name is here. I wrote it down. Look, Steve, you can 
c — ” 

Her finger ran down the shorthand pad until it pointed 
' the pencilcd-in name of Dr. Florian Knight. 

“Knight?” said Randall. 

"It was Dr. Knight,” said Angela with relief. “Thank 
iod that’s cleared up. Now you will believe me. Yes, 
'r. Knight came when I was filing. He wanted to see 
ou. He said he’d been to a publicity conference you had, 
ad aftenvard you promised him some material so that 
c could brief himself on the kind of information you 
•ould want from him. You did tell him that?” 

“Yes.” 

“When you weren’t here, he saw my folders on the desk 
nd said maybe he could find what you’d told him about. 
Ic showed me his security was a high grade, like 
nine and other consultants’, so there was no reason to 
cfu.se his request. He went through the folders, and -said 
hat most of what he ^'onr nffir 

JUt for now he’d like t 
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among the theologians. “Gentlemen, if I understand yon 
correctly, you expect to reshore entirely the bastions of the 
old church. But if you use the impetus that the Inter-, 
national New Testament will give to religion by going 
totally backwards to traditionalism, you may be making a 
serious mistake. The activist factions in the church will 
not be satisfied, and soon the ground you have gained 
will be lost. Of course, reinstate orthodoxy with the re- 
vealed Truth, if you will, yet serve it up with a modicum 
of relevancy.” 

The discussion went back and forth for a while, hut 
before long the publishers fell silent, and the theologians 
were again deeply involved in their own conversation, 
this time over the value of the symbolism in the newly 
discovered sayings of Christ, as recorded by His brother, 
James the Just. 

For a while, Randall noted, several of the religious 
publishers listened, but their attention span was short 
They became increasingly restive. They seemed to regard 
their churchmen as loons engaged in counting how many 
angels might be able to dance on the head of a pin. 
Gradually, Deichhardt, Wheeler, Fontaine, Sir Trevor, 
and Gayda began to monopolize the conversation. Their 
exchanges were purely business, commercial, and involved 
their problems of publishing and promoting their great in- 
vestment. 

.Sir Trevor Young voiced some concern. “This discovery 
will have a profound effect on the churches, but what I 
fear is that it may cause clashes between one church and 
another. The majority of churches will accept our New 
Testament, as we know, but others may not. It may take 
a generation for our revised Bible to take its full effect, 
and this worries me, for any controversy may bankrupt 
every one of us. We need solidarity. We must overwhelm 
all churchdom, before any opposition can form and cause 
trouble." 

Dr. Deichhardt chided Sir Trevor in a friendly way for 
haying any concern about a commercial success in Great 
Britain. “You, Sir Trevor, and George Wh'''^in America 
you do not have to overcoi ° « 
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you more, much more than you are capable of returnin 
iove to me.” 

He smiled. “Wc’ll sec,” he said. He disengaged him 
self. “Now, to Dr. Knight. I want to sec him alone.” 

Quickly, Randall went down tlic hall to Dr. Knight’ 
office. 

Dr. Knight was not there. 

The secretary was apologetic. “He telephoned to say h 
will not be in today.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In his hotel working. The Hospice San Luchesio, 

“The San what?” 

“I will write it down for you. San Luchesio. It is a 
Waldcck Pyrmontlaan Number 9. Almost all of our proj 
cct elergj'men and theologians stay there. It is a strang 
hotel.” 

Randall had no time to ask her what was strange abon 
it. He took the address from her and started for th 
door. 

“Should I phone Dr. Knight that you are coming to sc' 
him?” the secretary called out. 

“No. I’d prefer to surprise him.” 

It was, indeed, a strange hotel. 

Tlic first sight of the San Luchesio was deceptive. I 
looked like an ordinary apartment building, a moden 
five-story building, in a wide street. 

The San Luchesio was .something that Randall ha( 
never heard about before — a small hotel built exclusive 
ly for transient Protestant and Roman Catholic clergymci 
and their families, and for nuns. 

Tlico, who had been driving Randall to the showdowi 
with Dr. Florian Knight, had been a fount of information 
In the past year Thco had ferried innumerable clergymci 
— as well as secular theologians connected with Rcsurrcc 
tion Two, who had been given special permission to livi 
in the hotel — from the San Luchesio to the Krasnapolsky 
and back again,- and one question to Thco had brough 
Randall a deluge of detail. 

The San Luchesio, named after the first follower o 
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havs had accentuated in Germany an obstacle some of 
yon also suffer from strongly. We have been the center of 
church reform from Luther to Strauss and Bultmam. Ko" 
v/s are a hotbed for what verges on the heretica!, for 
v/hat goes beyond the demythologmng of the gospel sto 
rien, for what amounts to more than mere scepticism about 
Onr Lord’s existence and His message. V/e are an excep- 
tionally virulent hotbed for the growth of tbs revolutionary 
and radical de Vroome movement. This madman is not 
only the enemy of our established churches — but clearly 
the enemy of our sacred collaborative effort to rescue 
manCind v/ith our International New Testament ThinC 
n-pf v/hat I must overcome in Germany, gentlemen.” 

\”No more than any of us vdli have to contend Elth in 

' of our countries,” insisted Wheeler. “De Vroome’s re- 
"■ . 1 - converts are everyv/here. But I do believe once our 
jJible is released, the truth and power of it vrill drov/n 
out de Vroome and his adherents, overcome them, eradi- 
cate them from the face of the earth. Our surprise revela- 
tion v/ill stun them, leave them helpless and unable to 
retaliate,” 

“Since the element of surprise is the Cey to your suc- 
cess,” Randall interrupted, “arc you positive that you’re 
doing everything possible to keep the contents of the 
International New Testament from the Reverend Maertin 
de Vroome?” 

Immediately, everyone spoke up at once, describing 
nev/ protective measures being taken to keep their secret 
from de Vroome and his fanatics who lurked not far 
away in the city surrounding the Dam. 

For the first time during the luncheon, businessmen 
publishers and spiritual advisers were as one in their cause 
and their belief. 

Interesting, Randall thought. Give the inhabitants of the 
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the International New Testament. I should have kno^ 
someone so embittered by our project— sp desperate for 
money— would go to any length to obtam what he felt 
was justly his,” 

The tin in Dr. Knight’s hand was tremblmg more vis- 
ibly. “So you know all that about me?” 

“1 knew it from the start in Ixmdon. But I was so 
impressed by your credentials, by your potential value to 
the project — that, coupled with Valerie’s plea on your 

behalf—” 

“Ah, Valeric,” 

“ — that I put down any doubts I had and persuaded 
myself that you were and would remain trustworthy. I 
was wrong. You betrayed us. I’m going back to report 
what I know. You’re through.” 

“No,” Dr. Knight said quickly, almost frenziedly. 

His cool British facade had cracked, begun to disinte- 
grate, He was, in life, the picture of Dorian Gray, chang- 
ing, grown old, before Randall’s eyes. 

“No, don’t tell them,” be pleaded, “don’t let them sack 
mcl” 

“Don’t let them?” said Randall, astonished. “You’ve 
admitted you gave the confidential memo to de 
Vroomc — ” 

“I gave nothing directly to de Vroome, believe me, 
nothing. If I was weak, betrayed you at all, it was in 
small v/ays, harmless ways. But that has changed. I can 
be trusted now, completely. I am dedicated to Resur- 
rection Two. It is my life. I can’t allow myself to be 
separated from its work.” 

He came to his feet, agitated, and started to pace, 
wringing his hands. 

Astounded, Randall watched him. The contradictions 
in Knight s behavior and speech made absolutely no 


sense. He was sick, Randall decided, sick a hysteric 
Randah _ determined to jar him back into ratiMality.' 
Ur. Kn^ht, how can you say you’re dedicated to Resur- 


rection Two on the one hand, and on the other, just 
incc dc Vroomc? Do you expect us to keep on a traitor?” 
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)ened to be in the Bible production trade. They could 
veil have been producing automobiles or packaged ft 
>r oil, and spoken no differently. 

Unsettling, this schism. But understandable. 

Dr. Deichhardt had resumed speaking of his appreh 
;ions about a commercial failure. “And don’t forget 
lave had accentuated in Germany an obstacle some 
ron also suffer from strongly. We have been the centei 
church reform from Luther to Strauss and Bultmann. M 
e are a hotbed for what verges on the heretical, 
bat goes beyond the demythologizing of the gospel j 
js, for what amounts to more than mere skepticism ah 
ur Lord’s existence and His message. We are an exc 
Dually virulent hotbed for the growth of the revolution 
id radical de Vroome movement. This madman is 
ily the enemy of our established churches— -but cle; 
le enemy of our sacred collaborative effort to res 
lankind with our International New Testament. Th 
E what I must overcome in Germany, gentlemen.” 

“No more than any of us will have to contend witl 
y of our countries,” insisted Wheeler. “De Vroome’s 
ii> I converts are ever3nvhere. But I do believe once 
'.i is released, the truth and power of it will drc 
ut de Vroome and his adherents, overcome them, eri 
ate them from the face of the earth. Our surprise rev 
ion will stun them, leave them helpless and unable 
etaliate.” 

“Since the element of surprise is the key to your s 
ess,” Randall interrupted, “are you positive that yo 
loing everything possible to keep the contents of 
ntemational New Testament from the Reverend Mae 
ie Vroome?” 

Immediately, everyone spoke up at once, descril 
lew protective measures being taken to keep their se 
rom de Vroome and his fanatics who lurked not 
iway in the city surrounding the Dam. 

For the first time during the luncheon, businessi 
mblishers and spiritual advisers were as one in their cz 
ind their belief. 

Interesting, Randall thought. Give the inhabitants of 
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coveries that were in it. I promised to deKver it to them 

^^On^l^^more, Randall showed Ms astonishme^ “How 
could you hope to lay your hands on a copy? The hooK 
is under lock and key at the printer’s. Ail the advance 

proof pages are in the vault.” 

Dr. Knight wagged a finger. “Not quite. But let me not 
digress from my chronology. I tried to obtain a copy of 
the new Bible the day before yesterday, but failed. As 1 
was unable to deliver it, I was eager to mollify my— my 
lontact and prove my goodwill, I searched for a few odd- 
nents I could give them, and among these was your 
Matthew memorandum,” 

“I see.” 

“Of course, they were not satisfied. They wanted the 
Bible itself. I felt positive I could lay my hands on a 
:opy that evening, meaning last night.” 

“But you couldn’t,” said Randall, 

“On the contrary. I could and I did.” 

Randall came forward. “You got hold of the Interna- 
tional New Testament?” 

“With little difficulty. You see, Mr. Randall, all of the 
bound proof editions are not in the vault. Each head 
theologian has his own copy. Dr. Jeffries has a copy, Don’l 
forget, our relationship is still close. He has a large room 
down the hall. I have access to it to share his referencs 
books. I knew that he kept his International New Testa- 
ment locked inside his briefcase. He has a combinatior 
lock on it. But he is absentminded, and makes it a prac- 
tice to wite everything down. I searched his room foi 
the combination. As I expected, it was written down. 1 
memorized it. I had to get to his briefcase when he was 
out. He planned to go out for the evening the nigh) 
before last, but postponed the date. T knew that he wa< 
going out last night. I waited for him to leave. Then 1 
entered his room. I opened Ms briefcase. I removed his 
bound galleys of the International New Testament I 
smuggled the book out of the hotel and took it to a photo- 

onriviTifr T .p-i..,. j . * 
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entioa of a city called Nazareth, and that the New Testa 
ent makes no mention of Jesus’ being bom in a mangei 
3rshiped in a stable, or crucified on Mount Calvary? D( 
(U know that in the gospels Jesus refers to Himself eight; 
nes as the Son of Man? And now, Mr. Randall, do yoi 
low what a planter of oddity items is?” 

“I didn’t, but I do now, Mr. Alexander,” Randal 
aghed. 

After that, there were more faces, more lively ex 
langes. These were his people, and Randall appreciate! 
em and tried to file away Mormation on each one, Thi 
insumptive-appearing and reedy gentleman was Leste: 
mningham, who had gone to a Baptist divinity schoo 
the South to escape the United States Army draft, anc 
icome genuinely devout. Previously, he had worked a 
i advertising man for Christian Bookseller, Christiai 
erald, Christianity Today. The stout bourgeois Dutcl 
aiden from Rotterdam, the one with bangs and no make 
), was Helen de Boer, According to Naomi, of thf 
15,000,000 practicing and nonpracticing Protestants oi 
■>ui, none knew more about their religion than Helen 
• vw.,' was her major; Luther, Melanchthon, Cal- 
a, Wesley, Swedenborg, Eddy, Bonhoefier, Schweitzei 
iebuhr were her minors. The attractive dark-eyed gh: 
ith semi-shingled hair, lithe torso, wearing a trim- suit 
is Jessica Taylor, whose parents were American anc 
io had been raised in Portugal. Biblical archeology wa: 
ssica’s specialty, and before coming to Resurrectior 
vo she had worked on the Tell Dan excavation nortf 
the Sea of Galilee near Lebanon. 

Finally, Randall found himself face to face with Oscai 
llund, a melancholy Swede from Stockholm who hac 
en hired to do the artwork for the project. If Ediunc 
IS the most unprepossessing person in the room, he was 
io the one with the most impressive credentials. He had 
rroty hair, squint eyes, acne-marked cheeks, and a Rol- 
flex dangling from a strap around his neck which 
emed part of his anatomy, A longtime student of Steich- 
, he was now considered one <5 the world’s foremost 
lotographers. 
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“He’s not really a friend of de Vroome’s,” said I 
Knight, ‘Tm not sure he even knows de Vroome p« 
sonally. He’s a friend of Cedric Plummer’s. That w 
clear the first time he took me to Plummer. We n 
inside the Fantasio ni^tclub. We sat on a benc^ 
there, snd the two of them smoked pipes of hash. Th 
seemed very close. I am sure my contact man gave o 
secrets to Plummer and he, in turn, must have pass 
them on to de Vroome.” 

“That’s right,” said Randall. “Now the name of Plm 
mer’s man, the traitor in Resurrection Two? You’ll ha 
to tell me.” 

“Our Judas?” said Dr. Knight. “Hans Bogardus, t 
project librarian. He’s the one we’d better get rid of — 
we don’t want to see our Christ crucified again and fc 
ever.” 

Back on the first floor of the Grand Hotel Krasnapols*: 
Steve Randall headed straight for his office. 

In the secretary’s cubicle, Angela Monti looked c 
from her typing questioningly. “Was it Dr. Jt'.rrj 
Knight?” 

“No.” 

“I’m glad. Who was it, then?” 

“Not now, Angela. We’ll discuss it later. Gs: ne T: 
Deichhardt on the phone. If he’s not in yet, get tte Gecrg 
Wheeler.” 

Randall continued into his office. He toti kr ttr; 
recorder from his pocket, ran the cassette tree tsdrvtrk 
several minutes, played it, ran it backwards 
to it once more, stopping and staitirg it tt irsre -ewy- 
secret information. Satisfied, he set fte — tttrec t: 
into his briefcase and waited for Ansk tt V-r 

At last, impatient to get it 2:= ttettei rt hit 

briefcase and returned to Angel-k nfee iti sr 
hanging up the phone. 

“I am sorry, Steve,” she are do"' 

the city. Dr. Deichhardt’s serretirr 
in Germany, in Mainz, for a meedrr 
morning.” " 


dering — ^is well protected from intruders, I assure y 
Tm prepared to go ahead the moment you give me 
ignd.” 

“Great,” said Randall. “Those pictures will makf 
remendous impact . . . WeU, I guess we ought to si 
lur first staff meeting and find out where we stand.” 

Where they stood, Randall quickly learned, was dism 

“g- 

Earlier, Dr. Deichhardt had ordered members of 
taff to develop some publicity ideas, make notes on si 
ragmentaiy materials as they were familiar with, but 
lad not permitted them to write full stories. Deichhan 
oncem was that any advance stories floating around mi 
eak out and thus endanger secrecy. This meant t 
ittle had been accomplished to date. It also meant t 
here was a fantastic amount of work to do in sh 
veeks. 

As the meeting proceeded, Paddy O’Neal volnntee 
i suggestion. He felt that one thing that might be d( 
mmediately would be to write advance interview f 
ures with the key personalities responsible for the Ini 
■'fional New Testament. He suggested they start wit! 

lies of dramatic stories about Professor Augusto Mo 
if Rome, who had dug up the Gospel According to Jar 
md the Petronius Parchment at Ostia Antica. Then, s 
5ral pieces might be written on Professor Henri Aubi 
he radiocarbon wizard in Paris, who had authenticated 
ige of the papyri and the parchment. Next, there co 
3e a few articles on Dr. Bernard Jeffries, who had sup 
rised the three committees translating fte Aramaic £ 
3reek finds into four languages (plus an Americani 
ion of the English translation). Finally, a number 
:olorful features could be readied on Herr Karl Hem 
vl^o was now printing the various language editions of 
3ible in Mainz, in the very place where Johann Gut 
serg had invented movable type and produced the f 
nechanically printed book in history. 

Conceding that these personalities behind the Bi 
:hould be tackled first, Randall requested copies of 
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extended ministry. I do know, for a certainty, that Jesus 
is put in many places outside ancient Palestine, and one 

of them is Rome.” . t, r 

Randall was impressed, and more respectful of the li- 
brarian now. “Okay, Hans. Suppose the litde you claim 
to know is accurate. Do you want me to believe that this 
little could give you enough information to find what you 
call a flaw — ” 

“A fatal flaw.” 

‘'_very well, a fatal flaw that the world’s greatest ex- 
perts overlooked, men who have had the entire text, 
who have translated it and studied it for years?” 

“Yes,” said Bogardus, “because they have tunnel vi- 
sion, see only what they wish to see, because they look 
with the narrow eyes of faith. I teU you, it has happened 
here in Amsterdam before. Between 1937 and 1943, six 
new and unknown Vermeers, painted in the seventeenth 
century, were discovered by a man named Hans van 
Meegeren and sold to the greatest museums and collectors 
in the world for eight million gulden — over three million 
dollars, American. The critics and experts hailed these 
Vermeers as authentic. The critics and experts would not 
see that the hands of Christ in one portrait were modeled 
after van Meegeren’s own hands, the chairs in one 
painting were painted from chairs in van Meegeren’s 
modem studio, the oil used on the canvases contained 
synthetic resin, which did not exist until after 
the year 1900, whereas Vermeer had died in 1675. The 
Vermeers were hoaxes, and later exposed. But anyone 
with the eyes of truth would not have had to see an 
entire forged Vermeer canvas to find the flaw. One quarter 
of an inch of the canvas, with its synthetic resin, would 
have been enough. So, in the same way, I have seen 
enough. 1 have seen one quarter of an inch of the entire 
canvas of your Bible and I have seen enough to caU it 
a fake.” 


Having heard him this far, Randall decided to play dono 
a bit farther. “And this so-called flaw— you’ve passed it 
on to Plummer and de Vroome?” ^ 

Bogardus hesitated. “No, I have not. Not yet,” 
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the International Telecommunications Satellite Consortium 
and to the European Broadcasting Union to leam the 
chances of using satellites to relay to over seventy mem- 
ber nations the first news of the Word, 

“Finally,” said Randall, ‘Tve saved discussion of om 
real story, our number-one story, our most sensatiohal 
story, for the last. That, of course, is the story about the 
complete Jesus Christ, ^e real Christ, as revealed in om 
International New Testament, Into fte preparation and 
popularizing of our stoiy of Christ Returned will go om 
greatest combined effort. Now, FU confess I know onlj 
sketchy details about the contents of the new Bible. ] 
know that from this Bible weTl leam of Christ’s physica 
appearance for the first time. We’ll be filled in on Hii 
missing years. We’ll be told by His brother that Jesa.' 
survived the Crucifixion and continued His ministry a 
far away as Rome, and died in His fifty-fifth year. Sinci 
I’m so new to this project, I haven’t had time to lean 
much more than that. But I hope one of you has some 
how' had a look at the actual Gospel According ti 
James and the Petronius Parchment, and knows what i 
^really in it and can — ” 

Randall was interrupted by protests from almost every 
one in the room. The protests added up to one complaint 
“No. They wouldn’t let any of us read the discoveries.” 

Again, security was keeping them all dumb — and help 
less. 

Randall was infuriated. “To heU with that,” he told th 
others in'- the room. “If they want us to publicize the: 
new Christ, they’ve got to let us meet Him. Okay, the ne: 
move is clear. I’m going to get my hands on those paj 
proofs and find out exactly what we have to work wifi 
And I promise you. I’ll see that you get copies as soc 
as possible. Let’s adjourn now — and reconvene tomorrow 
when I expect to have news for you,” 

Back in his office, Randall rested only briefly. Dazed ! 
he was by meeting so many people in the past six houi 
he knew that there was still one major task that needi 
doing. 
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Where was the fatal flaw to which Bogardus had 
pointed? 

The Jews had been driven from Rome in 49 a.d,, and 
Jesus among them, and it was the year that Jesus had 
died, the last year of his life, according to James. What 
was wrong with that? 

Without giving away what he was after, Randall had 
ecruited Elwin Alexander and Jessica Taylor to find out 
or him whatever they could about the Emperor Claudius, 
he expulsion of the Jews from Rome in 49 a.d., and this 
creage of cultivated soil that had once been Lake Fucinus 
ir the Fucine Lake near Rome. His researchers had ran- 
acked the writings of the ancients — ^Tacitus, Suetonius, 
)ion Cassius, the group who had written the Historia 
iugusta, and modem historians as well, before and after 
jibbon. In short order, Randall’s publicity team had re- 
umed with photocopies of the material they had found. 

Helplessly combing the material, Randall had suddenly 
)een struck by a date, and in moments he recognized the 
o-caUed fatal flaw to which Bogardus had referred. 

Lake Fucinus had been a landlocked lake near Rome, 
t had no outlet. Regularly, when the seasonal rains came 
o ancient Rome, the waters of Lake Fucinus would rise, 
werflow, and swamp the countryside. Emperor Claudius 
lad assigned his engineers to drain the lake permanently, 
rhey had developed a plan. It was a formidable task. A 
hree-nule tunnel was to be dug from Lake Fucinus 
;hrough the rock of an adjacent mountain and this would 
ead into the Ciris River beyond. Qaudius had com- 
nanded thirty thousand laborers to toil for over a decade 
;o excavate and construct the tunnel. When completed, 
tie had released the waters of Lake Fucinus through the 
tunnel, drained and emptied the lake entirely of its water, 
and converted the dry lake bed into farmland. 

Jesus had walked across the farmland of what had for- 
merly been Lake Fucinus in 49 a.d. This, according to 
lames, 

Claudius Caesar had not drained the water from Lake 
Fucinus and converted it into farmland until 52 a.d. This, 
according to Roman historians. 
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“Cut it out, Naomi. You know better than that.” 

She shrugged. “I like to be sure. Now that you’re for- 
mally Installed, your importance to the project has grown. 
We want you to be satisfied in every way. You need a 
confidential secretary, one conversant with reli^ous pub- 
lishing, one you can completely trust” 

He placed his elbows on his desk and looked straight 
into her eyes. “What about you, Naomi? I’d trust you. 
We’ve been close.” 

She flushed. “I — ^Fm afraid not. My loyalties are en- 
tirely to Mr. Wheeler.” 

“Mr. Wheeler? I see.” He thought he did see. He saw 
that perhaps the model American religious publisher had 
an ex-nun on the side. “Okay, what do you sugg^t, Na- 
omi?” 

“I think you need someone who’s already involved in 
the project. I have three girls who’ve been with us for 
over a year. Each one is highly qualified. Each has been 
screened and awarded a green card, which is a step up 
since the other girls hold black cards. You can interview 
these three before you leave.” 

V “No, thanks. I’m too tired. Besides, there’s something 
else I’ve got to do. I’U take your recommendation. Can 
F you recommend one?” 

She stood up. Her tone was brisk. “As a matter of fact, 
I can. Just on the chance that you might want my advice, 
I brought along one of the ^Is. She’s in the outer office. 
Her name is Lori Cook. She’s American. I felt that might 
make it easier for you. She’s been abroad two years. 
Complete stenographic know-how. Exceptional skills. She’s 
been working on this floor for a year and two months. 
She’s fanatically devoted to the project — and to religion.” 

“Oh?” 

Naomi Dunn’s eyes narrowed. “What does that mean? 
You want someone who’s a believer, don’t you? It helps. 
When an employee of ours feels she’s doing God’s work, 
the clock has no hands for her.” Naomi paused. “0ns 
more thing. She has a physical deformity. A crippled leg. 
I’ve not questioned her about it, because she gets along 
fine. As I said, she has everything a secretary should have, 
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why you wished me to review our test results of tl 
Monti papyri a second time. I can report to you nothii 
different than I reported at our first meeting.” 

“I just want to be reassured that you overlooked not] 
ing.” 

Still, Professor Aubert was not satisfied. “There cou 
be nothing to overlook. Especially in the instance of the: 
Monti papyri.” He studied Randall. “Is there somi 
thing that is particularly troubling you?” 

“To be truthful,” admitted Randall, “there is some coi 
fusion about a translation made from one leaf calk 
Papyrus Number 9.” Randall reached down beside tl 
sofa, unlocked his briefcase, and extracted the phot( 
graph of Papyrus Number 9 taken by Oscar Edlun( 
“This one,” he said, holding it up for the French profe: 
sor. 

“A beautiful specimen.” Aubert gave a resigned Gall 
shrug. “Very well. Let me review our test of the papyri 

Randall returned the photograph to his briefcase, fillc 
his pipe, and smoked, as he observed Professor Aube 
thumbing through his test reports. Aubert pulled out tw 
pieces of yellow-colored paper, and read them careful 
to himself. 

After an interval, Aubert looked up. “The summarh 
of our carbon-14 tests confirm what you already knov 
The .papyrus in question is absolutely authentic. It d< 
'rives from the first century, and could logically be place 
in 62 A.D., when James wrote on this pressed fiber.” 

Randall had to be doubly certain. He had done sorr 
homework en route to Paris and this meeting. “Professor 
he said, “there have been some authorities who have bee 
critical of radiocarbon testing. G. E. Wright had a sing 
piece of ancient wood tested three different times, ar 
came up with three different dates as far apart as lA 
B.c. and 289 B.c. And after Dr. Libby reported on h 
testing of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1951, someone writir 
in The Scientific American a year later thought thei 
were many ‘puzzles, contradictions and weaknesses’ aboi 
radiocarbon dating and that it was stiff far from being 
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girl’s voice, barely audible, quavered “I left Bridgeport, : 
Connecticut, about two years ago. After high school I 
worked and saved my money so I could travel. When I 
was twenty-two — thought I should do it then. So— I 
went on this pilgrimage.” 

“Pilgrimage?” 

“To find — don’t laugh at me — ^to find a miracle. My 
leg. I’ve been crippled since birth. Medicine could never 
do anything. So I Aought maybe the Lord would. I made 
a pilgrimage to all the holy shrines and places I’d heard 
about, the famous ones wWe there had been authentic 
cures. I traveled, and took jobs along the way to travel - 
some more. I went to Lourdes first, of course. Since Our 
Lady was seen by Bernadette, I prayed that she would 
appear to me, too. I knew that two million pilgrims went 
there every year, and nearly five thousand reported cures 
in a single year, and the Church declared fifty-eight of 
the cures — ^blindness, cancer, paralysis — ^miraculous,” 

Randall was tempted to ask what had happened to Lori 
at Lourdes, but she was so intent on her recital that he 
refrained, 

“After that,” Lori Cook was saying, “I went to the 
' j * . of Our Lady of Fatima in Portugal, where in 1917 
/y 'u. three shepherd children first saw the apparition of ft 
lessed Virgin standing on a cloud, shining brighter ths- 
the sun. Next, I visited the shrine at Lisieux in France, 
and Turin Cathedral in Italy, where the Holy Shroud if 
kept, and then Monte AUegre, and then Sancta Sanctorum .^, 
Chapel to pray to the portrait of Our Lord which was no!;: 
painted by mortal hands, and there I tried to mount thr , 
twenty-eight holy steps on my knees, but they wouldn , ^ 
let me. After that I traveled to Beauraing in Belgium- 
where five children had visions in 1932, and finaUy ^v?, 
went to Walsingham in England, where there had heci;- 
cures reported. And — and then I stopped.” 

Randall swallowed hard. “You stopped — a year ago? 

“Yes. I guess Our Lord did not hear'my prayers any- , ■ 
where. You see my leg, it is still crippled.” _ _ ■; 

With a pang, Randall remembered when, during ^ 
mer vacation while in hi^ school, he had first read » • 
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re every year, and nearly five thousand reports 
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I that,” Lori Cook was saying, “I went 
‘ Our Lady of Ftitima in Portugal, where i 
e fiiicifiicrd children first saw the apparition 
>J Virgin standing on a cloud, shining bri^t 
„iin. Next, I visited the slirinc at Lisieux in 1 
. 'rtniti Cathedral in Italy, where the Ploly Shi 
)t, and fiicn Monte Allcgrc, and then Sancta San 
ajjcl (<) pray to the portrait of Our Lord which r 
nied hy mortal hands, and tlicrc I tried to moi 
:iuy»cij:li( holy steps on my knees, but they w 
tiic. After that I traveled to Bcauraing in B( 
CIO live cliildrcu had visions in 1932, and fi 
It 1(> Walsiiighaiu in England, where there ha 
OS I'oporlcd. And — and then I stopped.” 
latuiall swallowed hard. “You stopped — ^a year 
'Yes. I i'licss Onr Lord did not hear my praye: 
MO. ^'oti .SCO tny leg, it is still crippled.” 

Vitli a pang, Randall remembered when, during 
I' vacation while- in high school, he had first n 
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Abbot Petropoulos bimself- He had entered into a pro- 
longed period of fasting, and this, on top of the limitec 
diet in the monaster}’, the unsanitary conditions, the pol- 
luted water, w'eakened him and he became severely iU 
He had looked frail enough when my father and I sav 
him. An}’way, when the translating work began, the abboi 
was too ill to leave Mount Athos and come to Amsterdam 
■Hie publishers could not wait for his recovery. They had 
) be satisfied with the abbot’s verification of the papyri, 
'or the translation, they felt that they could proceed witfc 
le other scholars, who w’ere just about as able.” 

“That explains it,” said R^dalL 

“Now will you stop the uimecessary w’orrying and come 
ack to me?” 

“You bet ru come back to you. See you tonight, dar- 
Do- 

After hanging up, Randall felt better. K Abbot Petro- 
oulos had authenticated the writing on the papyri, as 
rofessor Aubert bad authenticated the papyrus material 
self, there was nowhere else to turn and nothing more to 
uestion. If Hans Bogardus had found a flaw in the text, 

must be a minor one resulting from some shading of 
•anslation. Randall would leave further examination of 
lat to the publishers and their theologians. For himself, 
e had done enough, and he felt reassured that the In- 
:mational New Testament — and his oum fresh faith — 
^ould be protected from the enemy. 

Five minutes later, briefcase under his arm, he was 
waiting outside Professor Aubert’s office to thank the 
rientist for his generous giving of time and cooperation. 

When Professor Aubert returned, Randall thanked him. 
I’m heading back to Amsterdam,” he said, “It’s all 
[eared up now.” 

"Ah, bon, I am pleased,” said t 
:e you to the door.” As they start 
mbert said, “So you learned from h 
'etropoulos did work for the publish^ 

“Not exactly for the project,” sa: 

:er, five years ago, the abbot did 
lapyri containing the Gospel Accon 
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something important that he had been about to do when 
Naomi had sidetracked him. 

“One second, Lori. There is a matter you can help me 
with. I want to get my hands on an English-language copy 
of the International New Testament immediately. I under- 
stand that Albert Kremer m Copy-editing has galley 
proofs. Will you get him on the line for me?” 

Lori left hurriedly to undertake her first assignment on 
the new job. 

Randall sat back a few Seconds, waiting, and picked up 
the receiver when Lori’s bu2z came throu^. 

“Fm sorry, Mr. Randall,” she said. “Mr. Kremer has 
left for the day. If I may suggest someone else, sir. The 
librarian, Hans Bogardus, has a record of where every 
copy is kept. He usually stays late. Shall I try him?” 

A moment later, Randall was connected with the li- 
brarian. 

“Mr. Bogardus, Steve RandaU here. I’d like to get hold 
of a proof copy of the International New Testament that 
I can read and I — ” 

From the other end came an amused effeminate ^ggle. 
“And I’d like to get hold of the Kohinoor diamond, Mr. 
Randall.” 

Irritated, Randall said, "Fm told you have a record of 
Where every copy is at any time.” 

“No one in possession of a copy would be permitted to 
let you see it. I’m the librarian for the project and I 
haven’t been allowed to see it” 

“Well, Fve been allowed, my friend. Mr. Wheeler 
promised me Fd see it when I got to Amsterdam.” , 

“Mr. Wheeler has left for the day. If you wiU wait 
until tomorrow — 

“I want a copy tonight,” said Randall with exasperation. 

Bogardus’ voice had become more serious, more solic- 
itous. “Tonight,” he repeated. “In that .case, only Dr. 
Deichhardt can be of assistance to you. There is one En- 
glish copy in the vault below, but only he could authori® 
having it removed. I happen to know Dr. Deichhardt rs 
still in his office.” 

“Thanks,” Randall said and abruptly hung up. 
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is for the singing of the hours and the liturgy. The third 
and last comes before sunset.” 

Randall had reached the top of the stairs. “How long 
does this second prayer last?” 

“Three hours. But no fear, you will not have to wail 
so long for Abbot Petropoulos. He is expecting you. Hi: 
’evotions will be brief,” The monk bared his serratec 
ieth. “You are hungry, no?” 

“Well—” 

“Your meal is prepared. By the time you are finished 
ae abbot will be ready. Come,” 

Randall was trudging behind Father Spanos again, alonj 

broad, dank, whitewashed corridor broken by chippec 
iyzantine columns and occasional frescoes of saints wit! 
ouged-out eyes. Finally, they entered the cell-like recep- 
ion room with its recently gray-painted walls. In the cen- 
sr of the room stood a long table and two polishec 
vooden benches. There was a single place setting, a pew- 
er plate and a pewter jug with a green apple as a stopper, 
L tin fork of doubtful cleanliness, and a large wooder 
poon. 

Father Spanos directed Randall to the place set at the 
able. 

“You will eat now,” the guestmaster said. “After the 
■epast, the abbot will receive you in his office, the next 
:oom,” 

“How is the abbot? I’ve heard he’s been quite ill the 
ast five years,” 

“He has been sick. Intestinal disorder. A period of the 
;yphoid fever. Yet, the abbot has much resistance. The 
dimate, the spiritual life, the medicinal dried herbs, and 
-he power derived from touching of the holy icons have 
liven Abbot Petropoulos back his strength. He is recov- 
ered.” 

Has he traveled outside the community in recent 
years?” 

“No. Except to Athens rivice. But he plans to travel 
outside of Greece most soon.” Father Spanos wheei-tL 
and clapped his hands loudly. “An acolvte v,iU cerve von 
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waxworks. He sported a flat, ill-fitting toupee, the tii 
noustache of a dentist, a deferential minor bureaucra) 
lanner, and an oversized pistol of a strange make (Ra 
all had asked and learned it was an F,N. 7.6, of Belgij 
lanufactiire), the latter carried in an armpit hoists 
hich was revealed by his unbuttoned, skimpy black sr 
aat. He had handed the Bible — ^the page proofs boui 
etween elongated pure white cardboards stamped with 
irge blue cross — to Randall stiffly, formally, as if coi 
:rring upon Randall a hand-delivered message from tl 
laker. 

Now, with the bursting briefcase containing the Inte 
ational New Testament, the photographs of the Ostia Ai 
ca find, the papers from his staff, on the seat besic 
im, and with his first full day at Resurrection Tvs 
radually receding, Randall was able to settle back an 
ijoy this interlude of relaxation. 

Through the car’s rear window he could see that the 
ere leaving the Dam, and had entered a wide, tref 
ned thoroughfare called Rokin. Soon, Rokin merged int 
luntplein, and they were driving along Reguliersbref 
raat, and soon Theo slowed the limousine as they bega 
t travel through a noisy plaza. This was Rembrandtspleit 
le of the city’s more popular squares, which the Dutc 
■ed to call their Broadway, and lining the small cento 
irk Randall could make out the Hotel Schiller;' the He 
m Holland with its terrace, and a queue of youngstei 
ffore the box office of the Rerabrandtsplein Theater. 
Once the square was left behind, the city suddenly fe 
riet around them. Except for the passage of a fe\ 
itomobiles, there was little movement, and the street the 
ere on seemed pleasant. Randall squinted into the dark t^ 
cate the name of the street — ^he wanted to remember t' 
ke a walk here one day — and he finally made out that i 
as called Utrechtsestraat. 

Immediately, he was overwhelmed by a desire to wall( 
I stretch his legs and get some air. He was not hungr 
!t. Even though he was eager to read the New Testa 
ent in his briefcase, he did not mind putting off tha 
:citement a little longer. The very idea of moving froa 
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Tulpplein where we reach the Amstel Hotel, I will bonk 
my hom if you go wrong.” 

“Thanks, Theo.” 

• Randall remained where he was standing until Theo 
had got behind the wheel of the idling Mercedes-Benz. 
Then, offering the driver a short, appreciative wave, Ran- 
dall started ahead. Feeling free for the first time since liis 
arrival, he inhaled deeply, filling his lungs with air, ex- 
haled, took a comfortable grip on his heavy briefcase and 
sauntered up the middle of the narrow road, that ran 
alongside the Prinsen canal. 

After a minute or two, he glanced over his shoulder. 
Dutifully, some fifty feet back, Theo kept the Mercedes- 
^ Benz creeping after him. 

Okay, instructions, rules, he conceded.. Meanwhile, the 
walk felt wonderful and he felt revived. 

It was lovely here, restful, peaceful after the turmoil 
of the day, and the tension was leaving the muscles and 
nerve ends in his arms and back. A scattering of midget 
cars was parked before meters for the night. On one side 
, of him, shadowy in the dim street lighting, were rows of 
quaint houses, with short stairs leading up to old front 
doors, houses mainly drapeless and unilluminated and with 
almost no signs of life behind their windows. The good 
s, burghers of Amsterdam, Randall guessed, went to bed 

‘-'arly. 

On the other side of him, visible through the milky 
blue -of evening, not far below the narrow street, were the 
still waters of the canal. He could see boats at anchor, 
and some of these were attractive houseboats, with lights 
inside, and once there was a child in a nightgown going 
past a window. The reflection of the boat lights shimmered 
across the water. 

As he slowly walked toward the end of the Prinsen canal, 
Randall’s mind wandered backwards across the day. He 
thought of Darlene, and hoped that she had enjoyed her 
tours of the city. He thought briefly of the meeting with 
his staff, so many alert young people, and of the lun- 
cheon with the powerful religious publishers and their 
theologians, so much conflict below their common purpose. 
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impossible for his daughter to have visited Mo 
Athos — ” 

“Utterly impossible/’ 

“ — but I’ve wondered whether Professor Monti him 
actually came here to consult with you/’ 

The abbot’s great beard moved from side to side. “ 
one, no one by that name, has ever called upon me, 
least . . His voice drifted off, and the comers of 
eyes wrinkled, as he tried to remember something, “Mo 
you said? Was this the one from the University of Rom 

“That’s right.” 

“I do recall an exchange of correspondence, I defin 
ly recall that. It may have been four or five years a 
Perhaps even earlier. This professor in Rome wished 
to be his guest, to pay for me to come to him in Rc 
to authenticate some Aramaic papyri. He was too b 
to visit me in Athos. Later — another thing I recall — 
Jeffries, in inviting me to collaborate in the translati 
did refer to an Italian archeologist as the discoverer 
two remarkable first-century documents. But as to mi 
ing Monti personally here in Athos or anywhere — ^nc 
have never had the good fortune to meet him.” 

“I thought not,” said Randall, concealing his bittern^ 
“I only wanted to be sure.” He lowered bis briefcase 
the floor, but held the photograph of the crucial papyj 
as well as a copy of the final English translation of 
Aramaic, “This is what I have come to Athos to si 
you. But before I show it to you. Father, let me expl 
the problem that has arisen, the one I am hoping you ' 
resolve.” 

Omitting details about Bogardus and his role at Res 
rcction Two, Randall briefly explained that someone, e 
as the International New Testament was on the presi 
had stumbled upon an anachronism, a discrepancy, 
the translation of the passage describing Jesus’ flight fr 
Rome across a fertile valley where Lake Fucinus 1 
once existed. 

"Yet, according to Roman historians,” concluded R; 
dall, “Lake Fucinus was not drained of water until th; 
years later.” 
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no hair, no face — was grotesque, frightening — a man 
with a skintight stocking pulled down over his head — ^had 
leaped from, the car and was hurrying away from it, not 
toward Randall but toward some object in the street be- 
hind the car. 

That instant, Randall’s heart froze. 

The object lying out there was his briefcase. , 

Every nerve in his body sent off impulses, ur^ng him 
to rise. He pushed himself up, and regained his feet. He 
staggered, his knees folding like hinges, and he grabbed 
for a paring meter to maintain his balance. 

The outlandish and repellent figure with its bizarre 
skull bagged in a nylon placenta had snatched up the 
briefcase and was wheeling around to return to the car. 

Randall’s eyes sought his protector behind the wheel of 
the Mercedes. But Theo was not there. Theo was nowhere 
to be seen. The other attacker, the driver with the .cap, 
was inside the black sedan once more, unblocking the 
road in front of the Mercedes limousine and heading his 
car down the empty street. And his accomplice, with the 
briefcase, had almost arrived at the sedan. 

“Drop that!” Randall shouted. “Police! Police!” 

Then he bounded forward. The other had reached 
the open door, pausing to get inside, when Randall swiftly 
'■ osed the gap between them, catapulting himself at the 
. tackling him behind the knees. He felt the impact 
of the thiefs rough cords and hard legs against his cheek- 
bone. Randall could, hear the thiefs gasp as they careened 
into the car door and fell to the street. 

Frantic, Randall abandoned his adversary, scuttling on 
his hands and knees to retrieve the briefcase. As his hand 
touched the smooth leather, a crushing force hit him 
square on his back, and fingers were at his throat, choking 
him. Randall ripped at the claws, and began to call out 
to hammer at the figure behind him, he became dimly 
aware, high above the sounds of their panting, of a 
strange piercing sound. 

It was a whistle, growing louder, nearer, louder. 

He heard an urgent low cry from inside the car, “De 
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been faulty about where or how Our Lord deportee 

Tlorae.” 

“Do you believe that?” , 

“No,” said tlie abbot. “This matenal was too ^ 

-en in its time, to permit slipshod human error. 

“What do you believe?” , __ 

“I believe the most probable explanation wouln oe 
le modem translators — ^with all due deference -.o 
ifiries and his colleagues — ^made a mistake m traii5-=~- 
ig the Aramaic into English and into our other 
:raporary languages. The mistake may have occurred be- 
luse of either of two reasons.” 

“And those reasons?” 

“The first is simply that we do not know today all 
le Aramaic words that James knew in 62 a.d. We do 
ot know the entire Aramaic vocabulary. No dictionary 
xisted for that language, and none came dov/n to ns, 
;o, while we have successfully defined many of the words, 
ach newly discovered papyrus gives us unknown words 
ve had not seen before. I remember one discovery made 
n the grotto of Murabba’at, a wadi in the Judean Desert, 
hat I was called upon- to help translate. The discovery 
insisted of legal contracts in Aramaic written in 130 
\.D. and two letters written in Aramaic by the Jewish rebel 
:hief, Bar-Kokhba, who was responsible for the 132 a.d. 
revolt against Rome. There were numerous Aramaic words 
1 had never seen before.” 

“How could you translate them then?” 

The very way Dr. Jeffries and his colleagues trans- 
lated some of the unknown words they surely encountered 
in the James papyri— by comparison to known words in 
the text, by trying to understand the meaning and sense 
the writer was striving for, by similarity to familiar sram- 
matical forms. What I am saying is that it is ofeen im- 
possible to_ express an ancient language in modem 
At such times, translation becomes" more a r-— =1'^ 

IIIisE?°°‘ interpretation cileTd m 

dn?ed his i’eard thoughtMIv. mi ti- cm- 

onued. The second pitfall, Mr. RmdaL ^ 



cedes. An officer called ont to the policeman who ■ 
holding Randall by the arm, ‘Trcwg .ftem ^vat voor 
auto het was en hoe veel waren daar.” The policer 
turned to Randall, -and said in perfect English, “The i 
geant wishes to know the make of the car, and how m 
of them there were.” 

. “I don’t Icnow the car,” said Randall.' “Maybe a ] 
nault. It was a black sedan. There were two. One wit 
cap went after my driver. I never got a clear look at h 
I saw only the one who tried to get my briefcase, 
had a stocking over his head. Maybe he was bio 
Turtleneck sweater. He was a little shorter than I i 
but huskier. I — don’t remember anj^thing else. P 
sibly my driver, Theo, can teU you more.” 

The policeman questioned Theo closely, then rela 
the descriptions in Dutch, and the sergeant waved 
acknowledgment and the white Volkswagen screamed 
into the darkness. 

In the next ten minutes there were formalities. As i 
lookers from the neighboring houses and from the Am: 
River bridge curiously gathered and watched and listen 
all with apologetic countenances, Randall showed bis p2 
port. The first policeman made notes from it. Randall v 
politely questioned. He related exactly what had b: 
?^ened. As to his business in Amsterdam, he was del 
'■ .ely va^e. A vacation, merely some visits to so 
business friends, nothing else. Could he think of any r 
son why anyone mi^t want to waylay or harm him? . 
could think of none. And he was not injured, except : 
the scraped knee? No, he was absolutely fine. 

The police were satisfied, and the first closed his no 
book. 

Theo stood before Randall. He said seriously, “I thii 
Mr. Randall, you will drive with me the rest of the w 
to the hotel.” 

Randall was weakly amused. “I think I will.” 

The crowd of onlookers parted as Randall, carryi 
the briefcase, and accompanied by the two policem< 
followed Theo to the limousine. He stepped into the ci 
and sat on the edge of the back seat as Theo slamm 
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He had impulsively spoken out at once, 
the publisher a chance to interrupt, revealing where he had 
been and what he had been doing in the past five days. 

Wheeler had heard him with bemgn interest, and had 
responded in a manner almost congratulatory. '‘No, I’m 
not worried that you’ve ne^ected your promotional 
work. None of us is, I think it is far more important that 
you convince yourself there is nothing wrong here;' After 
all, we can’t expect you to put your heart into the selling 
of a product, uidess you believe in it one hundred percent” 

“Thank you, George. Once Abbot Petropoulos has seen 
the fragment, and approved. I’ll be totally converted.” 

“That’s another thing I may say we’re grateful for. 
We’ve always wanted to get Petropoulos out of his hermit- 
age, merely to double-check the translation, and we’ve 
always failed. You’ve succeeded where we’ve failed, and 
we can only he thankful for your initiative. Not that 
we’ve ever had any doubts about the papyrus. But it’ll 
be a feather in our caps to have the abbot associated’with 
the project, and it’ll be a pleasure to see him dispel your 
last worry.” 

“That’s good of you, George. I’ll make up the work. 
We’ll be ready on announcement day.” 

“Announcement day. We’ll aU feel relieved when that’s 
come and gone. Meanwhile, although we have to remain 
vigilant, I think we can all breathe a little easier now.” 

“How so?” Randall had wondered. 

“On the Hennig side, I think we’ve got a feasible plan 
to protect him from Plummer’s blackmail. As for our 
office Judas, that bastard Hans Bogardus, we fired him 
We threw him right out of here the minute we came back 
from Mainz.” 

“You did?” 


^ us with exposure 

hcd threatened you, warned us that he’d point out i 
so-called fatal flaw to de Vroome and Plummer and they 
rum us the minute tlie new Bible was made public. 

efforts would avail them nothing. Once they saw U 
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Many years from now, he was sure, when he looked 
back on his life, he would remember the last two houm 
of this evening, the last hour of this evening, really, in the 
living room of the royal suite of the Amstel Hotel m 
Amsterdam. He would remember that hour of this eve- 
ning as a landmark, a milestone, a turning point in the 
course of his personal odyssey on earth. He had arrive'- 
at this place, and at this point m time, a being rudderlf 
and without . direction. Tonight, for almost first ;' 
stance in memory, he felt that he ] 
that might direct him toward whati 
live. 

And there was something infinit 
you could not touch or hold but tha: 
inside of you as tangible and real a 
body. . 

What he felt inside was a sense ol 
sense of security. It was, above aU, 
ilthough to what end he was not u 
hat did not matter. 

There was one thing this feeling • 
ilso knew for certain. The feeling th; 
md. nothing to do with religion in a 
vay. He still felt with Goethe that i. 
issarily miracles. No, it was nof re 
essed him. Rather, it was a belief, i 
lefine. It was as if he had discover 
if his life, and its goal, was not rr 
tead, there had appeared this belli’ 
ike that of aU men, bad been c 
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the massive steel door. “No marks, no paint chipped ofi. 

It hasn’t been jimmied.” 

Randall addressed himself to the curator. “When did 
you last see Papyrus Number 9?” 

“Yesterday evening,” said the frightened Groat, “in 
; evening when I shut the vault to go home. I check 
:h drawer for each specimen every night before I leave, 
be sure it is there, to study its condition so that I 
DW the humidifier is preserving it properly.” 

Wheeler spun around. “Have there been any visitors 
wnhere since last night?” 

“None, not one,” said Groat, “until you and Mr. Rau- 
11 arrived.” 

“What about the guards that Heldering keeps on duty 
wn here?” Randall wanted to know. 

“Impossible for them,” said the curator. “They would 
ve no means to break in. They do not have the intricate 
fe dial combination.” 

“Who knows the combination?” demanded Randall, 
Wheeler stepped between them. “I can tell you who 
IS access. There are seven persons only. Groat, of 
lUrse. Heldering, The five publishers — Deichhardt, Fon- 
ine, Gayda, Young, and myself. That’s it.” 

“Could someone have stolen the combination num- 
us?” said Randall. 

“No,” replied Wheeler flatly. “The combination’s never 
sen put to paper. We’ve each memorized it.” He shook 
s head. “This just couldn’t happen. It’s incredible. The 
imnedest mystery I’ve ever come up against. There’s got 
• be a simple solution to this. I say again, it couldn’t 
appen.” 

“It happened,” said Randall, “and to the one piece of 
apyrus — by coincidence — are concerned with, the one 
'c came down to see,” 

“I don’t give a damn which papyrus it is,” Wheeler 
arked. “We can’t afford to lose a fragment. My God, this 
ould be a disaster. We don’t even own the materials, 
'hey belong to the Italian government. They are national 
reasures. After our lease expires, we’ve got to return 
hem. And that’s not the worst of it. The worst of it is 
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strangers, one of them maslced. The police had writter 
oS the incident as a minor crime, a routine attempt a! 
robbery by a pair of hoodlums. Randall, setting his scuffed 
briefcase on the enormous, ornate bed, knew better. He 
carried in that briefcase not merely a book but whal 
Heine had called a Book Containing sunrise and sunset, 
promise and fulfillraent> birth and death, the whole drama 
of humanity, large and wise as the world, the Book of 
Books. 

Yet, Randall reflected, this very Book that Heine had 
spoken of had become, in the eyes of many readers, a 
stale object, obsolete, unrelated to a new era, like a dusty, 
useless heirloom relegated to civilization’s attic. Now, id- 
most overnight, by chaiice, it had been infused with life, 
given youth, and the Book — like its Hero — ^had been 
revitalized. Once more, its sponsors promised, it would be 
the Book of Books, But even more, this one held fte 
- password, the key, the Word, that would usher in a faith 
supported by James’s fresh picture of Jesus, and there- 
fore justice,' goodness, love, unity, and finally eternal 
hope •would enter a materialistic, unjust, cynical, machine 
world spinning closer and closer toward Armageddon. 

\ In the street, two men had been ready to maim, even 
WII, to obtain this password. Until that frightening expe- 
rience, Randall had paid only lip service to the warning 
that he had joined a dangerous game. He would not have 
to be warned again. He had been thoroughly convinced. 
From this night on, he would be ready for anything. 

■ He had reached his suite burning to read the Word, but 
he had determined to put it off until his nerves, had 
settled. He had gone back into the huge Imng room, where 
a tray of bottles, highball glasses, and fresh ice rested 
on the marble-topped coffee table, which was surrounded 
by three deep-lemon-colored armchairs and by a loag 
modem sofa upholstered in blue felt. 

^ On the tray he had found a note from Darlene, its tone 
slightly peevish. She hadn’t liked being on her own all 
day — but the bus tour had been a success, and she had 
reserved a place on the last Candlelight Tour of the ca- 
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Matthew and the Gospel According to Mark, and th 
appendix included annotations on the background of th 
parchment’s discovery in Ostia Antica, its authenticatioj 
its translation from the Greek, and its relationship to th 
story of Christ. 

Tlic newly discovered book by the brother of Jesus ha 
been entered as part of the canon and had taken its plac 
between the Gospel According to John and the Acts c 
the Apostles. All of the New Testament had been newl 
translated in the light of the latest discoveries. Ultimateh 
an International Old Testament would be published as” 
separate volume, and it would also be newly translate 
to take advantage of the linguistic advances provided b 
tlie Ostia Antica find. Tentative publication date was Jul 
12th. 

In his childhood and youth, Randall had read the Ne\ 
Testament, and. reread portions of it, endlessly. This eve 
ning, he did not have the patience to reread the Synopti 
Gospdis — Matthew, Mark, Lvke — or the fourth gpspeJ 
John’s, with its symbolic discourses — again. He 'wante( 
to get straight to the new discoveries, to 
James. 

Immediately following Matthew, he had foui 
• ing the boldface heading. 

REPORT ON THE TRIAL OF JESUS 
kONIUS. An Appendix. 

The text of the report by Petronius, written L 
of Pilate, covered two pages. The annotation! 
it covered four pages. Randall began to read. 

To Lucius Aelius Sejanus, Friend of Caesar 
on tire sentence pronounced by Pontius Pil; 
emor of Judea, that one Jesus of Nazareth, 
punished by cnicifixion. On the seventh c 
Idles of April, in the sbeteenth year of th 
Tiberius Caesar, in the city of Jerusalr, 

Pilate, governor of Judea, condemned J , 
arcdr for acts of insurrection and sent 
death on the cross [Annotation: the pp 
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himself alone in the vault with an upset Dr. Jeffries, : 
beatific Dr. Knight, and a bustling Mr. Groat. 

“One second, Mr. Groat,” Dr. Jeffries called out, “Be 
fore you put that papyrus away, let me have anothe: 
look at the confounding thing,” 

Dr, Jeffries shambled toward the piece of papyru; 
pressed between glass plates, and Randall and Knight wen 
along with him. 

Dr. Jeffries was obviously distraught. The responsibiliri 
of heading the team of translators and settling upon tht 
final translation, Randall realized, had been entire!] 
Jeffries’ own. To have been caught in such an error hac 
been a heavy blow to his ego. At the moment, he showee 
it, running his fingers through his shaggy white hair 
wrinkling his pinkish nose until it turned crimson. He 
had brought his pince-nez to his eyes, and was glaring 
down at the papyrus, 

Randall, who had not yet seen the controversial origina 
papyrus, closed in to have a look. It was a rather large 
leaf of ancient brown paper, wrinkled, mottled, thin 
frangible, its edges flaked. There were two uneven holei 
in it, as if silvcrfish had nibbled away at the strands o 
pith. Most surprising was the clarity of the Aramaie 
script. With his naked and untrained eye, Randall coulc 
actually make out complete portions of the crowded col 
umns. 

“Umm — ^uram — don’t understand,” Dr. Jefi'rics wai 
muttering, “I will never understand how I could haw 
misread that sentence. Now, as I look at it now, it seem: 
so distinct, so clear, so right to have translated it as th( 
abbot did. A few smears, of course, but still, I shoulc 
have seen the words correctly.” He shook his head sadly 
“It must be my age, my age and my eyes — ” 

“Had you translated this section?” Randall asked, 

“Yes,” sighed Dr. Jeffries. 

“But there were four others on your committee wh( 
checked the translation after you. Dr. Jeffries. They mis 
read it, also.” 

“Mmm — true. Still, the fault — ” 

“Tlie fault,” said Dr. Knight with wiy amusement 
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were known as The Disciples of Jesus and also as 
The Poor.] 

' The Lord Jesus Christ was bom of his mother 
Mary, who had been overshadowed by a oneness 
with the Creator, and he was delivered in the court- 
yard of an inn in the place called Bethlehem in the 
year that witnessed the death of Herod the Great, 
and some years before Quirinius was proconsul of 
Syria and Judea, and Jesus was taken to be circum- 
sed ... ' • 

he Word, 

he Sign. The Light. The Manifestation of God. 
lazded, his forehead damp, his temples throbbin 
dall read on, and then on and on, the entire thirt 
pages, absorbed and shaken by the voice of the brot 
peaking out from the year 62 A.D., little more thi 
y years after the unconscious, bleeding Jesus had be( 
oved from the barbaric Cross and revived. This w 
,cs speaking out to countless generations yet unbo) 
months before he himself would meet his own brut 
:h. 

Landall had fitdshed the Gospel According to Jams 
he end. 
he beginning. 

fe was drained by the wonder of it. The wonder w: 
he felt as if he had been there, had seen and heai 
man from Galilee, had touched and been touched 1 
i. He believed. Man or God, it did not matter, H 
'e Randall, believed. 

: was difficult to leave these pages, turn to the annot; 
s, the background, the explanations, but he did it, ar 
attention was gripped by each of the seven adde 
:s. 

till, he would not allow himself to think.’ He felt, b' 
efused to think, 

luickly, he went back to the start of the Gosp 
ording to James and swiftly he reread it. Then back ' 
earlier appendix, the Report on the Trial of Jesus I 
•onius, and he reread that. 
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had been careless about filing before. He bad probabl} 
just stuffed the photograph of Papyrus Number 9 intc 
the folder without regard to where he was placing iL 
He brought the enlarge4 glossy, cleven-by-fourteen- 
inch photograph of the papyrus back to his desk, and sal 
f^own in his swivel chair to study it. 

Dr. Jeffries had verified which were the controversia 
ramaic lines when they had been in the vault together, 
ow, Randall sought those lines and found them quicldy. 
is eyes fastened on them, as if mesmerized. 

The same as before, those lines, yet somehow, in some 
ay, not the same. 

He blinked. They were clearer, more distinct than he 
raembered their being when he had examined them on 
thos. Or so it seemed. HeU, they were as legible aSj 
ore le^ble than, even the original papyrus he had just 
cn in the vault. If this had been the photograph he 
id shown Abbot Petropoulos on Athos, the abbot would 
ive been able to read the characters easily, in fact more 
isily than he’d been able to decipher the original. 

Randall threw the photograph on his desk and rubbed 
s eyes. 

Were his eyes deceiving him? Was this the same photo- 
■aph it had always been? Or was his old cynicism, the 
micism that his wife Barbara, that his unhappy father, 
lat he himself, always hated, was this cynicism, this self- 
;structive disbelief in anything of value, returning and 
ireading through him again like a cancerous growth? 
e weighed his feelings. 

Was the misgiwng that persisted within him an honest 
isire to find truth or a rotten habit of rejecting faith? 

Did he have reason for renewed suspicion or was 
e indulging himself in his familiar, cheap and unfounded 
:epticism? 

Goddammit, there was one way to find out 
He came off the swivel chair, grabbed up the photo-' 
raph, and went for his jacket 
One person would have the answer. One person, r 
nly one, had taken this photograph. Oscar Edlund, / 


eo loi unueniuuuis wvu jaw, nut jviosan; j^aw. 

itnesses who came forward before the tribunal 
ire friends of Rome, those who desired peace, most 
them being citizens of Rome. These accused Jesus, 
crimes and gave forth their evidence that Jesus 
umed himself to be King of Israel and claimed 
thority higher than that of Caesar, and was one 
10 taught and preached sedition and disobedience 
cities throughout the land, and who attempted to 
r OUT subjects to rebellion. 

indall recalled more in this report signed by PetroninS, 
over the signature of “Pontius Pilate, praefectus 
i,” to “Lucius Aelius Sejanus, Friend of Caesar,” ih 
e. ' ' ' . 

tronius had brought to life, in two sentences, that 
1 final scene in the Praetorium, with Pilate on his 
d dais, and the man Jesus standing quietly before 


le accused appeared in his own defense, denying 
. chatges put agaimt him except the ehasge that he 
limed authority higher than that of Caesar. The 
cused Jesus affirmed that his mission was given 
n by his god and it was to establish a kingdom of 
aven on earth. 

tronius had reported the sentence of death, and 
e’s order to his &st centurion to carry out the exccu' 
It once. After being flogged with three-pronged whips, 
! had been led by Roman guards to the place of 
ifijuon. Petronius had concluded: 

5 was so executed beyond the Sheep Gate. His 
ath came, as was verified, in the ninth hour. Two 
ends , of the criminal, both members of the Sanhe- 
in, petitioned Pilate' for the body, and they were 
emitted to receive the body for burial. The case of 
!us was thus disposed. 
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designed and constructed in the remodeled part of this 
old house, to protect the area for security purposes. You 
see, there is no way to break in — those hooded air vents 
are too small — except through the heavy, fire-resistant, oak 
door. You saw it. The fire brigade had to smash it, break 
it down, to get inside with their hoses. It was not touched 
before that by vandals. No arsonist could solve the com- 
bination lock to open the one door.” 

“How many persons know the combination?” 

“I have the combination, of course,” said Edlund. “No 
one else uses this oflice.” He thought about it. “Well, I 
suppose others in Resurrection Two must know the com- 
bination, since they built this darkroom for me. I suppose 
Inspector Heldering would have the dial numbers. Maybe, 
also. Dr. Deichhardt and the other publishers. I do not 
know. I finally convinced the assistant firemaster it could 
not be vandals. They would have no way to get inside.” 

“What if the vandals obtained entrance through some- 
one in Resurrection Two?” 

Edlund glanced at Randall. “I considered that, also. 
But it has no logic. Why should anyone in our project wish 
to destroy our work?” 

“Why should anyone, indeed,” said Randall, half to him- 
self. 

“So the fire brigade went on with its inspection, and 
just now, as you came, the commandant of the brigade 
gave me the report. While the report is not absolutely 
conclusive, the commandant believes the fire originated 
through the accident of a faulty electrical connection.” 
Edlund pinched his nose. “It stinks here. Let’s get out.” 

They left the darkroom, and emerged into the hallway 
beyond the battered oak door. The harassed photographer 
offered Randall a cigarette, and when Randall declined, 
Edlund took one for himself and lit up. “I am sorry to 
burden you with my minor trauma,” he said, “especially 
when you have been so kind as to come to see me in my 
place for the first time. I am a poor host. You have some 
business to discuss, Steve?” 

Very little. Only one thing.” He indicated the manila 
envelope he was carrying. “I wanted to have a look at the 
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James’s version was confirmed by tbe Petronius Repor 
Modem biblical scholars had long suspected that the who] 
idea of a reluctant Pilate being forced by Jewish author 
ties to condemn Jesus to death had been a tampering wit 
truth by the gospel writers for political reasons. 

An annotation had quoted the French scholar Mauric 
Goguel, Paris, 1932: 

The One whom the Christians presented to the 
world as the messenger of God and the Saviour had 
been sentenced to death by a Roman tribunal. This 
fact created difficulties for the preaching of the Gos- 
pel in the Roman world, for it might give the im- 
pression that to be converted to the Christian Faith 
meant taking the side of a rebel, and therefore to be 
in revolt against the Imperial authority- Hence the 
Christians were arodous to prove that the Procurator 
who had sent Jesus to execution had been convinced 
of his innocence, and that he had publicly announced 
that he had been forced to yield to the irresistible 
pressure of the populace and of the Jewish authori- 
ties. 

Another annotation had quoted the German schoh 
• aul Winter, Berlin, 1961: 

Writing probably in Rome, [Mark wished] to em- 
phasize the culpability of the Jewish nation for the 
death of Jesus, particularly of its leaders; they, not 
the Romans, are to be held responsible for the cra- 
cifixion. It is not to be assumed that the Evangelist, 
was moved by positively anti-Jewisb sentiments; his 
tendency was defensive rather than aggressive. He 
was concerned to avoid mentioning anything that 
would provoke Roman antagonism towards, or even 
suspicions of, the ideals for which be stood. . . . 
No grounds must be given for the inference that Ji> 
sns was in any way connected with subversive activi- 
ties such as those which had resulted in the recent 
uprising. The Evangelist therefore contrived to con- 
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would not be noticed, perhaps. But to my eye, it is appar- 
ent. I cannot understand this.” • 

Randall gently took the photo^aph from hun. Maybe 

ou didn’t make this print, Oscar?” 

“I made it, because I made them all,” he said dogged- 
“Still, such poor craftsmanship is not like me. It’s 
trange that this happened.” 

“Yes,” said Randall. “A lot is strange that’s happened 


n the project lately.” 

Randall wanted to add that it was strange how a few 
ines of the photograph that bad been blurred to the eye 
tn Mount Athos had become less blurred in Amsterdam. 
!md that it was strange how a certain papyrus had dis- 
ippeared the very day he wanted to see it, only to re- 
ippear conveniently the foUovOTg day. And that it was 
trange how a negative he had wanted to compare to this 
irint, supposedly taken from it, had been consumed by a 
ire only hours earlier. And that it was strange how Ed- 
mund’s dodging technique had been amateurishly applied 
jy him in only one photograph, this photograph of Papy- 
rus Number -9. 

For Randall, there were questions, but no satisfactory 
answers. Certainly, Edlund, without the crucial negative, 
and with the unshakable conviction that he was the proj- 
ect’s one and only photographer, could provide no answers. 

Randall surmised that udess there was someone, some- 
where, to support his doubts, or allay them for all time, 
he would have to deVote himself to Resurrection Two cm 
blind faith. He also knew that it was difficult, almost im- 
possible, to possess blind faith when your eyes had seen 
opened. But opened to what? 

That instant, a thought struck him, and bis 
opened to a possible solution he had 

looked, the most obvious one of all, ' " ' 

‘pscar, do you mind if I use your phone’” 

“There is one right behind you on th-'-zZ - 

Now, if you will excuse me, I have .'.TT'" 


Randall thanked the photographer, waimd fs- hin - 
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His mother and brothers and sisters, and worked the 
farm and vineyards, and studied deeply the ancient writ- 
ings. At last, divinely inspired, He gave over the farm to 
James, and began to preach quietly a doctrine of love 
and union and hope in the villages of remote Galilee. He 
knew Koine, the common- Greek of the cities, but He 
addressed the Jewish communities in the everyday lan- 
guage of Aramaic. 

In the eleventh year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar 
[Annotation; when Jesus was twenty-nine years of age], 
Jesus sou^t out the one known as John the Baptist and 
was baptized. He retired, m the days that followed, to 
the forests and hills to meditate on His course and seek 
guidance from His God in heaven. When He returned 
among men, His mission was clear and His preaching 
became bolder and more intense. 

And then, from the reed pen of James, a description 
of his elder brother as He undertook His ministry of sal- 
vation of the oppressed, of the common people who were 
burdened by the irrelevant legalisms of the Jewish ortho- 
doxy and crushed by the Roman occupation legions. Jesus 
was of slightly more than normal stature, [Annotation; 
Normal stature of his countrymen was about five feet four 
*1 ches in that time, so Jesus was probably five feet six 
■ hes in height.] Jesus wore His hair to His shoulders, 
with curling locks below His ears, and had a generous 
moustache and was thickly bearded. His hair, the color 
of chestnuts, was parted in the middle of his head. His 
scarred forehead was high. His eyes gray and sunken, 
His nose overly large and bent or hooked. His lips full. 
His countenance was covered with sores, and His body 
was also ulcerated; “The Lord was disfigured of the flesh, 
but beautiful of the spirit.” His look was commanding, 
yet often He was withdrawn and introspective. His man- 
ner was kindly, but sometimes this was clouded over by 
severity. His voice was deep and musical and it gave 
comfort to His growing band of followers and disciples. 
His posture was slightly stooped. His gait was uneven 
due to a bodily deformity, a lameness in one crippled leg 
which had become evident the year before His Crucifixion 
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stories, so that the press can alert the public to watch for 
a big event a week from tomorrow. We’ve ordered Hen- 
nig to brine in unbound books for your staff the minute 
he has them ready. We want the publicity staff— and 
that means you, too — on the job day and night, right 
through announcement day. We want every release ready 
by the time we march into the royal palace to teU the 
v/orid about our Bible. You hear me, Steve, nothing is 
to interfere with your job from this minute on.” 

“Okay, George.” 

Wheeler stalked to the office door, opened it, pivoted. 
“Whatever you’re after, Steve, take my word, you’re not 
going to find it. Because it doesn’t exist. So quit chasing 
phantoms, and trust us.” 

He was gone. . 

And Randall was left with his questions and without his 
answers. Suddenly, he was left with something else. One 
more phantom. 

One more. The last one who might have the answers. 

For the first time, he looked forward to seeing Angela 
Monti tonight. 


He had worked late with his staff, and it was not until 
ten o’clock in the evening that he had finally been able 
to leave for his long-delayed meeting with Angela Monti. 

Much as he had wanted the reunion, he had dreaded 
it. Since learning in Paris how Angela had deceived him 
— since the journey to Mount Athos, during which he 
had raged inwardly at her — ^so much else had happened 
that his, anger had diminished and receded with the pas- 
sage of time. But a residue of distrust lingered on. If he 
had had a choice, he would have continued avoiding her 
and their moment of truth. He’d known that he had no 
choice ^that he must see her. There was too much at 
stake. 


When Randall had reluctantly rapped on the door 
Room 105 in the Victoria Hotel, he had made up I 
mmd to handle Angela coolly, dispassionately, directl 
^ct when the door had opened to reveal her, the toush 
black hair, the seducffve green eyes, the voluptuous boc 
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convicted by their consciences, each left the temple, - 
Jesus touched the woman’s brow and asked, ‘Has any man ■■ 
condemned you?’ She replied, ‘None, Lord.’ And Jesus • 
said, ‘Nor do I condemn you. Go, and henceforth sin po 
more.’ ” 

James had set down numerous sayings of his brother ' 
Jesus that had uncanny relevance to the world today, say- h 
ings concerning exploitation of the poor by the wealthy : 
and the ruling class, sayings concerning the need for a ; 
compact among nations to end war and colonialism, say- : 
ings on the necessity of education for all, sayings that : 
disapproved of superstition, dogma, ritual, and two say- ; 
ings that actually prophesied that one day men would ; 
stride the planets of heaven at a time when the earth : 
verged on self-destruction. 

Throughout, James had recollected precepts, aphorisms, 
maxims, adages of Jesus that had been heretofore un- - 
known, as well as some that had obviously served as the 
original source material for the writers of the four j 
traditional gospels and for the writers of the many apocry- - 
phal gospels. ;i 

According to James, “Our Lord Jesus said to them that j, 
\ he who has a morsel of food in his basket and wonders, ,, 
‘What shall I eat tomorrow?’, such a one is of little faith.” 
According to James, “And Jesus reminded them, ‘Remem- J, 
ber this, no servant can serve two masters. If you desire , 
to serve God and Mammon, it will give you no profit in 
either case.’ ” According to James, “The anointed one s, 
told his followers, ‘Renew yourself by seeking communion 
with the nature of life and with the maker. Go into the , 
forest and into the meadow, and breathe long and fully, 
and know the air and the truth, and meditate on truth, (c, 
casting out all that defiles man, all that is unclean in the ^ 
body and evil in the mind. Thus, by the air and by the 
holy Father, you will be born again.’ ” 

There was more. r' 

There was this, the germ of the Golden Rule: “Jesus 
said, ‘The sons of God must become the sons of men, 1'^ 
each man comforting and aiding the other, each a brother ^C; 
to the other. All sons of men will be sons of God if they 
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handling by Roman centurions, once in Capernaum where 
He , suffered a broken leg. (The leg was reset poorly, and 
from that time Jesus walked with a pronounced limp.) 
Both times, the centurions had threatened Him with 
arrest and punishment if He did not desist in His agitation 
of the populace. Yet, on neither occasion had He actually 
been arrested, and at no time did He desist in His preach- 
ings. 

. In the sixteenth year of the reign of Tiberius [Annota- 
tion: when Jesus was thirty-four years of age], Jesus had 
brought His creed of charity and mercy and , peace — and 
obedience to no authority other than God and Himself 
as the Word of God — to the heart of Jerusalem. The 
occupying Romans warned Him that His preachings could 
foment another rebellion, and both James and the hier- 
archy of the Jewish Sanhedrin begged Jesus to take His 
preachings elsewhere so that the Romans and .the vio- 
lently anti-Semitic Pontius Pilate, a proteg6 of Sejanus in 
Rome, would not be further antagonized. 

Jesus had refused to heed the warnings or the advice 
He had received. Although His every move was observed 
by paid spies. He continued to preach, and during the 
^ Passover holiday, He dared deliver His message to a raul- 
\titude in the very shadow of the palace of Herod. 
j.:nraged, Pilate conferred with Herod Antipas, governor 
of Galilee, who had just arrived in the city. That evening, 
Jesus celebrated the Seder supper with His closest dis- 
ciples at the house of Nicodemus, where He retold the 
story of the Exodus of the Children of Israel and answered 
questions asked by the youngest one present, and broke 
unleavened bread, or matzoth, and had bitter herbs and 
wine. Finally, persuaded by James and the others to depart 
from Jerusalem for a time and to take His message else- 
where, Jesus set off that night through the Valley of 
Kidron, when an unnamed spy led a detachment of Roman 
soldiers to Him. Jesus was intercepted and placed under 
arrest. 

The following morning, before Herod’s palace, Jesus 
was placed on trial before Pontius Pilate. Charged with 
defying authority and fomenting unrest, Jesus stood await- 
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one person on the project who, until now, had eluded 

everyone. _ , « e 

Leaving Angela with her suitcase on the walL or the 

inner driveway of the Hotel Excelsior, Randall had has- 
tened into the lobby to register for his overnight stay. 
Once he had deposited bis own bag in the large double 
room. Room 406, assigned him, he had gone downstairs 
with his briefcase to join Angela and accompany her to 
the Monti family villa where her recluse father would be 
waiting for them. 

Emerging from the hotel, crossing the inner driveway, 
toward Angela, who was now on the Via Vittorio Veneto 
beckoning to him, he felt as if he had walked into a red- 
hot blast furnace. It was high noon, and Rome was 
simmering beneath the intense summer sun. 

Angela had hired a driver and car. The driver was a 
grinning, compact, ageless Italian in white ducks, who 
introduced himself as Giuseppe. His car, a large, sleek 
Opel, was blessedly air-conditioned and shuttered at aU 
windows. 

Settling into the rear seat, Angela, unsmiling, watched 
Randall close the back door. “You are ready?” she said. 
“We will now go to ray father.” 

“Again, Angela, thanks.” 

She spoke rapidly in Italian to the driver. She gave him 
their final destination in English. “The Villa Bellavista, 
which is just after you enter the Via Belvedere Montello.” 

With that, they spun off into the traffic of the Via 
Veneto, and were on their way to see Professor Augusto 
Monti. 

At last, thought Randall. 

The ride took forty minutes, perhaps forty-five. Randall 
caught the names of some of the squares and streets they 
traveled through. Piazza Barberini. Via del Tritone. 
Piazza Cavour. Viale Vaticano, skirting Vatican City. Via 
Aurelia, leaving Rome. Via di Boccea, the countryside, 
with only scattered buildings and communities, 

A sharp right turn. The Via Belvedere Montello. The 
Opel was slowing. The Opel braked to a halt. 

“Here it is,” said Angela. “Villa BeUavista.” 
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Him, Mary of Magdala sat in, watch , over the body lying 
on the floor of the antechamber of the tomb. When the 
men returned, with the bereaved James in their fold, Mary 
met them with the astonishing words, “Brethren, a mir- 
aclet RabbuU — the Master — he lives!” 

And according to James, his brother was indeed alive, 
in a coma, breathing faintly. Immediately, James and 
the disciples spirited the unconscious Jesus to the safety 
of a cave, while a messenger was sent in secrecy to sum- 
mon an Essene physician to minister to Jesus as He stiil 
clung to life. Upon examination, the physician stated th’at 
the soldier’s sword had missed Jesus’ vital organs, and 
that the Romans had prematurely pronounced Him dead. 
After a week’s care, during which He was attended daily 
by the Essene physician, Jesus was healed but left weak- 
ened by His suffering. 

According to James: 

There were two accounts of his rising from the dead. 
Mary of Magdala testified that our Jesus had been 
resurrected by his Father in heaven. The physician 
claimed that Jesus had survived the crucifixion as a 
mortal, because by chance his wound had been shal- 
low. [Annotation; This was not the only recorded sur- 
vival of a crucifixion. Reporting on a similar case 
that occurred forty years later, the historian Flavius 
Josephus wrote: “and when I was sent by Titus 
Caesar ... to a certain village called Thecoa, in 
order to know whether it was a place fit for a camp, 
as I came back, I saw many captives crucified; and 
remembered three of them as my former acquain- 
tances. I was very sony at this in my mind, and 
went with tears in my eyes to Titus, and told him of 
them; so he immediately commanded them to be 
taken down . . . yet two of them died under the 
physician’s hand, while the third recovered.” See 
Josephus; The Life of, 75] Whether my brother and 
our Lord had died and been resurrected by God, or 
whether he had recovered in the flesh through medi- 
cine and God’s will, I am unable to say. But once I 
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ccompanied by a tall, rawboned, young nurse. While 
[le nurse held back at the opened door, Angela, drawn, 
trained, came toward Randall. 

“How is he?” Randall wanted to know. 

“Quiet’ polite, serene,” she said. She swallowed, and 
dded, “He did not recognize me.” 

She fought tears, but they came, and hastily Randall 
lut an arm around her shoulders, trying to comfort her. 
he fumbled for a handkerchief in her purse, dabbed at 
ler eyes, and finally looked up at Randall, forcing a tiny 
mile. “It — it’s always this way. Never mind, I’U be all 
ight You can go in and see him now, Steve. Don’t worry, 
le’s harmless. Calm. I tried to tell liim about you. I do 
lot know whether he understood. But you trj’. Go with 
he nurse — Signora Branchi. She’ll show you the way. 
!’U keep myself occupied. I’ve got to call home, tell Lu- 
irezia — ^she’s our housekeeper — my sister is coming from 
Naples today with the children to see me.” 

RandaU left her, introduced himself to Signora Branchi, 
ind together they went into an antiseptic corridor. Half- 
vay up it. Signora Branchi removed a ring of keys from 
he pocket of her navy blue uniform. 

“This is Professor Monti’s room,” she said. Then notic- 
ng that the door was ajar, she became instantly con- 
:emcd. “It is supposed to be locked.” She stuck her head 
nto the room, and turned back to Randall with obvious 
•elief. “It is the maid. She is inside collecting his lunch 
ray.” Seconds later, the maid, in a different unifenu. 
ieadgear, and a white apron over a pink dress, 
jmerged carrj'ing a tray with the luncheon remains. 

Signora Branchi whispered a question in Italian, arc 
the maid replied in an undertone, and padded off cr~r 
the corridor. Signora Branchi glanced at RandalL ‘7 ashre 
how he is. She says he is as usual, sitting by the -prircr" 
staring. We can go inside. I wall simply present arc ’ 
leave you alone with him. How much time vdll you ncaa 

“I don’t know,” said Randall nervously. '[ 

"Dr. Venturi prefers visits not to exceed ten " 

minutes.” 

“Very well. Give me fifteen minutes.” ^ 
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fn ib'i vJHsjre of. Emmzus, seven mles from Jerosde^ 
v/;i? ‘kn by Oeopas and Simon, and brole 
br^'ijd v/Jth Ibsm, On tbe shore of the sea of Tibexm., 
rfft came upon Thomas, Shnon Peter, and Simon, son 
7 ^ni rc-,M Htectt to them and ined 
jh^m On the road to Damascus, five years ate thw, 
Orudfixion, Saul of Tarsus-renamed Paul 

approached by a ^^^rangcr m te 
and astel the stranger who he , was, and the stranger 

afeMhc Crucifixion, Ignatius of ^nfioch^hen a 
boy, beard Icsua prciich at a meeting place Jn 
and when Ignafios was grown, he reported to ^ ^ 
cloles. “flc h! in the flesh, X have seen him, Later, an 
dm iuici tnben a trading vessel to Italy, 
on the At)plan Way on the road to Rome, He encounter^ 
the }imJ)oVctcr, and Peter was dumbfounded. Jesus said, 
me and sec that I am not a bodiless d^n. 
Peter touched Him and believed He was flwh. wher 
are you going, I-ord?” Peter asked. Jesus replied, “I have 
rxjmc this way to be cnicified again.” [Annotation: Ja®es 
confirms the statement of the theologian, Irenaeus, who 
v/rofc between 182 and 1,88 A.n, and was the first to msa- 
■'yn the four canonical gospels, that Jesus did not die 
til the age of fifty, James also confirms the statemcn 
. <y an unknov/n author in Acta Pilatl, or tlie ? 
Pilate, also known as the Gospel of Nicodemus, probab y 
v/r}ttcn In 190 a.o,, that Jcsu.s died not in 30 A.p. bu 
fiometime between 41 and 54 a.d. during the reign o 


Chilulius Caesar.] 

But only a relative handful who had known ffim hetor 
ever rccognixcd Him in the flesh. The rest of His disciple 
and followers believed He had ascended to heaven nc 
Bethany, And this story was encouraged by James an 
Simeon CIcophas and the handful. For these apostles hao. 
emt of a desire to protect the life of Jesus in His rennw 
ministry and to prevent His , arrest and second ■ 

ion, agreed not to speak further of what had nctua y 
occurred. And so Jesus safely continued His .ministry 
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me whether this is a picture of the papyrus you discovered 
at Ostia Antica?” 

He handed the print over to Professor Monti, who took 
it carefully with both quivering hands. For several seconds 
Professor Monti ignored the photograph, as his gaze re- 
mained fixed on Randall, and he continued to rock silently. 

At last, seeming to remember what was in his hands, his 
eyes shifted to the photograph. Slowly, he lifted it, ad- 
justed it at an angle, so that the sun streaming through 
the barred window shone upon it. A gradual smile formed 
on the round face, and Randall, watching, felt a surge of 
hope. 

Muted seconds passed. Professor Monti brought the 
photograph down to his lap, eyes still upon if. His lips 
began to work, and RandaU strained to catch his words, 
slurred and barely audible. 

“True, it is true,” Professor Monti was saying. “I wrote 
this.” 

He raised his head to meet Randall’s eyes. “I am 
James the Just. These events I witnessed.” His lips worked 
again, and his voice was louder. “I, James of Jerusalem, 
brother of the Lord Jesus Christ, heir of the Lord, eldest 
of the Lord’s surviving brethren and the son of Joseph 
of Nazareth, am soon to be brought before the Sanhedrin 
and the head priest Ananus charged with seditious 
behavior because of my leadership of the followers of 
Jesus in our community.” 

Randall slumped back in his chair. 

My God, he said to himself, the old man believes he is 
James of Jerusalem, brother of Jesus Clirisl. 

Professor Monti had lifted his eyes toward the ceiling. 
He was going on, his cracking voice more fer\'cnt. “The 
other sons of Joseph, the Lord’s surviving brethren and 
mine own, are Judah, Simon, Joses, Jude, and all are be- 
yond the boundaries of Judea and Idumaea, and I re- 
main to speak of the firstborn and best beloved son.” 

Professor Monti was reciting, in his accented English, 
an early portion of the Aramaic papyri that had 
been included in the Gospel According to James in the 
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inflammable matter. The soldiers secured him to the 
cross, put a torch to Jesus, and departed. No sooner 
had they left than a great rush of wind came up from 
the harbor, extinguishing the flames that engulfed 
our Lord. When Aquila and other disciples removed 
his seared body from the cross, Jesus was lifeless. 
His corpse was temporarily secreted in a cave to 
await the fall of night and proper burial. In the night, 
returning with shroud and spices to embalm onr 
Lord, Aquila and Priscilla and seven witnesses found 
the cave empty. Among the disciples there was con-- 
stemation and confusion. As they speculated upon 
what had become of the corpse, a circle of light 
with the incandescent glow of a million lights filled 
the mouth of the cave and revealed to them Jesus 
raised in full glory. He beckoned to them, and they 
• followed him, Aquila and Priscilla and the seven 
witnesses followed him, to the summit of a distant 
hBl above PuteoTi. Then, as day broke, Jesus gave 
them blessing, and immediately he was lifted up on 
high and enveloped by a cloud that carried him 
out of their sight toward heaven, and the witnesses 
knelt in awe and wonderment and gave their thanks 
■ to the Father and to the Son. 

> Behold, so did my brother Jesus ascend to his 
Maker. This, Aquila and Priscilla told to Paul in 
Corinth, who passed it to me. Now, our Lord is 
exalted and enftroned in heaven by the right side of 
the Father. 

James concluded his narrative on a personal note: 

My faith in the divine purpose of my brother Jesus 
has grown upon me daily, and upon all of his dis- 
ciples, and his message has been sent forth. I have 
practiced the law of the Jews — ^have eaten no meat, 
drunk no wine, kept but one garment, and my hair 
and beard have remained unshorn — have also 
headed his Church in Jerusalem. The tidings continue 
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sions, but ordinarily a patient in his condition would nc 
believe himself to have the identity of an exalted perso 
■ike Jesus or James, but rather someone who feels guUt fc 
perhaps having done harm to Jesus or James. His b< 
bavior with you today, performing as the brother ( 
lesus, remains incomprehensible to me. But, of course, ■n 
imow little of Profrssor Monti’s inner past, his psyche, an 
;t is unlikely that we shall ever have an opportunity 1 
earn more.” 

Randall stirred in his chair. “You mean you kno' 
nothing about Professor Monti’s professional backgroun 
ind his archeological excavations?” 

“Ah, Mr. Randall, then you Imow about Monti’s di: 
:overy outside Ostia Antica? I could not speak of it ui 
lil— ” 

‘Tm part of the project. Dr. Venturi.” 

“I was not sure. I was sworn by his daughters never t 
tpcak of it to strangers. I have kept my word.” 

“How much do you know of the professor’s work? 
iskcd RandaU. 

“Very little, in fact. When I was called into the casi 
Professor Monti’s name was already familiar to me, c 
:ourse. His name is well-known in Italy. From his daugl 
:crs, I learned he had made an excavation near Osti 
4.ntica that would have great importance in the fields c 
biblical history and theology. I was told it would form th 
:omerstonc of a new Bible.” 

“But you don’t know the substance of his discovery? 

“No. Are you impljing that if I knew, I might bette 
understand his delusions about being James, brother c 
Christ?” 

“It might shed some light. Doctor. And yes, what Pro 
lessor Monti uncovered will lead to a momentous ne) 
Bible.” 

“I suspected that. Recently, in our Rome daily, II Ma 
raggero, I read a three-part series by a British journaJis 
— I forget his name — ” 

“Cedric Plummer?” 

“Correct, Plummer. The articles were vague, long ye 
short on facts, about secret preparations in Amsterdam fo 
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brandishing a club used to beat out cloth, he smashed 
James on the head and killed him instantly.] 

Thus did the brother of Jesus die. 

And his legacy, prepared only months before in that 
year of 62 A.D., had been this. 

The Word. 

[Final Annotation: Any discrepancy between the 
canonical four gospels and the Gospel According^ to 
James is clarified by evidence that Mark, writing 
around ,70 a.d., Matthew writing around 80 A.D., 
Luke writing around 80-90 A.b., John writing around 
85-95 A.D., did not know of the second ministry of 
Jesus, of his visit to Rome, of his second Crucifix- 
ion. The small circle of apostles who knew the secret 
kept it secret to protect the continuing evangelism of 
Jesus. The three copies of the life of Jesus that 
James wrote in 62 a.d. never reached the public-^ 
because one copy, that was sent to Barnabas in 
Cyprus, was lost with the death of Barnabas in 
Sdamis, and Peter’s copy perished when he was cru- 
cified “head downward” in Rome in 64 A.D., and the 
^ third copy was the one hidden and buried in Ostia 
\ Antica. Consequently, the four responsible for the 
•' canonical gospels — Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
— ^had no information beyond the limited oral reports 
that Jesus had died, been resurrected, and ascended 
to heaven outside Jerusalem in 30 a.d. The four 
gospel writers, forty to sixty-five years later, did not 
know of the extended years of Jesus Christ’s life. 
What they set down took Jesus’ story up to a point. 
After that point, there remained only the Gospel 
of James to supplement and complete the story, and 
this gospel was lost for more than nineteen centuries 
until the present day.] 

And now, Randall realized, it was found, the truth, tl 
whole truth, the Word in its entirety. 

Then Randall remembered something else. In anothi 
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usher on duty at the school to remind her father to coir 
home. The usher went upstairs to the director’s oiVicc i 
the archeology department. The usher rapped, hut p 
ceived no response. thought this unusual, since tl 
lichts were on. He took the chance to go inside, 'I’he 
he found Professor Monti at his desk — tiie desk in ili 

order, a ' ' omrormed — incoherently bablding, lal! 

ins withoct sense, me kind of talk you just iieard fro 
him. He "as sn±~ely disoriented. Then, be fell into 
stupor. Tne fdrntened usher called liis dauglitcr atuJ 1 
ambulanoe e-nslnnnnoned immediately,” 

Randan shuddered at the scene, rciiving wliat inu 
have been A~ztSs c~ horror. “Was Professor Monti o 
herent — or rather, did he ever make any sense after llial' 
“Not once in the year and months since,” said I'J 
Venturi with a tdrh- "Srntething had simply snapped, ; 
to speak, in his hrain. He had iiteraily, to use the vcrnaci 
lar, lost his — Hn He has been out of touch v/ith rcalii 
ever since.” 

‘‘There is no hrpe ct bringing him back?” 

‘‘Who can say, },fr. Randall? Who know.s v/h'd fh 
future will give us in science, medicine, pr.ychiatry, or ih 
advances to come in me biochemistry of mental abnormal 
ities? For the presenn mere is nothing. You may be sure 
we have tried everynhhm. After several days, J had Pro 
lessor Monti rrm-ad here no the Villa Bcilavista. 7/e e.s 
dertook verirm ttrrm of treatment — psycriothcrapH 
pharmacolcrrsi rtedirahnn, electroshock under ase'S' e- 
sia. To no a'.ril 7sd3y, cur efforts arc to keep h'ss c-o'c- 
fortable, at nemr:. mie no sleep. V/e also eneoera;:'; : 
to be occupiti “ e erccn.'i'age him to go to onr ■*;' 

—similar to vea-.s 
oi, but he has I/ftle .'.s's'- 
d the windovv Vd.r'.r.z'A- 
mes v/atch teievisies. i------- 

at he viev/s,” - 
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He left the sofa, walked slowly into the bedroom, and 
sat down on the side of the bed, staring at the telephone. 

It was late evening here, therefore still early afternoon 
there, six thousand miles away. 

' He considered his second thoughts. Finally, he lifted 
the receiver off the hook, and began to place a long- 
distance call to San Francisco. 

Fifteen minutes later the coimection was made, 
There were several operators — ^Amsterdam, New York, 

San Francisco, Rand^ wasn’t sure — ^but they had his 
party on the other end, at last. 

“Hello, Barbara?” 

“Who is this?” 

“It’s Steve. How are you, Barbara?” 

“Steve? I can’t hear you very well. Where are you?” : 

“Fm calling from Amsterdam.” i 

“Amsterdam? My God, what are you doing — oh, I re- 
member, you mentioned it to Judy — some kind of new i 
account.” , : 

“Yes. By the way, how is Judy?” 

“She’s not here now, or I’d let you speak to her. Oh, 
she’s fine, doing very well.” 

V “StiU seeing the shrink?” i 

^ “She’s seeing Arthur, yes. And her school took her back. x 
I think she’s writing you about that.” £ 

“Good.” : 

“She wrote your father the sweetest letter. I had a long 
talk with Clare the other day. I gather he’s slowly im- t 
proving.” 

“You still haven’t told me about yourself, Barbara. How ; 
are you doing?” ! 

“Well — ^well, Steve, what am I supposed to say?” 

“I guess I’m the one who’s supposed to say. First, I’m ; 

sorry, Fm damn sorry about the way I behaved the last ;; 

time we were together, up in your hotel room in Oak 
City.” S 

“Never mind. You have your — ” _ \ 

“I do mind. Look, Barbara, I’ll tell you why Fra calling <, 
you. I’ve given the whole thing some thought. I mean, 
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watched the car depart, he started into the cool lobby of 
the Hotel Excelsior. Pausing at the concierge’s dcsl: for 
his hey, he crossed the lobby to the elevators. 

One of the elevators had just reached the ground floor 
and was disgorging its passengers. He stood aside until it 
was empty, entered the elevator, half turning to press the 
button for the fifth floor. As he did so, he realized some- 
one else had entered the elevator directly behind him, 
and was now reaching over his shoulder to press the button 
for the fourth floor. The arm over his shoulder was draped 
in clerical garb. 

As the doors closed on the two of them, and the eleva- 
tor slowly started to rise, Randall came around for a viev/ 
of his companion. 

He sucked in his breath. 

Tov/ering above him, cloaked, in a black cassock, the 
cadaverous face offering the slightest lipless smile, was the 
Dominee Maertin dc Vroome. “So we meet again, Mr, 
Randall,” said Dominee dc Vroome. “I trust you had a 
successful visit with our Professor Monti this afternoon?” 

Utterly disconcerted, Randall blurted, “Hov,- in the devil 
did you knov; I saw him?” 

“You came to Rome to see him, just as I myself did 
earlier. Simple. I have made it one of my holy duties to 
keep a watchful eye on you, Mr. Randall. Since our last 
occasion together, Pvc observed your every subsequent 
move with increasing interest and growing respect. You 
arc, as I guessed from the start, a seeker after the truth. 
There are not many. You arc one. I am another. I am 
pleased to know our quests arc the same, and that our 
paths have converged. Perhaps the time has come for us, 
here in the Eternal City, to have one more private talk.” 

Randall had stiffened. “About what?” 

“About the forgery of the Gospel According to James 
and the forgery of the Petronius Parchment,” 

“What — what makes you so damn sure they are for- 
geries?” 

“Because I have just seen the forger himself and I 
have learned aU the details of the hoax, . , , V/eil, here 
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“Good-bye — Babs.” 

Gently, he returned the receiver to its cradle. He felt — 
what? — decent. He hadn’t felt that way in a long time. 
He also felt sad, which was more familiar. 

He wondered what had inspired him to cut the bond. 
Had he been softened by that goddam Christ stuff? Or 
had a lingering and nagging bad conscience impelled him 
to surrender? Had he subconsciously planned to ^ve in 
all the rime? No matter, it was done. 

Then, he became aware that he was not alone. 

He looked up, and in the entrance between the living 
room and the bedroom stood Darlene. 

She was attractive in the transparent white blouse that 
revealed her net brassiere, and the form-fitting pale blue 
short sWrt that accented the shapeliness of her long legs. 
She was smiling broadly at him, he could see. In fact, 
she seemed elated. 

She gave a cheerful toss to her shoulder-length blonde 
hmr and came into the bedroom toward him. "How’s my 
honey?” she purred. 

Her presence surprised him. “I thought you were on 
that canal tour.” 

“It’s over, funny.” She bent and Idssed his nose, and 
• ^ ‘ on the bed snuggling close to him. “It’s almost mid- 
.'r-t ’l already.” 

“p it?” Something crossed his mind, and he glanced at 
•er joyous face. “When did you get back?” 

“Five minutes ago, I guess.” 

“Where were you? In your room?” 

“I was here in the living room. I let myself in. You 
were just too tied up on the phone to hear me.” Her 
smile remained broad, “I coiddn’thelp it.” 

“It doesn’t matter. How was your — T' 

“But, Steve, it does matter, it matters very much, I 
can’t tell you how happy I am.” 

“About what?” be asked suspiciously. 

She pretended amazement. “It’s obvious, isn’t it? Tm 
happy you finally got up the guts to split from that bag. 

I thought you’d never shake her. Now you’ve done it, 
thank God. You’re free, you’re absolutely free. It’s taken 
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spiritnality, as you have pointed oat They believe in t 
essence of the Word, as do L Bnt so eager are th 
to a renewal of universal faith that they have sn 
mitted to those who would manipulate them. They ha 
allowed themselves to be blinded by those who are t 
' commercialists, as well as the power-himgry, of religic 
those who would use any means to sunive.” He pause 
“Even forger5\” 

De Vroome stepped away from the makeshift b 
slowly, a drink in each hand. 

“^tertain no doubts, Mr. Randall. You have been ( 
the right track. There is a forger. We have heard hi 
We have seen him.” 

He reached the small, dark, wooden coffee table, s 
Randall’s glass of Scotch before him, and settled himsc 
comfortably on the cushion of the brown couch neare 
Randall. 

He held up his cognac and offered a toast and a w 
smile. 

“To Truth,” he proposed. 

He sipped his cognac, noting that Randall had n( 
touched his own drink, and he nodded understandingly. 

He placed his cognac on the table, wrapped his blac 
cassock around his legs, and faced RandaU squarely. 

“The facts,” he said. “How did we locate the forgei 
We had no means of locating him, although we were cei 
' tain that one existed, or had existed. No, we did not fin 

‘ him. He found us. The bait, unintentionally, was Cedri 

- Plummer’s series of articles concerning the schism h 
the Christian churches, concerning my efforts at reforma- 
tion, concerning the preparations of the orthodox hierarcir 
^ to maintain themselves by publishing a drastically revfsef 
^ New Testament based on some unannounced new efscm- 
ery in Italy. Mr. Plummer’s articles, as you know, 
syndicated internationally, and one of the major 
pers to carry a translation was II Messaggero, the vfi:” 
^ circulated newspaper here in Rome. ” 

So far, the sound of truth, Randall thought Nr 
b' than an hour ago. Dr. Venturi had mentioned 
j Plummer articles in II Messaggero. 
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I’m twenty-four, and I’m ready and willing to give yon 
as many kids as you want. Out the window go the pills. 
You and I, we can produce as many sons and daughters 
as you want, and have a'baU doing it. Steve, you can 
start all over again.” 

He shifted uneasily from one foot to the other, and 
stared down at the carpet, “Darlene, you can believe it or 
you don’t have to,” he said quietly, “but I don’t want to 
start all over again. I just want to resolve this first start 
I’m stuck with, and find out what I can do next. I’ve got 
some plans, but marriage isn’t one of them.” 

“You mean marriage to me isn’t.” Her voice was get- 
ting shriUer. He looked up, and saw the tightening of her 
features. “You mean I’m not good enough for you,” she 
went on. “You don’t think I’m good enough.” 

“I never said that, and I never would, because it’s 
not true. I’d put it another way. Having an uncomplicated 
arrangement, such as we have — ^that’s one thing. Marriage 
is quite another. I know. I’ve been through it. We’re not 
right for each other, not for the long haul. Certainly, I'm 
wrong for you. I’m too old for you, and you’re too young 
for me. We don’t have the same interests. And a dozen 
, other things. It wouldn’t work.” 

“Bullshit,” she blurted. She was angry and she was 
letting it show, something she had never dared do in front 
of him before. “Don’t con me, Steve, like you con every- 
one else. I see through you. It’s -what I said. You don’t 
think I’m good enough for hotshot you. I’m going to tell 
you something. Plenty of men would crawl to marry me. 
Plenty have asked me. When Roy came to the ship to see 
me off — ^Roy Ingram, remember? — ^he came all the way 
from Kansas City to beg me to marry him. You know 
that, and you know I turned him down. I was being loyal 
to you. So if I was good enough for Roy, why the hell am 
I not good enough for you?” 

“Dammit, being good enough has nothing to do with 
it.' How many times do I have to repeat it? Being right 
for each other is the name of the game. I’m not right for 
you, and maybe Roy is. You’re not right for me, but 
maybe you are for Roy.” 
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date, time, site of the meeting, and to send him I 
round-trip ticket and his expense money. Plummer repli- 
as instructed, and on the agreed-upon date, he flew 
Paris for the rendezvous.” 

“You mean — ^Plummer actually met this man?” 

“He met him.” 

Randall took a big swallow of Scotch. “When?” . 

“One week ago today.” 

“Where?’ 

“At Pere-Lachaise in Paris.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“Le Cimetiere du P&e-Lachaise — ^you have not hea: 
of it?” said Dominee de Vroome with surprise. “It is tl 
celebrated cemetery in Paris where so many great figun 
of the past — ^Heloise and Abelard, Chopin, Balzac, Sars 
Bernhardt, Colette — are buried. Our forger had writte 
that _he would be waiting for Plummer at exactly tw 
o’clock in the afternoon before the Jacob Epstein sculptui 
that stands over the grave of Oscar Wilde. A theatrics 
touch, all that, admittedly. Yet, not without reason. Fc 
a notorious person, a confessed forger, it was safely oii 
of the way, and there would be privacy. I once visite 
PSre-Lachaise. Vast, quiet, isolated, hiUocks, paths, forest 
of poplar and acacia trees. Perfect, and very intriguin] 
to a sensationalist like Plummer.” 

“And they met there, Plummer and the forger?” Ran 
dall prompted. 

“They met there,” said de Vroome, “but not at Wilde’s 
burial site, as originally had been planned. When Plum- 
mer arrived at the cemetery, a guard asked his name, 
handed him a sealed envelope someone had left for him. 
The envelope contained a scrawled note from the 
hflnimo. He had changed the rendezvous point 
vised Plummer to proceed to the grave of Honors 
zac. It appeared there was too much trafuc arcnr- 
Oscar Wilde site. Plummer found this touch 
poetic. Balzac had attracted to his pen cocnt^^j 
drels and rogues. And now, he had rcr- 

who was possibly historys greatest forgen ~ 

chased a tourists’ map of the 
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After a while, he went to mix himself a strong drink, 
and find out whether he could do any more work that 
night. 

An hour and three drinks later, Randall was stiU too 
engrossed in the research to feel self-pity. 

He had gone through the manila file folders contain- 
ing interviews and background material on Dr, Bernard 
Jeffries, expert in translation, textual criticism, papyrol- 
ogy; on Professor Henri Aubert, expert in radiocarbon 
dating; on Herr Karl Hennig, expert in book design and 
printing. He had saved the last folder until he could re- 
read the translations of the Petronius Parchment and the 
Gospel According to James once more. He had reread the 
texts in the page proofs, and had been as thrilled this time 
as he had been before by the discoveries. Now he was 
eager and ready to learn what he could about the dis- 
coverer. 

He took up the final folder supplied by his publicity 
staff. This one contained the facts on Professor Augusto 
Monti, archeologist, 

Randall opened the manila folder. Inside, to his dis- 
may, there were only five pages of typescript held together 
with a paper clip. Quickly, Randall read the five pages. 

.There was a colorless biography of Professor Monti, 
. ty-four years old. Widowed. Two daughters, Angela 
nd Claretta, one of them married. The archeologist’s aca- 
demic Imtory, his positions, his awards. Currently, Direc- 
tor Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, Professor of 
/^cheology, University of Rome. A list of various excava- 
tions in Italy and in the Middle East in which Monti had 
participated or which he had supervised. Finally, two 
pages, crammed with dates and abstruse technical archeo- 
logical terms, devoted to the dig at Ostia Antica six years 
igo. Period. 

This was a publicity file? 

Randall was incredulous. Professor Monti had made one 
3f the most momentous finds in world history, and aU that 
.vas reflected of this was some information that was 
ibout as exciting as a railroad timetable. 
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buried and excavated, he came across a radical paper th 
Monti had written for an archeological journal.” 

Randall nodded, “Yes, the controversial article Pr 
lessor Monti wrote projecting the possibility of finding tl 
missing Q document in Italy instead of Palestine < 
Egypt.” 

“Exactly,” said Dominee de Vroome, impressed. “I S( 
you have done your homework well, Mr. Randall. But ( 
course, you have an excellent tutor in Professor Monti 
daughter. Well, to go on. In the Biblioteca Nazional 
one day, Lebrun read this Monti paper and at once tl 
loose threads of his plot were puUed together. Of tl 
places suggested by Monti for a possible future find, oi 
was the site of the ancient ruins buried along the 6 
coastline near Ostia. After a meticulous study of the sit 
Robert Lebrun managed to entomb his forgery deep bi 
neath the earth among the ruins of a first-century Roma 
viUa.” 

Randall’s skepticism surfaced. “How could he possibl 
do that without being detected?” 

“He did it,” said the cleric firmly, “I do not know hov 
and he did not tell Plummer his means. I do think Lebru 
was and is capable of anything. Above all, as you mu; 
be aware, he was always a man of infinite patience. One 
his sealed papyrus and parchment forgeries were buried 
he allowed a number of years to pass to permit the sealet 
jar and stone block to become part of the covered ruins 
to absorb the ravages of time from without and to appea 
as aged as the contents within. During this period, the 
Italian government had authorized further excavatiom 
in Ostia Antica proper, and Lebrun watched and hoped 
that his forgery would be uncovered accidentally. But these 
diggings were not extensive enou^. MeanwMe, Profes- 
sor Monti was continuing to publish his radical papers, 
promoting his views about the possibility of a Q doc^ent 
in Italy, and as a result Monti was being severely casbgate 
and ridiculed by his more conservative colleagues, Keaa- 
ing of this, hiring of this intramural controversy, ^ 
brun guessed that Professor Monti 
: tinder the attacks of his academic critics and bursu. . ■ 
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ment from the Italian government. They’ve had no reason 
to meet with Professor Monti recently. However, I do re- 
member something. When the publici^ staff was taken :on, 
before you were hired to head it, one of the girls on your 
staff, Jessica Taylor, felt she should meet Monti to get 
more material; Also Edlimd tried to make an appoint- 
ment to go down to Rome and shoot some pictures of 
him. Neither one got to see Mm. On each occasion, he was 
off in some remote place, representing the Italian govern- 
ment at various digs. One of his daughters told Jessica, and 
later Edlimd, that she’d let them know when her father 
returned to Rome. But we’ve never heard from her, I’m 
afraid.” 

“When was that?” 

“Maybe three months ago.” 

“Well, old Monti should be back in Rome by now. I 
want to see him. In fact, I must see Mm. We don’t have 
much time. Naomi, can you call him in Rome and set 
- up an appointment for the day after tomorrow? No, wait. 
That would be Sunday. Make it for Monday. And when 
you call, if he’s not there, you tell Ms dau^ter I’ll go and 
, find him wherever he fe. I won’t take No for an answer.” 

“It’s as good as done, Steve.” 

’\. He felt tired and suddenly dispirited. “Thanks, Naomi. 

d while you’re about it, you mi^t as well throw your 
..“'J around to line up appointments to . follow with 
Aubert in Paris and Hennig in Mainz. I should see all the 
top people behind this Bible as soon as possible. I can 
make time for it now, by working evenings. Besides, I’d 
like to keep myself as busy as possible.” 

There was a brief silence on the other hand, and then 
he heard Naomi’s voice again, less impersonal. “Do I de- 
tect the slightest note of — of self-pity in your tone?” 

“You do. It finally caught up with me. Fve been drink- 
ing, and feeling a little sorry for myself. I guess — ^I don’t 
know — ^I’ve never felt quite as alone as I feel tonight.” 

“I thought Petronius and James had you occupied. They 
can be good friends.” 

“They can be, Naomi. They’ve helped me already. 
■ But I’ll have to ^ve them more time.” 
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— one relating to Lebrun and Monti, the other to Lebrun 
and Plummer and myself,” 

The clergyman finished pouring the drinlcs, and re- 
turned with Randall’s Scotch and his own cognac and 
water. Settling back into the comer of the couch, Dom- 
inee de Vroome took up the story once more. 

“According to Robert Lebrun, after the discovery was 
authenticated and sold to the publishers of Resurrection 
Two, Professor Monti dutifully gave him hah of the earn- 
ings from the find. But Lebrun’s original goal was not 
money, remember.. His real purpose remained to . have 
the discovery accepted by the church, and then expose 
the hoax and enjoy his final vengeance. Year after year, 
he waited for the publication of the International New 
Testament, and whenever this patient criminal lost his 
patience, he was reassured by Monti that the find was 
being translated or proofed or set in type, and that it 
would be made public soon. That was the moment Le- 
brun awaited. The moment when the discovery was made 
public, and then he would prove to the public it was a 
lie and the church a fraud. But last year, something signifi- 
cant happened to Lebmn. He had gambled away most of 
his Ostia money, spent it recklessly on street women, and 
he was nearly penniless. Since he was accustomed to being 
penniless, this was not enough to inspire his next act. 
What inspired a new meeting with Monti was a real love 
affair. In his foolish old age, Lebrun had fallen in love 
with one of the prostitutes who populate the Borghese 
Gardens. She was a young, silly, shrewd girl, I am cer- 
tain, and she had no use for this old man unless he 
could provide her with comforts, even luxuries. Lebrun 
frankly confessed to Plummer that he was desperate to 
possess her. He saw only one solution. That was black- 
mail.” 

“Blackmail? Whom did he want to blackmail? Profes- 
sor Monti?” 

“Correct. Recent years had not mellowed his obsession 
to expose religion, the church. But a new obsession had 
taken its place beside the old one. The need for money, 
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As IT TURNED OUT, it was not in Rome, but in Mils 
that Steve Randall arrived this hot and humid late Me 
day morning for his meeting with Professor Augus 
Monti. 

Three days earlier, Friday in Amsterdam, Randall h 
been awakened at daybreak by the sounds of Nbow 
dressing and leaving his suite. Remembering all that 
had to do, Randall had not remained in bed either. Afi 
a light breakfast, he had tested Darlene’s door, found 
still securely locked, and with his briefcase in hand 
had gone down to the Amstel Hotel lobby to arrange 1 
jetliner reservations from Amsterdam to Kansas City. I 
,%,.^had left for her, in a sealed envelope, a parting note a 
, sh for incidental expenses, and explained to the cc 
•■ 4 that he wanted this sent up to her room vrith 1 
kets when they were ready. 

After that, even though the time difference meant 
had to rouse his lawyer from sleep, Randall had placet 
transatlantic telephone call to Thad Crawford. Their tJ 
had been a lengthy one. Randall had repeated his cc 
versation with Barbara, and Crawford had sounded cle< 
ly relieved that Randall was not going to contest 1 
wife’s divorce action. They had discussed terms for a rc 
sonable settlement. With the marital matter resolved, th 
had discussed the Cosmos deal. Various compromises h 
been made with Ogden Towery, and the final pap< 
would soon be drawn. As for the uncomfortable businc 
of dropping The Raker Institute account, Jim McLough 
had still not been located nor had he responded to a 
message. 
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appointment date, I threatened her. I said you were going 
down to Rome this coming week and would just camp 
on Professor Monti’s doorstep until you saw him. That 
did it. She capitulated and promised her father would 
see you. But not in Rome. He was on his way from 
Rome to Milan by car on some private business, but 
he’d make time to see you. Monday morning in Milan. I 
told her you’d be at the Hotel Principe & Savoia, and we 
agreed that Professor Monti would be up in your suite 
at eleven o’clock in the morning.” 

So here Steve Randall was, in the small, overfumished 
sitting room of Suite 757 of the elegant Hotel Principe & 
Savoia in Milan at five minutes to eleven on Monday 
morning. 

Removing his miniature cassette tape recorder from his 
suitcase, Randall checked it to see whether it was in 
working order, then laid it on top of the television set 
and went to the window. He pressed a button and the 
electrically driven blinds rose upward, baring the window 
and the Piazza della Repubblica below. The neighborhood 
beyond the driveway entrance, beyond the lawns and 
trees, was quiet, almost deserted in the late morning heat. 

'■ Randall thought about what he would ask Professor Monti, 

. ^ , d he prayed the archeologist was a good subject and 
' "i at his English would be understandable. 

A series of short, sharp raps on the door brought Ran- 
dall around fast. Professor Monti was on time. A happy 
omen. 

• Randall went quickly to the door, pulled it open, 
determined to greet the archeologist with enthusiasm and 
warmth — and then his face fell. 

A young lady stood in the doorway. 

“You are Steven Randall from the International New 
Testament group?” she said in a low voice that bore the 
faintest soft trace of a British accent. 

“Yes, I am,” he said, confused. 

“I am Professor Monti’s daughter. I am Angela Monti, 
from Rome.” 

“But I was supposed to see — 

“I know. You were expecting my father. You are sur- 
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Late the following morning, another glaring yellow, 
suffocating Rome day, Steve Randall waited in the cool 
living room of the Monti home for the housekeeper to 
bring him what he so eagerly sought. 

Everything that might follow had hinged upon his call 
to Angela Monti the night before. She had been away 
from home with her sister, and had not returned his call 
until after midnight. 

He had decided to withhold from her the news of his 
unexpected meeting with Dominee de Vroome in the 
Excelsior, and the revelation by the clergyman that her 
father’s historic discovery might be a forgery. He had felt 
there was no reason to upset Angela with de Vroome’s 
shocking disclosure, especially since it had not yet been 
proved. 

“So you are leaving for Amsterdam in the morning?” 
Angela had asked. 

“Probably in the afternoon, early afternoon,” he had 
replied. “There’s one more thing I want to do in the 
morning. However, it’ll require your cooperation.” He hes- 
itated, and went on as casually as possible. “Angela, the 
day your father had his breakdown — actually, in the peri- 
od afterwards, after you took him to the hospital — ^what 
happened to his papers, all the effects on and inside 
his desk at the university?” 

“A week after we confined my father to ViUa Bella- 
vista, Claretta and I went to the university, to the ofiBce 
— I still remember how painful it was to do this, when 
someone you love has become helpless — and we removed 

513 
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She became aware of his stare. “You arc angry to hat 
me here instead of my father?” she asked. ' ! 

“No, no, of course not. Frankly, I was admiring yoi 
Are you a model or an actress?” 

“Thank you,” she said without coyness. “I am muc 
too serious for that.” She appraised him. “You are nc 
what I expected.” 

“What did you expect?” 

“I was told only diat you are a famous publicity raakei 
and now the press director from America for the Bibl 
project. I suppose we all think too much in stereotype: 
To me the word publicity is one I associate with a bi 
trumpet — no, I mean tuba — which makes a big noise 
I did not expect someone who would be restrained am 
gentlemanly and look so — ^how should I say? — Americar 
yes, brown hair, eyes, strong frame — but so sophisticated.' 

She is softening me up, he thought, or else she is utterl; 
without guile. No matter. He liked it, 

“Why don’t we sit down?” he said. He joined her oi 
the sofa. “Believe me, I’m pleased to have you here, Mis: 
■ Monti—” 

“Angela,” she corrected him. 

^ “Very well, I give you Steve for Angela.” 

“Yes, Steve,” she said with a smile. 

A; . 'r“My problem is one of pressure,” he went on. “I wai 

ought into this project late. It’s, a tremendous projeci 
' and it deserves the best promotional campaign possible, 
perhaps the best and biggest in history. That can’t be 
done unless everyone cooperates with me. To my mind, 
the most dramatic and most exciting role in the entire 
new Bible story is the one Professor Monti has played. 
I feel he should receive the credit he deserves. Yet, mem- 
bers of my staff tried to see him recently and failed. Now, 
I’ve made up my mind to see him, and I’ve been frus- 
trated. Can you explain just what is going on?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I will explain and will reserve nothing 
from you. It is all a matter of politics and jealousies in 
the Roman archeological community. When my father 
determined to make his dig, he had to apply for permis- 
sion to the archeology superintendent of the Ostia Antica 
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normally list them, note them in some way, on something 
like' a desk calendar or special appointment sheet. Randall 
had no idea what was used in Italy — ^he had not wished 
to ask Angela — but there had to be something, some rec- 
ord, even a note from a secretary, unless Monti had kept 
everything in his head. 

More papers, the last t 5 rpescripts of lectures or speeches 
undelivered, and correspondence unanswered and never 
to be answered. 

Carefully, RandaU dug deeper into the carton, almost 
halfway down, and now in his hand he held a leather 
booklet, maroon-colored, with a large paper clip that 
caught together the cover and a thickness of inner pages. 
On the cover was a tide imprinted m gold and in Italian. 
The title read; Agenda. 

Randall’s heartbeat quickened. 

He opened the appointment book to where the paper 
clip was set. 

The date read: 8 Maggio. 

On the lined page were listed the hours of the morning, 
afternoon, evening. Several lines were filled in, apparent- 
ly in Professor Monti’s hand with his black pen. 

Randall’s eyes went slowly down the page of the ap- 
pointment book, studying each of the notations: 

10:00 . . . Conferenza con professori 

12:00 . . . Pranzo con professori 

14:00 . . . Visita del professore Pirsche alia FacoM: 

He checked the key words in the Italian-English dic- 
tionary, but there was no clue so far, so far on that 
fateful day only a staff conference, a lunch with seme 
faculty professors, and Monti’s receiving a foreign pzc- 
fessor ( apparently German) in his office. 

Randall’s eyes continued to go down the page, and 
denly stopped: 

16:00 . . . Appuntatm 
Importante. 
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She became aware of his stare. “Yon are angry to have 
me here instead of my father?” she asked. . 

“No, no, of course not. Frankly, 1 was admirmg yon. 
Are you a model or an actress?” 

“Thank you,” she said without coyness. ‘T am much 
too serious for that.” She appraised him. “You are not 
what I expected.” 

“What did you expect?” 

“I was told only that you are a famous publicity maker, 
and now the press director from America for the Bible 
project. I suppose we all think too much in stereotypes. 
To me the word publicity is one I associate with a big 
trumpet — no, I mean tuba — ^which makes a big noise. 
I did not expect someone who would be restrained and 
gentlemanly and look so — ^how should I say? — American, 
yes, brown hair, eyes, strong frame — but so sophisticated.” 

She is softening me up, he thou^t, or else she is utterly 
without guile. No matter. He liked it. 

“Why don’t we sit down?” he said. He joined her on 
the sofa. “Believe me, I’m pleased to have you here. Miss 
Monti—” 

"Angela,” she corrected him. 

“Very well, I give you Steve for Angela.” 

“Yes, Steve,” she said with a smile. 

^ ' “My problem is one of pressure,” he went on. “I was 
•rought into this project late. It’s a tremendous project 
and it deserves the best promotional campaign possible, 
perhaps the best and biggest in history. That can’t be 
done unless everyone cooperates with me. To my mind, 
the most dramatic and most exciting role in the entire 
new Bible story is the one Professor Monti has played. 
I feel he should receive the credit he deserves. Yet, mem- 
bers of my staff tried to see him recently and failed. Now, 
I’ve made up my mind to see him, and I’ve been frus- 
trated. Can you explain just what is going on?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I wiU explain and will reserve nothing 
from you. It is all a matter of politics and jealousies in 
the Roman archeological community. When my father 
determmed to make his dig, he had to apply for permis- 
sion to the archeology superintendent of the Ostia Antica 
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re one like that, 
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penect, ne is me peneci K.oman genueman. But his name 
is not Lebrun. Actually, I do not know his real name, e.x- 
cept what he teUs us. When he has too much Pernod or 
Negroni, he makes fun and tells us his name is Toti, 
Enrico Toti. It is a local joke. You do not understand it?” 

“No.” 

Julio pointed off. “When you drive into the Borghese 
Gardens, and through the parks, there are many statues, 
and there is one, a very huge sculpture of a heroic nude 
man on a square stone base, and this man has one leg. 
He is leaning on a rock, one leg outstretched and the 
stump of his left leg resting on the rock. At the base 
of the statue it says Enrico Toti, and it tells when he died 
in 1916. This man Toti, even though he had only one 
leg, he volunteered for the Italian Army in the Austrian- 
Hungarian War, and was rejected, of course. But he vol- 
unteered again, still again, and they could not refuse, so 
they took him in the Italian Army with his one leg and 
'his crutch and he fought and was a great hero. So this 
' e-Ieg customer of ours, he joked that many years ago 

e was a hero and his name was Toti. So that is the only 
name — ” 

“Toti?” said Randall. “Well, that doesn’t sound like Le- 
brun, does it? Of course, maybe he, has many names.” 
He became aware that the captain had broken out in a 
grin, and he wondered why. “What is it, Julio?’ . 

“Another name, it just comes to me. It is foolish, 
but — ” 

“You’re saying this Toti does have another name?” 

“Foolish, very foolish. But the girls who walk the streets 
— ^you know? — they gave him this name because he is 
so intellectual and pretending to be elegant when he is so 
poor and pitiful. They call him” — Julio chuckled — “Duca 
Minimo, which means Duke of Nothing. It is the nick- 
name they tease him with.” 

Randall grabbed the captain’s arm in excitement 
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1m\v, ‘Chill hi the pi'lvilcj’C of power. Dr, T^ira advised his 
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Uespilo a modest inheritance from my mother, which my 
father has always insisted was for Claretta — she is my 
•older sister— Sind for myself, he has only a modest in- 
eome. to live on. So he had to do as he was told, to keep 
his position and salary." 
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an artificial leg, 


would he?” 

“It is improbable.” 

“All right, said Randall, rising. “Thanks for every- 
thing, Julio. rU see you at four forty-five.” 

“But, sir, your lemon sherbet.” 

“All yours, with my compliments. I’ve had my dessert 
for today.” 

He had spent a restless five hours in his double room on . 
the fifth floor of the Hotel Excelsior. 

He had tried not to think about what lay immediately 
ahead. He had thrown his suitcase on the bed, opened it, 
and taken out his correspondence files. At the glass-topped 
table beside the room’s single window, he had tried to 
catch up on his letters. 

He had written a routine interested-son letter to his 
mother and father in Oak City, including regards to his 
sister Clare, and to Uncle Herman. He had written a 
brief note, more touristy than fatherly, to his daughter 
Judy in San Francisco. He had started a letter to be for- 
warded to Jim McLoughlin of The Raker Institute, ex- 
’ • plaining that Randall Associates had been trying to locate 
. 'm for weeks to let him know that due to circumstances 

eyond their control (he would not mention Towery or 
the Cosmos buy-out,) the firm would not be able to take 
on the Raker account. But he had been unable to finish 
that letter, and in the end had torn up what he had 
written. 

Because he had been remiss about responding to his 
attorney’s letters, he had considered phoning Thad Craw- 
ford in New York, but finally realized he lacked the pa- 
tience for it. Although not hungry, he had called room 
service and ordered what was intended to be a light 
lunch, but which turned out to be cannelloni with mush- 
rooms and stewed chicken with tomato sauce and peppers, 
and which he compulsively ate because of his growing 
anxiety. 

, He had considered letting Angela know that he was still 
in Rome, but decided against the^ call as one that would 
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going to — ^is it a place where I can interview you? It’s 

something I have to get done.” 

“But of course,” she said gaily. “We are in Milan, not 
Rome. Here it is always business before pleasure. I shall 
not seduce you.” Her fingers tightened between his. “At 
least, not yet,” she concluded lightly. 

Once downstairs, they got into her low-slung vintage- 
year red Ferrari. Shortly, they were rolling through the 
Piazza della Repubblica (“where they hung Mussolini and 
Petacci by their heels,” she was explaining), and 
swerved left into the broad Via Filippe Turati. 

Randall was curious to know more about her. Angela 
was quite willing to talk about herself. During their short 
ride, she spoke openly if briefly of her background. An- 
gela had been fifteen years old when her mother, part Ital- 
ian, part British, had died. Angela had attended the 
University of Padua, and spent two years at the 
University of London. She had majored in Greek and 
Roman art. She had a sister, Claretta, older by five 
years, who was married and had two young daughters 
and made her home in Naples. Angela herself had been 
engaged to many only once. “It couldn’t work. . He was 
spoiled and arrogant in that typically Italian male 
way, and I was too independent to become a second-class 
M '-citizen, a shadow in a man’s world.” She gave most of her 
^ to assisting her father with his writings, editing his 
scientific papers, running the family villa in Rome, and 
teaching the history of Italian art twice a week in a private 
. school for foreign students. She had recently turned twen- 
ty-six. 

About himself — ^for Angela was curious about him — 
Randall was guarded. He spoke of his Midwestern Amer- 
ican beginnings, and of his father’s recent illness. He 
revealed a little about his public relations operation in 
New York, and touched lightly on the life he led. He 
mentioned Barbara and Judy, and his decision last week 
to ^ve Barbara a divorce. He said nothing about Dar- 
lene. 

Angela had been listening closely, her eyes on the street 
ahead, but she had been noncommittal. 


Suddenly remembering what he had stuck into his 
jacket pocket when he had left his room, Randall brought 
the sheet of paper from his pocket, unfolded it on the 
table. He had no idea what this would mean to Lebrun, 
but it was all he had of Monti. He pushed the paper in 
front of Lebrun. “Monti drew this picture for me, a 
speared fish, and gave it to me as a farewell gift. I don’t 
know whether it means anything to you, but he drew it 
for me, gave it to me. That’s the only thing I can show 
you. Monsieur Lebrun.” 

The drawing seemed to have a salutary effect on Le- 
brun. Holding it a few inches from his eyes — from one 
eye, actually, for now Randall saw that the old man’s 
other eye was filmed by a cataract — Lebrun examined it, 
and returned it. “Yes, it is faihiliar.” 

“Then you are satisfied?” 

“I am satisfied this is a drawing I often used to make.” 

“You?” said Randall, taken aback. 

“The fish. Christianity. The spear. The death of Chris- 
tianity. My wish.” He ruminated briefly. “I am not sur- 
prised Monti has taken it up. His last memory. I 
r.-.betrayed Christianity and Monti. The death of me. His 
' ish. That is, if he drew this,” ' 

“How would anyone else know about this?” pleaded 

andall. 

“Perhaps his daughter.” 

“She has never seen him sane since his last meeting 
with you.” 

The Frenchman scowled. “Maybe. If you saw Monti, 
did he make any reference to me — or to my work?” 

Randall felt helpless. “No, he did not speak of you. As 
for your work — ^you mean the Gospel According to James 
and the Petronius Parchment?” 

Lebrun made no answer. 

Randall said hurriedly, “He thought he was James, the 
brother of Jesus. He started reciting, in English, word 
for word, what had been written in Aramaic on Papyrus 
Number 3, the first of the pages with actual writing on 
it.” Randall stopped, trying to recall the contents of the 
tape recording that he had made at Villa Bellavista and 
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II Messaggero, and your news agency, Agenzia Nazionale 

Stampa Associata.” 

“ITiey will all carry the announcement of the Interna- 
tional New Testament?” 

“And stories about Professor Monti, as well — ^if you 
cooperate.” 

“I will cooperate,” she said. ‘Xet us go to the other end 
of the Galleria.” 

What she wanted to show him, from the opposite en- 
trance, was the Duomo, the cathedral, the fourth-largest 
in the world, with its beKries and gables, with its 135 
delicate pinnacles and 200 statues of saints. 

“Now we will eat and talk,” she said, leading him back 
into the Galleria. 

‘Td always thought of Milan as an uhromantic, com- 
mercial city,” Randall confessed. “I never expected this.” 

“You have read Henri Beyle, Stendhal?” 

“One of my favorites. Perhaps because he was so intro- 
verted, self-analytical, involved with his own ego, even 
as I am.” 

“He came here, and after that he wished to have in- 
scribed on his tomb ‘Henri Beyle, Milanais— -Henri Beyle, 
a man of Milan,’ I am a Roman in my heart, but I can 
understand.” 

X They had arrived at the center of the Galleria, at the 

tersection of the two main pedestrian thorou^ares 

athed in filtered sunlight from the dome above, 

Angela chose the Caff^ BiEB, and they found an outside 
table that was relatively isolated. Randall trusted Angela 
to order lunch for both of them. She selected risotto 
■ milanese, a rice cooked in butter, chicken broth, saffron, 
and osso huco, braised veal shanks, and she debated be- 
tween two wines and settled upon Valtellina, a Sondrino 
red wine. 

Then, although he was not ready for business, he knew 
that he must be^. He placed his tape recorder near her, 
pressed the start lever, and said, “Okay, Angela, let’s 
discuss your father. Professor Monti. An}Uhmg you can 
think of, be^nning with when he became an archeologist.” 

“It will take much more time than our lunch.” 
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recent crusaders like Upton Sinclair, Lincoln. Steffens, 
Ralph Nader, who exposed the deceptions practiced on the 
unsuspecting public by corrupt captains of industry. Well, 
■ Tim McLoughlin and his, investigators in The Rtiker In- 
stitute are the newest and latest in this line.” 

Robert Lebrun had been listening attentively. “What 
do they do, this man and his Institute?” 

“They have thoroughly investigated an unwritten con- 
spiracy by certain American industries and corporations 
to keep certain inventions and products from the public. 
They have unearthed evidence that big business — the oil 
industry, the automobile industry, the textile industry,, 
the steel industry, to name a few — ^has bribed, has even 
committed violence, to withhold from the public a cheap 
tablet that can replace gasoline, a tire that will almost 
never wear out, a cloth that can survive a lifetime of use, 
a match that would last forever. And that’s only the 
be^nning. In this next decade they whl go after conspira- 
cies against the public practiced by the telephone 
companies, by banks and insurance companies, by arma- 
ment manufacturers, by the military and certain other 
'•.branches of government. McLoughlin believes that the 
public is endangered by imregulated free enterprise. He 
also believes that the public, not only in a democracy but 
under communism as well, has representative government 
— ^but no representation. He is out to expose every plot 
perpetrated against the public. And, as you will see, I am 
the one publicist he has called upon to aid him.” 

Randall laid the folder on the table before Lebrun. 

“Here it is. Monsieur Lebrun, the only good character 
reference I have in this matter of exposing the lie and 
seeking the truth. Read it Then decide whether you wish 
to trust me or not” 

Lebrun picked up the folder and opened it 

Randall' headed for the- door. “I’ll leave you alone for 
the next fifteen minutes. I’m going down to the bar to get 
a drink. Would you like one?” 

“I may not be here when you return,” said Lebrun. 

“I’ll take my chances.” 

“A whiskey sour, strong,” 
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century had been buried, Monti’s greatest’ and most per- 
sistent interest was in searching for an original document, 
■written during the time of Jesus or shortly thereafter, that i 
preceded the appearance of the four gospels. 

Most scholars agreed that such a document — commonly 
called the Q document, after the word Quelle in Ger- 
man, which meant “source,” the source or first document 
— had existed. They pointed out that the gospels written 
by Luke and Matthew have many identical passages that 
are not in Mark. Obviously Luke and Matthew drew these 
passages from a single earlier source. Perhaps the source 
had been oral, and if so it was lost to history. More 
likely, as Monti believed, the source had been written, 
and anything written, and copied, might still survive. 

A decade ago, based on his studies, field work, deduc- 
tions, Professor Monti had published a sensational but 
scholarly paper in Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, a 
Rome-based journal devoted to current archeological ex- 
cavations in various countries, and an expanded version 
of the same paper in Biblica, an Italian Jesuit journal 
of international renown which was devoted to scientific 
Bible treatises. His paper had been entitled “A New Di- 
rection in the Search for the Historical Jesus Christ” In 
it, he had contradicted most of the prevailing notions 
. about the possibilities of retrieving the Q document. 

“Like what, Angela?” Randall wanted to know. “What 
id the scholars believe, and how did your father contra- 
ct them?” 

Angela set down her glass of red vine. “I will make 
it simple. The theologians, the biblical. archeologists, the 
ones like Dr. Tura, the ones who were faculty colleagues 
of my father in the University of Rome, in the Pontifical 
Institute of Christian Archeology, in the American Aca- 
. demy in Rome — they held that the Q source had been 
oral. They believed that the apostles of Christ had written, 
nothing down. They argued that, for eschatological rea- 
sons, there had been no motive or purpose for the apostles ; 
to write anything. The apostles were convinced the end , 

of the world was near, the kingdom, of heaven at hand, > 

so they did not bother to leave written records. Only later, . 
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wooden. bench, a latrine bucket, a blanket that could bs 
changed only once in two years. The stink of the foul 
air and human dung made you choke. In solitary, I would 
every day spend twenty-three and a half hours in that 
cement pit, with a half hour outdoors in the courtyard 
for air. The regular prison was not much better. Some- 
times worse, especially at night when you tried to sleep 
on your wooden cot, and the perverts, the homosexuals, 
attacked you. Day in, day out, the food was the same, 
coffee, nothing else, for breakfast. A pint of hot water 
with mashed vegetables called soup, a crust of bread, three 
ounces of putrid beef for lunch, and either dried beans 
or moldy rice for dinn er. I was worked to a bag of bones, 
beaten, whipped, kicked, tortured by the guards, who 
were mostly vicious Corsicans, brutal ex-Foreign Legion- 
naires or former flics, and my only dream was of suicide, 
of the relief that would come with death and with bemg 
laid to rest in the Bamboos, the convict cemetery in 
St. Laurent Then, one day, a miracle happened— I 
thought so, anyway — and there was a reason to live.” 

The priest, Randall remembered. De Vroome had men- 
tioned a French Catholic priest who had befriended Le- 
brun in his darkest hour. 

“About ten miles from St. Laurent-du-Maroni, near the 
Maroni River, the penal colony had a clearing sunounded 
by malarial swamps and the densest jungles,” Lebrun 
went on. “Here were administrative offices, guards’ shacks, 
a sawmill, a hospital, a concrete prison, and one special 
hut, and this area was called the Camp of St. Jean or 
St. Jean Prison. For the three hundred convicts there, with 
their sores, lesions, empty eyes, it was a terrible place. 
They slept on concrete floors covered with pus and excre- 
, ment. They were fed only mash soup and unripe bananas. 
They slaved from six in the morning until six at night, 
chopping down trees in the jungles and being harnessed 
like horses to pull the wood into the village. It was there, 
to St. Jean, that I was sent, and that was the miracle that 
gave me reason to live.” 

“You found reason to live? In a hellhole like that?” 
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Herculaneum, which were not exactly dry climates. An 
since these documents received by early Christian coi 
verts from Palestine were precious, the Christian convert 
would enclose them in leather and seal tliem in airtigl 
jars and place them in underground tombs, as ray fathe 
had found bodies, perfumes, and vases filled with writ 
ings, preserved in '&e catacombs. But what created tli 
biggest uproar was my father’s theories about what migh 
be learned about Jesus in this Q document.” 

“Your father had new theories about Jesus?” 

“Oh, yes, radical ones. If you go down into tht 
Catacombs of St. Sebastian on the Appian Way oufsidi 
Rome, you will see carved on the wall, from maybi 
the second century, many pictures. Among them you wil 
see ancient carved drawings of Jesus as a shepherd, carry- 
ing a Iamb, or leading a flock of sheep. These were al- 
ways regarded as symbolic. My father theorized that thej 
may have been literal evidence that Jesus had been a 
shepherd and not a carpenter. That was my father’s first 
heresy. The second, scholars believed that Jesus had 
limited His travels to a small area of Palestine no larger 
, than the area of Milan or perhaps Chicago in your coun- 
try. They believed that if He had traveled outside Pales- 
’T?N,tine, the early church bishops would have made much of 
H 't in their writings to prove Christ was the Saviour of the 
hole world. Yet, the church writers rarely spoke of such 
travels.” 

“And what did your father say?” 

“My father insisted that if Jesus had traveled more 
widely, it still could have been known to very few and 
was kept secret to protect Him. Indications that Jesus had 
been outside Palestine, even to Italy, had been found in 
writings by Paul, Peter, Ignatius, and others. The third 
heresy concerned His life span. My father did not be- 
lieve that Jesus had died in His thirties, but many years 
afterwards. For this my father cited a number of sources, 
such as the writings of — I forget if it was Papias or Ter- , 
tullian — which said Jesus was a young man to save the 
young, a middle-aged man to save the middle-aged, and 
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opposed religious activity, permitting just one cure t< 

stay on.” 

“Your Father Paquin?” - - 

“Yes,” said Lebrun. “And he had his church hut ii 
St. Jean. Since this church hut was undecorated and un 
furnished except for the altar and some wooden benches 
the cure Paquin one day decided to improve it. Hi 
wanted to put in stained-glass windows and have hoi; 
paintings on the walls to make the sanctuary more spiri 
tual and attractive. He required an artist, and he hearc 
I was the only former artist to be found among the eigh 
thousand prisoners in the penal colony. So he requestec 
my transfer from St. Joseph Island to St. Jean on th« 
mainland. Of course, I was no artist and never had been 
except for engraving portraits of La BeUe France on coun- 
terfeit banknotes. But the fact that I was known to havt 
forged an illuminated medieval Bible made the official: 
recommend me. My change from being in 'the custody ol 
the brutal island guards to my assignment to assist thh 
cure was so great that I found it unbelievable.” 

“In what way?” asked Randall. 

“Pere Paquin, aside from his religious fanaticism, was c 
easonable man, and good to me and appreciative of mj 
ative talents. I was no longer terrorized. I was treateii 
h kindness. I was given medical attention, fresh prisoi 
lothes, slightly better food. Since I was not reaUy an 
accomplished artist, I suggested that the new windows be 
decorated with quotations in Greek or Latin from the New 
Testament, and that the walls of the church hut be 
painted with ancient Christian symbols like the fish and 
the lamb, and many more. The cure was enthusiasfic, 
and obtained a considerable library of research books 
for me, various versions of the Bible, Latin and Greek 
and Aramaic grammars, illustrated histories of the firsl 
church, similar volumes. I pored over every book, ab- 
sorbed every word, not once or twice, but endlessly. 1 
spent a year decorating the church. It drew much praiss 
from visitors, and Pere Paquin was proud of it and of me, 
All through this period, almost unknowingly, I was bcins 
converted to Christ. Under the cure’s guidance, I was 
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After overcoming political obstacles, Professor Monti 
had borrowed enough money to acquire the land where 
he was prepared to excavate. According- to Italian ar- 
cheological law, if you own or purchase land where a 
dig is to be made, you can receive 50 percent of the value 
of whatever you find. If you lease the land from a prop- 
erty owner, you have to give the owner 25 percent and 
the government 50 percent, and you can keep only 25 
percent. Professor Monti had purchased the plot of land 
outright. 

Assisted by a team he had hired — surveyor, engineer, 
architectural draftsman, photographer, cryptographist, pot- 
tery and coin expert, bone expert — Professor Monti had 
brought all the necessary archeological equipment to the 
site at Ostia Antica. He had brought electronic detectors, 
surveying instruments, drafting instruments, photographic 
supplies, and a hundred other items to the dig. The ex- 
cavation had proceeded. The site was worked in 
squares, and the team dug up only ten square meters at a 
time, going downward through fte stratum, slicing and 
trenching and clearing. 

“The excavation took twelve weeks,” said Angela. “My 
father figured out that he had to remove from most 
trenches one foot of debris for each century from now 
■ backwards to the time of Jesus, to reach the layers that 
f'contained the Roman merchant’s house. As he dug deeper 
through the soil and subsoil of rubble and alluvial materi- 
al, my father was surprised to come upon layers of porous 
tufa rock which had been formed by deposits of under- 
ground springs — ^very similar to the rock in the nearby 
catacombs that he knew so well. The first finds were 
many, many coins from the times of Tiberius, Qaudius, 
and Nero. Ihen, when my father found four coins imported 
from Palestine, three of Herod Agrippa I, who died in 44 
A.D., and one minted under Pontius Pilate, his hopes and 
excitement knew no end. And finally, that glorious morn- 
ing of our lives, he discovered the stone block containing 
the jar with the Petronius Parchment and the papyri of 
the Gospel According to James inside it.” 

“What happened next?” 
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than revenge. I would have revenge. Against the heartless 
government? Against the lying, double-crossing clergy- 
man? No, I would have my revenge against all the deceit 
of religion — truly the enemy of life — the drug, the opium 
that oppresses — with its false prattlings about a kindly 
Saviour. My faith was as shattered and crippled as my 
body. And it was while still on the convict ship that disem- 
barked us at Sl Laurent-du-Maroni that I conceived my 
masterstroke — the coup de grace against all Christ-sales- 
men — my deception that would even the score with the 
Church hierarchy for its deception against me. I con- 
ceived, in its rudimentary form, the Gospel According to 
James and the Petronius Parchment, From 1918, when I 
was returned to the Guiana penal colony, until 1953, 
when the colony was shut down and abandoned by the 
French Committee of Liquidation because of the bad rep- 
utation the conditions there were giving France around 
the world, I made the careful preparations for ray coup.” 

Horrified and enthralled, yet his feelings overlaid with 
sympathy, Randall continued to hear the old man out. 

An exemplary prisoner, Lebrun had been given more 
latitude than the others. By carving coconuts and novelty 
- hinkets and preparing gift scrolls for sale in Cayenne, by 
■^certain amount of thievery, by forging medieval manu- 
i. Ipts (mailed to Paris by a cooperative guard who took 

thirty-percent commission), which were sold to dealers 
through his criminal contacts, Lebrun acquired the money 
to pay for additional research books on religion. He was 
also able to buy materials to counterfeit banknotes, which 
in turn were peddled at discount prices and gave him in- 
come to obtain stUl more costly religious books to research 
his project. 

During the thirty-five years of his second incarceration, 
Lebrun had made himself into an expert on Jesus, on 
New Testament lore, on Aramaic and Greek, on papyrus 
and parchment. In 1949, because of his good record, his 
status was changed from relegui — lifer — to liberi — free- 
man, one who no longer need stay in the prison itself 
but who must remain in the vicinity -of the penal colony. 
Exchanging his striped prison garb for the coarse dark 
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him with, to expose him, to hurt or ruin him. It. was not 
difficult. I found it. Dr. Tura, a respectable married man, 
sanctimonious even, keeps for a second mate a young 
boy on the side. When I mentioned to my father what I 
had learned and intended to use against Dr. Tura, he 
told me not to proceed but have charity in my heart md 
turn the other cheek as he had done. For the first time, 
he showed me the translations into Italian of the Pe- 
tronius Parchment and the Gospel According to James. 
That night, Steve, I wept and knew compassion, and put 
aside forever my ammunition for revenge. I turned the 
other cheek. Since then I have felt we can achieve more 
of serenity and peace through understanding, kindness, 
and forgiveness than by striking out and doing harm.” , 

“Fm not as sure as you. I wish I were. I’m still trying 
to — well — find my way.” 

Angela smiled., “You wiU, Steve.” 

He reached over and shut off his tape recorder. ‘First 
session completed. I gather there’s much more to your 
father’s story?” 

“Much more. Far too many details to relate in a single 
afternoon. And photographs, we have many photographs 
of the dig. You must see them. Can you stay in Milan 
toni^t, or another day?” 

. V '< “I wish I could. But I’m on a tight schedule. I’m off to 
' Aciris tonight. Then to Frankfurt and Mainz tomorrow 
night. Then back to Amsterdam the next night or morning 
after.” He regarded Angela with frank affection. He had 
no desire to leave her. “Angela, what you’ve given me — 
it’s absolutely what I require — ^it’U be useful to us and 
it’ll give your father the credit he deserves. But I must 
see you again. I have one suggestion. I happen to have 
an open-end promotion budget. I can hire anyone I vdsh. 

I could use you as a consultant on salary, with expenses 
paid. Can you come to Amsterdam?” 

The generous carmine lips curled into a smile. "I was 
wondering if you’d ever ask me.” 

“I’ve asked you.” 

“And I’ve answered you. When do you want me there?” 
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Lebnin’s mouth formed a toothy grin. “First, because 
there was a desperate need for two such documents. There 
were those in religion, greedy for money or power, who 
wanted such a find to be made. The religious leaders 
were ready for it. They desired it. The climate and times 
were ripe for a resurrected Jesus. Also, because not one 
idea or action I set down in the name of Petronius and 
James was fully invented by me. Nearly everytlnng I 
used had been suggested at least once by Church fathers 
or historians or other early gospel writers in the years 
following the first century. Everything was there, molder- 
ing and' neglected or completely ignored, except by latter- 
day theorists.”- 

, “What was there?” Randall demanded. “Can you give 
me some examples? Let’s take the Petronius Parchment 
Was there actudly a person named Petronius?” 

“The Lost Gospel of Peter says there was.” 

“The Lost Gospel of Peter? I never heard of it.” 

“It exists,” said Lebrun. “It was found in an ancient 
grave near the town of Akhmim on the Upper Nile in 
•.Egypt during 1886 by French 'archeologists. The Peter 
^ ospel is a parchment codex that was written near 130 
.A.D. It differs from the canonical gospels in twenty-nine 
ways. It says Herod — not the Jews, not Pilate, but Herod 
— ^was responsible for the execution of Jesus. It also says 
the captain heading one hundred soldiers in charge of 
Jesus was named Petronius.” 

“I’ll be damned,” said Randall. “You mean the Peter 
gospel is for real?” 

“Not only is it real, but Justin Martyr — who became a 
Christian convert in 130 a.d. — tells us that in its day, 
when .it was being read, the Peter gospel was more re- 
spected than today’s four gospels. Yet when the New 
Testament was assembled in the fourth century, the Peter 
gospel was not admitted, was cast aside, relegated to tlie 
Apocrypha — that is, the writings of doubtful authority.” 

“Okay,” said Randall. “In your Petronius Parchment, 
you have Jesus tried as a subversive and a rebel who 
considers himself above the current Caesar. What made 
you think that would be swallowed?” 
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which was in the 5th arrondissement and down the block 
from the Institut du Radium de la Fondation Curie, 

Alighting from his taxi before the CNRS building in the 
still cool, sparkling Paris morning, Randall had a brief mis- 
giving. Angela Monti, a lay person speaking on archeol- 
ogy, had been one thing. Professor Aubert, a scientist 
briefing him on authenticating the Ostia Antica papyri 
and parchment, might be quite another thing. Although 
Randall had primed himself on the carbon-14 dating 
process, he was dense on anything scientific, and he 
hoped that Aubert would treat him as patiently as he 
might an inquiring child. 

His apprehensions had been groundless. In the last ten 
minutes. Professor Henri Aubert had indeed treated him 
as patiently as he might an inquiring child. 

At first, Randall had considered the Frenchman for- 
midable. He proved to be a rather tall, well-proportioned, 
fastidiously attired man in his middle forties. He wore his 
hair in a pomaded pompadour, possessed a beaky Gallic 
face, eyes narrowing and gestures stiff when he spoke in 
impeccable English. His fagade of aristocratic aloofness 
was quickly dispelled by Randall’s interest in his work. 
For Aubert, the work was the meat of his being. Every- 
thing else was fat, to be cut away. When he perceived 
that Randall meant business, and had real curiosity, Au- 
^ert was at once easier and more charming. 

After Aubert had made a half-apologetic complaint to 
Randall because his wife Gabrielle, who fancied herself 
a decorator, had transformed his utilitarian metal-fumished 
- director’s office into a showcase for Louis XVI antiques, 
the scientist had led Randall from the office up a corridor 
into the nearest laboratory of the Radiocarbon Dating De- 
partment. 

Along the way, as Randall flipped on his tape recorder, 
Aubert started to explain, in simplest terms, the carbon- 
14 dating process. 

"It was a discovery made by Dr. Wiiliard Libby, an 
American professor, and for it he was awarded the 1960 
Nobel Prize in chemistry. By use of this extraordinary 
device, for the first time ancient bones, pieces of wood, 
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“To have secreted my handiwork in some cave in Is- 
rael or Jordan, or in some storage room in a monastery 
in Egypt, would have been easier, more logical. Most 
major finds have been made in those dry areas. But Ostia 
Antica — dreadful. One could not imagine a more unlikely 
place for papyrus to survive nineteen to twenty cea- 
turies. There was the water problem. Ostia’s elevation was 
so low in ancient days that it was seasonally flooded by 
waters &om the Tiber. No papyrus or parchment could 
be expected to have endured this recurrent flooding. Then 
I had to grapple with another historic fact. In the second 
century, Hadrian Caesar demolished Ostia and rebuilt it 
a meter higher in elevation to neutralize the flooding. I 
overcame the problem by deciding to encase the manu- 
scripts in a stone block.” 

“Wouldn’t that be suspect at once?” 

“Not in the least,” said Lebrun. “I knew that many 
wealthy merchants once lived in villas on the coast near 
Ostia Antica — and if one of these merchants, a Jew se- 
cretly turned Christian, had wanted to preserve valuable 
manuscripts brought in from the colony of Palestine, 
he would have done it in just this manner.” 

\ “So to preserve them you used an ancient stone-block?" 

“Not easy,” said Lebrun. “All stone in Italy does not 
, rotect against water. I experimented with many. Tufa 
stone is common but proved too porous. Clay, which 
might do in the Dead Sea climate, was too fragile for a 
seaport area like Ostia. Even marble breaks down xmder 
water. I finally settled upon one of the twenty-five varieties 
of gray granite, a durable granite, one without feldspar 
which swells and exfoliates in groundwater. I got a 
chunk of this ancient granite, and squared it up to re- 
semble a base stone that could have supported some 
ancient statuary. I sawed the granite block in half and 
chiseled it put. Then I wrapped the James gospel papyri 
and the Petronius Parchment in oiled sUks, stuffed them 
inside a pottery jar, sealed the jar, and placed the jar 
inside the hoUowed-out granite block. That done, I re- 
joined the two halves of the granite block, sealed it with 
pitch, aged it further, and buried it in an unexcavated 
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A piece of linen wrapping taken from a Dead Sea Scroll 
found in a Qumran cave proved that the scroll had been 
•written between 168 b.c. and 233 A.D., probably around 
100 B.c. On the other hand, the bones of the Piltdown 
TTia-n^ discovered in the gravel pit of a Sussex moor, were 
believed to be those of a prehistoric being until fluorine 
tests conducted by Dr. Keimeth Oakley showed, and tests 
by Dr. Libby’s carbon-14 method confirmed, that the 
Piltdown man was not ancient but modem in origin and 
merely a fake or hoax.” 

They were inside 'the laboratory where burners on 
tables were heating bubbling test tubes and where the 
clicking sounds of Geiger counters continued steadily. 

“Now, Monsieur Randall,” said Professor Aubert, “you ‘ 
known the means by which we authenticated the age of 
the Petronius Parchment and the Gospel According to 
James from Osda Andca. Permit me to show you, briefly, 
how this was done.” 

He had brought Randall before two separate yet con- 
nected metrd machines, one twice the width of the other, 
standing before several bookcases. To Randall, these re- 
sembled a pair of metal storage cabinets furnished with 
mysterious and incomprehensible equipment. The smaller 
metal machine had an instrument panel on top and a shelf 
holding two timepieces below. From it, tubes appeared to 
de it to the ■mder machine, which was open in the center, 
and held a complex type of Geiger counter, 

“This is the radiocarbon dating apparatus used to test 
Professor Mond’s discovery,” said the French chemist. 
“When Professor Monti arrived here five or six years ago to 
have me perform the definitive test, he had already been 
informed that he must bring me very small samples of the 
actual parchment and papyri he had excavated. Dr. Libby 
had required around thirty grams — ^that is one ounce — 
of the flax fiber, or linen, from the Dead Sea Scrolls to fix 
its date. Our carbon-dating process had become more 
sophisticated and improved since that time. Dr. Libby orig- 
inally used solid carbon, which he smeared inside a 
cylinder like this one as you smear a coat of paint. That 
■method required a good deal of priceless ancient material. 


items be enough to satisfy you that the International New 
Testament is based on a forgery?” 

“Yes,” said Randall. He could feel the goose pimples 
creeping up the flesh of his arms. “Yes, that would do it. 
When can you deliver this evidence?” 

“When would you like it?” 

“Tonight,” said Randall. “Right now.” 

“No, I couldn’t possibly — 

“Tomorrow, then.” 

Lebrun still seemed doubtful. “Not tomorrow, either. 
I have naturally secreted the two items. I hid them last 
year after my final visit with Monti. Very recently, I al- 
most removed them from their hiding place for an 
interested buyer — ^but then, because I had certain misgiv- 
ings about the buyer, I decided to delay producing the 
evidence until I had a second meeting with him, in order 
to reassure myself of intentions. My misgivings proved 
justified. So you see, Randall, my "proofs of forgery 
remain where I concealed them over a year ago. As a 
result — carmot explain furthetT-retrieving the items, for 
you will take a little time. They are outside Rome— not 
far, but still I would need most of tomorrow to recover 
them.” 

Wondering what it was about the hiding place that 
.complicated the delivery of the evidence, RandaU de- 
cided not to press for an explanation. “Very well,” he 
srdd. “If you can’t make it tomorrow, then the next day 
will do. Let’s say the day after tomorrow. Monday.” 

“Yes,” said Lebrun. “I can deliver what you want the 
day after tomorrow.” 

‘Tell me where you live. Til be there.” 

“No,” said Lebrun. He came slowly to his feet “No, 
that would not be wise. We will meet in Doney’s caf^ at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. We will make our ex- 
change. If you wish, we will then come here to your 
room to see that you are satisfied.” 

Randall stood up. “Okay, Doney’s cafd, Monday at 
five.” 

As they walked to the door, Lebrun cast him a sidelong 
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der of mercury, and of the Geiger counter impulsio 
placed in anticoincidence with the proportional count 
impulsions, and of cosmic rays and gamma rays. 

Randall was completely lost, but Aubert’s words we 
recorded on the cassette tape, and Randall promised hk 
self that once Lori Cook had transcribed it, he wou 
jBind someone in Amsterdam to explain it further. “Ye 
I see,” he brought himself to say. “And how long did tl 
entire test take, Professor?” 

“Two weeks. But that was nearly six years ago, Todi 
we have a remarkably advanced counter that can mal 
the test overnight. But Monti’s test took two weeks.” 

“What did you learn at the end of that time?” 

“That we could date the grams of parchment and tl 
grams of papyrus to within twenty-five years of the fin 
when they had existed, been written, been used.” 

“And what were those dates?” 

“Happily, I was able to inform Professor Monti th: 
the measurement of our radiocarbon dating apparatus doi 
not dispute the date of the Petronius Parchment as 3 
A.D. and the Gospel According to James as 62 A.D. 1 
short, I was able to assure Professor Monti that the mo 
advanced scientific apparatus of the twentieth century hr 
confirmed the fact — Ae fact, monsieur — ^that the pare! 
ment could come from the period when Pontius Pilate ho 
passed sentence on Jesus Christ, and that the papyri coul 
come from the period when the brother of Jesus w; 
alive to write the true story of the Messiah. The Ostia Ar 
tica discoveries were absolutely authentic ones.” 

“No question about that?” said Randall. 

“None whatsoever.” 

Randall shut off his tape recorder. “What you’ve cot 
tributed, Professor, will help us promote the Intcmationi 
New Testament throughout the world,” 

“I am pleased to cooperate.” Professor Aubert w: 
looking at his wristwatch. “I have an errand, followed b 
a luncheon engagement with my wife. Are you free fc 
lunch, Monsieur Randall?” 

“I wouldn’t want to impose — ” 

, “No imposition. We can talk more. I would enjoy it” 
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Then Randall spoke of the manner in which Lebrun had 
arranged for Professor Monti to make his discovery. 

‘Tm sorry to have to bring this to you, George,” Ran- 
dall concluded with compassion, realizing that the pub- 
lisher must be in a nearly suicide state. “But I knew 
you and Dr. Deichhardt and the others would want the 
truth.” 

He waited for Wheeler’s response. There was none. 
The line from Amsterdam to Rome was mute, 

“George,” said Randall, “what are you going to do?” 

Wheeler’s voice came cracking over the line. It was 
savage in its intensity. “I know what I should do. I should 
fire you, just as I should have fired you before.” He 
paused. “I should fire you here and now for being the 
goddam fool you are. But I won’t. Time is too short. We 
need you. As for the rest of that bull, you’ll come to your 
senses fast, once you realize how de Vroome has taken 
you in.” 

The captain going down with his sinking ship, Randall 
thought. It was the last thing he had expected. “George, 
didn’t you hear me? Despite what you’ve got at stake, 
isn’t it clear to you that the whole thing is a hoax — a hoax 
pulled oS by a warped genius? I know what a loss it wUl 
'‘be for you to jettison the whole project. But think of 

e loss of credibility and cash if you bring out the Bible, 

d it is exposed after publication.” 

“There’s nothing to expose, you fool! De Vroome staged 
the whole thing to win you over, to use you to panic us, 
cause dissension among us.” 

“Go to de Vroome. He’ll cqnJBrm it.” 

“I wouldn’t dignify that bastard’s duplicity. You’ve 
been taken in by a trick — a vicious lie. Be man enough to 
admit it, and screw your head on right, and come back 
to your job while we’re still in a charitable mood.” 

Randall tried to hold his temper. “You really don’t 
believe it?” 

“I don’t believe one iota of it Some psychopathic liar 
in the pay of de Vroome — ^you expect me to believe him?” 

“Okay, you don’t have to,” said Randall, fighting to 
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Dame showing the praying Virgin being crowned by an 
angel, as C3irist stood beside her, a crown on His bead, 
a scepter in His left hand, blessing her. 

“That is called the Coronation of the Virgin,” Aubert 
went on. “It is from the thirteenth century. It is typical 
of the absurdity of the portrayal of Jesus in art. No artist 
knew what He looked like, and so they painted Him 
ridiculously handsome and ^orified. It will be a shock to 
people, after they read the James gospel, to leam how 
He actually looked. What will they do with all that mis- 
leading art? Perhaps they will do what people did during 
the French Revolution. The revolutionaries thought that 
those statues of Old Testament kings on Notre Dame were 
French kings, and they tore them down. Perhaps that will 
happen again later this year. Then those unreal represen- 
tations of the Lord will be replaced by statues of fte real 
Jesus as He was, Semitic nose, disfigured features, and all. 
It will be better. I believe in truth.” 

Randall and Professor Aubert returned to the Citroen, 
and drove across the Pont de rArchevSchS and turned 
into the traffic of the Quai de la Toumelle. When the 
Quai de la Toumelle became the Quai de Montebello, 
Randall observed and envied the unbusy French who were 
browsing among the livres and affiches in the bookstalls 
on the Seine side. To his left he had a glimpse of a shop 
.called Shakespeare and Company, the old haunt of James 
oyce at another site, he remembered. 

Soon, they had s^vu^g into the broad Boulevard St. 
Michel, and ten minutes later, having finally found a 
parking place. Professor Aubert led Randall to a smart 
cafd on the comer of the Boulevard St. Michel and the 
Boulevard St.-Germain, which seemed to be a convergence 
point for all vehicle and pedestrian traffic on the Left 
Bank. Across the border of the green caf6 awning, low- 
ered to protect the three rows of citron-colored wicker 
chmrs and round marble tables from the sun, Randall 
read the words: CAFfi de cluny. 

“One of my wife’s favorite caf&,” said Professor Aubert. 
“The heart of the Left Bank. Youth everywhere. Across 
the street — see the black griliwork fence? — ^there is a park 
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what if they willfully rejected the truth? What then? It 
was unlikely that they would ignore any real evidence 
of forgery, but if they did? 

There were other alternatives, and these Randall had 
pondered over and seen as possibilities. The only thing he 
had been unable to see was what there would be in this 
for him, except the satisfaction of having uncovered the 
truth. A -bleak satisfaction, this prospect of truth accom- 
panied by the destruction of his revived faith, but bleak 
or no, it would somehow give his inner being a new di- 
mension. 

Yesterday, the entire day and most of the evening, he 
had actually worked at his job. He was still on the payroll 
of Resurrection Two, and he felt it his duty to make his 
expected contribution.' But it was slow going, slogging 
enforced labor, the collating of research and the writing 
of press releases extoUing the miracle of the International 
New Testament. It was dreary because it was prepara- 
tion for glorifying what he now regarded as a lost cause, 
a fake that would never see the light of day. 

Also, oS and on yesterday, he had been on the tele- 
phone to Amsterdam, a half-dozen times at least, col- 
laborating with his public relations staff. Oh, they were 
' all there on Sunday, dedicated and beavering, O’Neal, 

exander, Taylor, and de Boer. They had read him 

eir releases, and he had offered suggestions, corrections, 
'and given them last-minute directions. In turn, he had 
dictated to them his own releases for final editing and 
mimeographing. 

At one point, Jessica Taylor had told him, almost as a 
casual aside, that Angela Monti had returned from Rome, 
checked in, been surprised he was not there, and had 
made inquiries about him. Hearing this, Randall had asked 
Jessica to let Angela know that he was still in Rome, 
some appointments, some interviews, but that he would be 
back by Tuesday. Anything more to tell her? No, nothing 
more, except to go on manning her desk and attending 
to his telephone. 

Unlike Wheeler, not one member of his staff had asked 
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my relationsMp with, those close to me. If you are really 

interested — T’ 

“I am.” 

Aubert looked off. “I was raised in Rouen, raised 
oosely as a Catholic, very loosely. My parents were 
eachers, and they paid the minimum obeisance to the 
[Ihurch. In actuality, they were free-thinkers, rationalists, 
hat kind. I always remember that next to our copy of 
3iaUoner’s Rheims-Douai Bible was a copy of Vie de 
esus — the Life of Jesus by Ernest Renan— Uvre qiii 
! fait sensation, mais qui est charmant. Forgive me — 
m saying that it was a sensational book that charmingly 
tated that the four gospels were mere legends, the mir- 
cles of Christ could not stand the scrutiny of science 
nd were only myths, and the Resurrection story bad been 
reamt up by Mary Magdalene. There you have the p"' 
are of my youth. The Bible and Renan. But at one poi 
could no longer continue in this ambivalent and schh 
hrenic posture.” 

“When was that?” asked Randall. The aperitifs had be 
;rved, and he drank his pastis and waited. 

“The change occurred when I enrolled in the Po! 
echnique, the university where I studied radio-electrici 
lefore I concentrated on chemistry. When I became 
uU-fiedged scientist, I departed from my faith complete 
decided religion was merde. I became a cold bastai 
cou know how it is when one finds something new, 
lew attitude. One is inclined to go overboard. Once I h 
ettled upon my unfaith, my scientific approach, I woe 
inly give my respect and belief to that which came o 
f a laboratory, in effect, to that which one could S£ 
eel, hear, or logically accept. This condition persist 
fter I left my schools. I worked and Uved for ffie no' 
le present, this time on earth. I was not interested in ti 
iture and the hereafter. My sole religion was Fact — ai 
rod was not Fact, the Son of God was not Fact, ai 
either hell nor heaven was Fact” 

Aubert stopped, sipped his drink, and chuckled almc 
I himself. 

“Speaking of heaven, I was now recollecting that 
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What had happened to that son of a bitch? Had he feared 
giving up hi's thunder and changed his mind? Had he 
decided he could not trust his new partner and withdrawn 
from the deal? Or , had he bargained elsewhere for a 
better offer and received it? Or had he known that he 
was merely perpetrating another swindle and had last- 
minute misgivings about going through with it? 

Whatever the answer, Randall had to know why Rob- 
ert Lebrun had reneged on , their deal. If Lebrun .would 
not come to him, then da mmi t, he would go to Lebrun. 
Or, at least, he would try to go to Lebrun. 

Randall threw 500 lire and a tip on the table, stood up, 
and went to find his Lebrun specialist, his personnel 
director in Doney’s, Julio, the cafe captain. 

Julio was standing in the open doorway between the 
outdoor cafe and the inner restaurant, adjusting his bow 
tie. He greeted Randall with warmth. “Is everything work- 
ing out, Mr. Randall?” 

“Not exactly,” said Randall grimly. “I was to meet our 
friend here — you know, the one you call Toti or Duca 
Minimo — Robert Lebrun. We had made a business 
appointment for five o’clock. Now it’s after six. He 
hasn’t shown up. Could he have possibly come by before 
five?” 

Julio shook his head. “No. There were few in the cafe, 
would have noticed him.” 

“The day before yesterday you told me that he always 
comes to Doney’s on foot, as far as you know. You agreed 
that because of his artificial leg, he could not walk a 
great distance. That would mean he probably lives some- 
where nearby.” 

“It would be my guess that he does.” 

“Julio, think back. Can you remember ever hearing 
where he might live?” 

The captain appeared distressed. “I have never heard. 
I have not even an idea. After all, Mr. Randall, there 
are so many customers, even the regular ones.” He tried 
to be helpful. “Of course, there are no private residences, 
at least not many, in this immediate neighborhood, and if 
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some of the religious ones, can’t possibly take the Bib 

literally.” 

“Still, too many believe in heaven, in an afterlife, in 
personal God, in the old superstitions. They believe n^ 
through reasonable faith, but throu^ fear. They ai 
afraid not to believe. They dare not question. Monsiei 
Randall, I always questioned. I refused to believe and gii 
myself to diat which my scientific and rational mind con 
not accept. This skepticism caused me grave trouble aft< 
my marriage and throughout my married life.” 

“How long have you been married, Professor Aubert' 

“Nine years last month. My wife, Gabrielle, comes froi 
an extremely orthodox, rigid. God-fearing Catholic famil; 
Like her parents, who are both alive, she is an unquei 
tioning believer. Her parents, her father especially, don 
inate her. Her father is one of France’s wealthiei 
industrialists, and he is among the secular hierarchy of fh 
Roman Catholic Church in Europe. In fact, Gabrielle 
father is one of the leaders of the Sociedad Sacerdotal d 
la Santa Cruz et Opus Dei. It is known in public as Opt 
Dei. It is also known, not so much in public, as Octopi 
Dei or as the Holy Mafia.” He studied Randall. “You hav 
not heard of Opus Dei?” 

“I — ^I don’t think so.” 

^ “Simply, then. A Spanish lawyer turned priest, Jos 
■'••.Maria Escriva, in Madrid during 1928, created Opus De 
•i *• has been characterized in print as an elitist, semisecre 
-"y Catholic order with the avowed purpose to re-Chris 
tianize the Western world. It demands that its lay mem 
bers — only two percent are priests — ^lead a Christian lif 
and live up to the ideals of the gospels. It has fanned on 
from Spain through the world, into France, into the Unitei 
Stales, into over seventy countries, until the Vatican ha 
had to recognize and cooperate with it Opus Dei ha 
perhaps — ^who can know? — perhaps a hundred thousan< 
members, perhaps twice that number. They try to influena 
business and economics, government and .politics, educa 
tion of the young everywhere. These secular Jesuits, as . 
call them, must take the vows of poverty, obedience, chas 
tity — ^but these vows have been interpreted for th< 
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She was a pretty, young thing, swishing the toothpicked 
olive in her. martini glass, now holding out a hand to 
welcome Julio. She had long black hair that framed 
most of the Madonna-like face, the picture of purity and 
innocence, contradicted only by the sheer summer dress 
cut low in front to reveal half of each ample breast and 
by the shortness of the tight dress that was pulled high on 
her full thighs. 

“Maria,” Julio had murmured, and made the gesture 
of kissing the back of her upraised hand. 

“Signore Julio,” the girl responded with pleased sur- 
prise. 

Julio stayed on his feet, bending close to her, address- 
ing her in an' undertone in rapid Italian. Listening, she 
nodded her head twice, and gazed frankly up at Ran- 
dall, who was standing by, feeling awkward and uncom- 
fortable. 

Julio reached back and drew Randall forward. “Maria 
— ^my friend here from America, Mr. Randall. You will 
be nice to him.” He straightened and grinned at Randall 
“She will be good to you. Please, sit Arrivederci.” 

The captain was gone, and Randall took a chair beside 
Maria, still uncomfortable, wondering whether any of the 
^ other customers were staring at him. But no one seemed 
to be paying attention. 

Maria moved closer to him, and the mounds of her 
partially bare breasts trembled provocatively. She re- 
crossed her legs and tendered a half smile. “Mi fa piacere 
di vederla. Da dove viene?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t speak Italian,” Randall apologir 

“Forgive me,” said Maria. “I was saying I am del 
to meet you and where is your home.” 

“I’m from New York. Fm pleased to meet you 
ria.” 

“Julio says you are also a friend of the Duca . 
Her smile broadened. “That is so?” 

“Yes, we are friends.” 

“A nice old man. He wanted to marry my be ., 
Gravina, but he could not afford it. Too bad.” 

“He may have some money soon,” said Randa ■ ' 
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Testament, Monsieur Fontaine, whom I know well, came 
to ray office. ‘Would you like to see the result of your 
• authentication of our parchment and papyri?’ he said. He 
left with me, while he attended to an errand in the neigh- 
borhood, a copy of the French translation of the Petronius 
Parchment and the Gospel According to James. Of course. 
Monsieur Randall, you must understand that while I had 
authenticated the parchment and papyri in my radiocar- 
bon apparatus, I had never been told the contents nor was 
I able to read Aramaic, even if I had had the chance. So, 
I learned of the contents for the first time. Only ten 
months ago, I repeat.” He sighed. ‘‘Can I even put into 
words how the report from Petronius and the gospel from 
James, especially James, affected me?” 

‘T think I can imagine,” said Randall. 

"No one can possibly imagine. I, the objective scientist, 
the skeptic of what is unknown, the seeker after truth, had 
come upon truth. It was a truth that by some inexplicable 
fate, some providence, I had been assigned to test It was 
a trust I had affirmed in my cold laboratory. Now, I could 
not deny it Our Lord was a reality. My reaction was — 
how can I put it? — it was as if I had been transformed. To 
me, plainly, the Son of God was a fact. Therefore, it was 
reasonable that God was a fact For the first time, like 
Hamlet I had an inkling that there might be more in 
’ \ heaven and on earth than we can know in our philos- 
' ophies or sciences. For centuries, people had believed in 
the Christ with no evidence, only with eyeless faith, and 
their faith was finally about to be supported by fact. 
Perhaps then, there were more abstracts one could have 
faith in, the good will and the divine motivation behind 
creation and life, the possibility of a hereafter. Why not?” 

His gaze met Randall’s challengingly, but Randall 
merely offered a good-natured shrug, and said, “Why not, 
indeed?” 

“Therefore, monsieur, for the first time, the very first 
time, I was capable of understanding how predecessors 
and colleagues of mine in the sciences had often been able 
to reconcile faith and religion with science, Blaise Pascal in 
the seventeenth century could affirm his faith in Christian- 
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He strode from the sidewalk, across a cobblestoned 
area, across the entr3^s dirty marble floor, opened the 
high glass door, and went inside. The portiere's booth was 
empty. Randall continued into the dusl^ courtyard. 

A spread of rubber plants filled the center of the court, 
and to the left, from an open window, a youngish man, 
quite dark, .of Sicilian cast, was watering a line of plants 
on the sill. He stopped watering to consider Randall with 
curiosity. 

“Hello,” called RandaU. “Do you speak English?” 

"Si. A nttle.” 

“Where can I find the portiere?" 

“I am the portiere. You want something?” 

“A friend of min e lives here. I’d like — ” 

“One moment.” The portiere disappeared from the 
window, and seconds later reappeared through a side door 
leading into the courtyard. He was a small, jaunty man 
in a blue work shirt and patched blue jeans. He con- 
fronted Randall, hands on his hips. “You want to see 
someone?” 

“A friend.” Randall wondered which name to use. He 
regretted not asking Maria what name the old man went 
' by. Probably the Italian. “Signore Tod.” 

“Toti. Sorry, no. There is no Toti.” 

“He has a nickname. Duca Minimo.” 

“Duca — ?” The portiere shook his head vigorously. “No 
one here with such name.” 

Then it must be Lebrun, Randall decided. “Well, actu- 
ally, he’s a Frenchman — ^most of us know him as Robert 
Lebrun.” 

The portiere stared at Randall. “There is a Robert — a 
Frenchman — but not Lebrun. Could you mean maybe La- 
forgue? Robert Laforgue?” 

Laforgue. Of course. It was the name Sam Halsey, of 
Associated Press in Paris, had found Lebrun listed under 
in the Service Historique records. It was Lebrun’s real 
name. “Yes!” Randall exclaimed. “That’s the one. I al- 
ways get his last name twisted. Robert Laforgue is the 
one I want to see.” 
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“For the first time I could be amused by Froude’s remai 
that the superstition of science scoffs at tlie superstition < 
faith. Overnight I became a changed person, if not in ir 
laboratory, then in my home. My attitude toward my wii 
and her feelings and desires, my attitude toward the meai 
ing of family — these were transformed. Evei^ the idea i 
having a child in this world — ^it was something I must i 
least reconsider — 

That moment, a feminine voice , interrupted ther 
“Henri cheri, te voild! Excuse-moi, cMri, d’etre en retar 
J’ai retenue. Tu dots etre affame.” 

Aubert came hastily to his feet, beaming, and Randt 
also stood up. A youngish woman, possibly middle thirtie 
with a perfect bouffant hairdo, highbred and refined faci 
features, carefully made up, expensively accessorized, ht 
reached the table and gone into Aubert’s arms, acceptii 
a kiss from him on each cheek. 

“Gabrielle, my pet,” Aubert was saying, “I want you 
meet my American guest, Monsieur Steven Randa 
who is with the project in Amsterdam.” 

“EnchantSe,’’ said Gabrielle Aubert. 

As Randall shook her hand, his gaze dropped and 1 
saw that she was fully and gloriously pregnant. 

Gabrielle Aubert had followed his eyes, and wi 
amusement she confirmed his unspoken realizatio 
“Yes,” she said, almost singing the word, “Henri and 
shall have our first child in less than a month.” 

Steve Randall had left Paris from the Gare de I’Est 
2300 hours — eleven o’clock on his watch — on the hig 
train for Frankfurt am Main. In his private compartmei 
the bed had already been prepared, and he had undress( 
and gone to sleep at once. At 7:15 in the morning, ti 
sounds of a buzzer followed by a sharp rapping had rousi 
him. The Wagons-Lit conductor had delivered a tray - 
hot tea, bhcotte, butter, a bill for two francs, and Randi 
had accepted the tray along with the return of his pas 
port and rail tickets. 

After dressing he bad pulled up the shade of his cor 
partment. For the next Meen minutes there had pass< 


“Hie police only advised me, should someone turn up, 
a relative or a friend, that they will hold the body for 
one month in the Obitorio — ” 

“The morgue?” 

“Sif the morgue — ^they will hold it for a month to wait 
if someone will claim it and pay cost for a burial. If no 
one does, they will bury the body in the Campo Co- 
mime — ” 

“Campo Comune? You mean, like a potter’s field?” 

The portiere had nodded. “Where the unclaimed are 
laid to rest.” 

“I think I’d like to see the corpse, just to be sure,” Ran- 
dall had said. The police had found identification on 
the body, yet someone else might have been carrying 
papers bearing Lebrun’s name. Randall had to see for him- 
self. He had to be positive. “How do I go about that?” 

“You will first have to go to the Questura, the police 
headquarters, for a permit to view the corpse and make 
identification.” 

And so Randall had gone to Rome’s police headquarters 
and applied to see the remains of Robert Laforgue, alias 
Robert Lebrun. Placed in the charge of a young Italian 
officer, Randall had given Lebrxm’s various names, a de- 

'i "jn of the Frenchman, the victim’s age, and a few 

,or particulars. He had then given his own name and 
oackground, and made up a story of his friendship with 
Lebrun, of having known him in Paris and of calling upon 
him whenever he visited Rome, He had filled out four 
pages of the Processo Verbale, some kind of official re- 
port, and that done, he had been given written permis- 
sion to view the body, identify it, and claim it if he 
wished. Because he had appeared confused, the young 
officer had put him in the taxi and directed it to the city’s 
morgue. 

The taxi had slowed, and Randall peered out the win- 
dow. They were cruising between the buildings on the 
grounds of the Citth Universitaria. They had reached the 
Piazzale del Verano, and the driver braked Ills vehicle. 
He pointed to a yellow-brick three-story building behind a 
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covered trucks and occasional silver-helmetcd tnotorcycI< 
policemen on the road. There had been verdant sage-greet 
forests, blue-painted gas stations, orange-yellow sign; 
with black arrows pointing to hamlets like Wallu, severa 
, airfields, farms, gray factories belching smoke, and even 
tually the sign: rudesheim/mainz/bitte. They had tak 
en an off ramp, and presently, after crossing one bricl 
bridge over railroad tracks, and a second bridge over thf 
broad expanse of the river Rhine, they were in Mainz. 

Five minutes later they had drawn up before a six 
story, ultra modem comer office building with two re 
volving entrance doors. 

"Das its die Eennig Dntckerei, hier, mein Herr," fin 
driver announced. 

At last, Randall thought Now, he would see the In 
temation^ New Testament in its final dress rehearsal 
before it was offered to the public in full production. Hov 
‘ he wished that either Professor Monti or Angela— An 
gcla, really — eould be here with him to see how a drean 
begun in the ruins of Ostia Antica had become a reality 
in up-to-date Mainz, Germany. 

RandaU had thaj^ked Hennig’s driver and opened thi 
roar door to get out, when his eyes caught the figure of ! 
man emerging from the revolving door farthest away, i 
. figure that was faintly familiar. The man, slender, dandy 
ish, not Germanic-looking, paused, sniffeg the air, anc 
began to remove a cigarette from a gold case. Randall re- 
mained poised, half out of the car, half in it, trying ic 
place the face: the chalky complexion, ferret eyes, Var 
Dyke beard. Then, as the man brought the cigarette tc 
, his lips, his buckteeth were bared, and in that instant Ran- 

: dall knew, and immediately he fell back so that he was 

hidden in the rear seat. 

The man was Cedric Plummer of the London Daily 
Courier. 

^ Frozen, Randall waited. Plummer had exhaled a cloud 

of smoke, and looking neither right nor left, be strutted to 
the comer of the sidewalk, tarried for the light, crossed 
the street, and in seconds disappeared from view. 

Cedric Plummet in Mainz, coming out of the very 
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there. It will he most proper and correct You will pay 

now, signore?” 

Randall paid now, accepted a receipt, signed one final 
document, and was glad to be done so he coxdd leave. 

As he started to go, the morgue official called after him. 
“Signorel A moment — ” 

Wondering what now, Randall returned to the marble 
counter. The official had placed a plastic bag between 
them. "Since you have made the claim, you may possess 
the victim’s estate.” 

“You mean the stuff in his apartment? You can give 
everything to some nonreli^ous charity.” 

“It will be done — ^but, no, I speak of what is in this 
sack — ^his personal effects, taken from the body when he 
was brought here.” The official loosened the drawstring 
of the plastic bag and turned the bag upside down, and 
Lebrun’s last possessions clattered on the counter. “Take 
what you mih for the memento.” A telephone began 
ringing at the rear of the room. “Excuse me,” said the 
morgue official, and he hurried to answer the phone. 

Randall stood silently at the counter with the last of 
Robert Lebrun. 

There was little enough, and what there was made his 

art ache. He picked up each item and put it aside, A 
_ nt metal watchcase, with the hands of the watch stopped 
t twelve twenty-three. A half-empty package of French 
Gauloise cigarettes. A matchbox. Some Italian 10-lira 
coins. Finally, a cheap, scuffed, brown imitation-leather 
wallet. 

Randall held the wallet, opened it, began to empty it 
of its contents. 

An identification card. 

Four 1,000-lira bills. 

A crisp piece of paper, folded. 

And a pink oblong railroad ticket 

Randall threw the identification card and money on 
the counter next to the emptied wallet. He unfolded the 
fresh piece of paper. From the center of the sheet, the 
drawing of a fish, a fish with a spear driven through it, 
leaped up at him. The fish was similar to the one 
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covered trucks and occasional silver-helmeted motorcycle 
policemen on the road. There bad been verdant sage-green 
forests, blue-painted gas stations, orange-yellow signs 
with black arrows pointing to hamlets like Wallu, several 
airfields, farms, gray factories belching smoke, and even- 
tually the sign: rudesheim/mainz/bitte. They had tak- 
en an off ramp, and presently, after crossing one brick 
bridge over railroad tracks, and a second bridge over the 
broad expanse of the river Rhine, they were in Mainz. 

Five minutes later they had drawn up before a six- 
story, ultra modem comer ofBce building with two re- 
volving entrance doors. 

"Das its die Hennig Druckerei, hier, mein Herr,” the 
driver announced. 

At last, Randall thought. Now, he would see the In- 
ternational New Testament in its final dress rehearsal, 
before it was offered to the public in full production. How 
he wished that either Professor Monti or Angela — ^An- 
gela, really — could be here with him to see how a dream 
begun in the ruins of Ostia Antica had become a reality 
in up-to-date Mainz, Germany. 

Randall had thanked Hennig’s driver and opened the 
. rear door to get out, when his eyes caught the figure of a 
• " ■ emerging from the revolving door farthest away, a 
gure that was faintly familiar. The man, slender, dandy- 
ish, not Germaiuc-looking, paused, sniffing the air, and 
began to remove a cigarette from a gold case. Randall re- 
mained poised, half out of the car, half in it, trying to 
place the face: the chalky complexion, ferret eyes. Van 
Dyke beard. Then, as the man brought the cigarette to 
his lips, his buckteeth were bared, and in tliat instant Ran- 
dall knew, and immediately he fell back so that he was 
hidden in the rear seat. 

The man was Cedric Plummer of the London Daily 
Courier. 

Frozen, Randall waited. Plununer had exhaled a cloud 
of smoke, and looking neither right nor left, he strutted to 
tlic comer of the sidewalk, tarried for the light, crossed 
the street, and in seconds disappeared from view. 

Cedric Plummer in Mainz, coming out of the very 
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This morning, armed only with the map and the single 
sheet of paper with its drawing of the speared fish and its 
cryptic notes in the lower right comer, he had taken a 
taxi to Porta San Paolo. 

It had proved to be an undistinguished depot, some 
stone columns outside, marble floor inside, and past the 
cafeteria and newspaper stand, a row of ticket windows. 
With his punched pink ticket in hand, he had been di- 
rected to the platform of the station and to his train, 
and to a day coach painted white and blue, and just 
moments after he had boarded it, -he and the other pas- 
sengers had been on their way. 

Now, checking his watch, he had been seventeen min- 
utes on his way. A mere eight minutes separated him from 
his destination. 

Normally, he would have found the trip unbearable. 
The passenger seats were hard wooden benches, neitlter 
dirty nor clean but merely old. The coach was crowded 
and suffocating, packed with poorly dressed, simple Ital- 
ians, who were returning to their villages and towns 
from the big city. There was much chattering, whining, 
'■^complaining — or so it sounded — and most of those around 
him were wet with perspiration, as the merciless sun bea! 
through the grimy windows. From the start, the electric 
h'ghts overhead had been left burning, which had been 
beyond comprehension until they had passed through ihdf 
first mountain tunnel, and then another and another. 

Watching the scenery roll by outside the window, 
Randall could make out nothing of interest. There were 
many dilapidated apartment buildings, some laundry fi)'* 
ing from the tiny balconies, and here and there, the dull 
conforming bungalows of housing developments. The train 
had jerked to stops before negiccted-looking small tows 
stations — one Magliana, another Tor di Valle, after that 
Vitinia. 

Now, they were leaving Acih'a. The scenery was iffl* 
proving. The skyline olTered olive groves, farms and nieaa- 
ows, watercourses running into the Tiber, and a modern 
highway, the Via Ostiensis, Randall guessed, visible on i 
parallel line. 


i£. 
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wet bar and miniature refrigerator inside. He poured 
Scotch over ice cubes, gave one glass to Randall, and took 
the other behind his desk, where he moored himself to the 
oversized executive chair. He talked steadily, once he 
had reminded RandaU to turn on his tape recorder. 

“My father founded this firm because the idiocy of 
German printers annoyed him,” said Hennig. “One printer 
would turn out stationery for the shops, and a different 
printer would turn out envelopes that did not even match. 
So my father turned out stationery and envelopes to- 
gether, and made a fortune. After his death — he had just 
started to print books before that — took over. I .didn’t 
^ve a damn about stationery and envelopes, and I con- 
verted the entire operation into book printing. Today I 
have five hundred people working for me. Well, I must 
say, Karl Hennig hasn’t done badly, not badly at all.” 

Randall made an effort to show that he was impressed. 

“Fortunately — and I think this is what made Dr. 
Deichhardt insist that I take on the job — used to be 
heavily in the Bible-printmg business,” continued Hennig. 
“Most of the Bible printing in Germany is done around 
Stuttgart. Junky stuff. I stayed away from there, stayed m 
Mainz under the eyes of Johannes Gutenberg — ^besides 
'>v. Mainz is a better location, handy to both Hamburg and 
• . 'Munich, so it makes it cheaper and faster to ship to all 
j-oints. I stayed here and got together a crew of real print- 
ers, the handful of remaining ones who had respect for 
their work, who had printing in their ancestry and in their 
blood, and we did some of the finest handcrafted 
limited-edition Bibles known in Europe. But I was forced 
to ^ve up the Bible business — ^too costly, unprofitable — 
but luckily. I’d held on to some of the old-timers, the 
veteran workmen, and when the International New Testa- 
ment job came along, I had the nucleus of a crew to 
tackle it.” 

“How long will it have taken you to print this Bible?” 

Hennig smacked his lips. “Let me see. WeU, let me put 
it this way. The Bible is a damn big book. If you are 
doing the whole danm Bible— Old Testament and New 
Testament in one volume — ^you’re printing about 775,000 
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“The part I want to visit is six hundred meters from the 

Porta Marina.” 

“Easy to do,” said, the boy. “You come. I will count 
six hundred meters as we go. You are an archeologist?” 

“I’m a geologist. I want to examine .the — the soil.” - 

“No problem. We start. I count six hundred meters in 
my head. It is before the swamps and sand dunes. I know 
where it brings us.” 

Where it brought them, ten minutes later, was to the 
entrance of a deep trench, a central trench which split 
off into many trenches and gaping holes, largely covered 
over with wooden planks that rested on heavy beams 
which served as roofing. 

Beside the main trench opening stood a cracked and 
flaked, weatherbeaten sign. Randall poked a thumb at 
the sign. “What does it say?” 

Sebastiano knelt down beside it. “The sign, it reads, I 
translate — Scavi, it is difficult for me — I remember — ‘Ex- 
cavations of Augusto Monti. Danger. Restricted area. Do 
not enter.’ ” He stood up, beaming. “As I told you,” 

“Good.” Randall peered into the trench. Five or six^ 
wooden steps had been built to climb down inside this 
underground passage. “Is there any light down there?” 

•. “From the sun only. But enough The roofing is not tight 
ogethcr. The light shines through. This trench leads to 
. big excavation of ancient villa, only half dug up. You 
want me to show you?” 

“No,” said Randall quickly, “no, that won’t be neces- 
sary. I’ll be down there just a few minutes.” He found a 
1,000-lira bill and pressed it into the boy’s palm. “I 
appreciate your wanting to help, but I’d prefer that no one 
bother me while I’m checking things over. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

Solemnly, the boy made a pledge with his raised hand. 
“I will tell no one. You are my client. If you need ni^ 
again, to see more, I am by the fruit stand.” 

Sebastiano turned, loped off through the field, waving 
back once, and dropped out of sight beyond a mound of 
grass. Randall waited until he -wa.s gone, and swung back 
to the entrance of the covered excavation. 
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But how have you managed to hide an operation like this 

from prying eyes?” 

Hennig’s ruddy squashed features worked into a dark 
^ frown. “Not easy, not easy, a bitch,” he muttered, “Se- 
curity’s been a bitch. It’s cost me a fortune. Tell you what 
I did. We have several presses in the neighborhood, all 
short walking distance from here. I took one plant, our 
largest, segregated half of it from the rest of the building 
and the other plants, loaded it with guards, and put 
my best and most trusted old-time craftsmen in that half 
of the building. Even took over two entire apartment 
houses nearby for those workmen and their families, and 
set up those places vdth more guards and informers. There 
have been a few nervous moments, but that’s the most 
of it. We’ve kept the lid tight on our entire operation. Not 
a whisper has got out. In fact, Steve — ^mind if I call 
you Steve? — it’s been such a successful secret, thanks to 
my vigilance, that no one from the outside has been able 
to find out what we ate up to.” 

“No one?” said Randall softly. 

Heimig was momentarily taken aback. He scowled. 
“What do you mean?” 

“I mean Cedric Plummer,” said Randall. *T saw Cedric 
Plummer leaving this building as I was about to come 
m. 

Hennig was clearly disconcerted. “Plummer? You 
Jmow him?” 

“He tried to bribe me the day I arrived in Amsterdam. 
He wanted me to smuggle out a copy of the Bible for 
him. He wants to serve it up to the public before we do, 
serve it up his way, and possibly damage our announce- 
ment” 

^ Hennig, who had composed himself, blustered defen- 
sively. “Well, he’s a separate case. He’s the only one 
from the outside who got onto us. But believe me, that 
little bastard’s not getting any copy from Karl Hennig. 
That I can promise on my father’s grave.” 

“He was in this building,” Randall persisted. 

“Nobody asked him to come, and nobody that counts 
would see him,” rasped Hennig. “Sure, Plummer’s after a 
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it before I leave. Would it take you long to bring it to 

me?” 

“Fifteen minutes, most.” 

Randall handed the boy the 2,000 lire, and then dan- 
gled a third bill over his palm. “And another thousand lire 
if you will keep all this quiet, positively between us.” 

Sebastiano clutched at the third bill, also. "£ il nostro 
segreio, lo prometto, lo giuro. It is between us, our se- 
cret. I promise you, I swear,” he pledged, enjoying the 
conspiracy. 

“Hurry up, then.” 

Sebastiano streaked off, galloping across the field, not 
toward the fruit stand, but toward the road to the right 
of it. 

Randall waited impatiently in the field, smoking Ms 
pipe, staring at the ruins of Ostia Antica, trying not to 
think of the Monti excavation behind him. In less than 
fifteen minutes, Sebastiano reappeared with a small 
pointed iron spade, an excellent one, the kind soldiers 
used to dig slit trenches, and Randall thanked the boy, 
muttered something again about silence, and promised to 
return the spade to him at the fruit stand in an hour or 
so. 

' ’ ' After the boy had left him, Randall hurried to the Monti 

cavation, carefully backed down into the trench, and 
"made his way to the far end where the sun sUlI fell on 
the tufa wall of ancient graffiti. Removing his jacket, leav- 
ing it on the floor of the trench with the spade, he went 
to the spot where he had seen boxes lined up. He selected 
three that had once contained artifacts, boxes crusted with 
dht and clay but now empty, and he dragged them one 
after the other to the place of his own work. 

Scratching a large square around Lebrun’s speared fish, 
he began to hack at the tufa, breaking into it with the 
metal tip of the spade, demolishing the speared fish (no 
destruction of surviving antiquity, after all), defining and 
hollowing out the square. The surface facing was more 
ossified, less penetrable, than he had anticipated, and it 
took all his muscle and strength to chip away and break 
it. But once the solidified catacomb wall had begun to 
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have a Anlla and yacht of her o^vn on the Riviera, at 5 
Tropez. She does not have the money for such excess 
If I bought her what she wanted, she would be vi 
impressed" In fact, I could have whatever I wanted fn 
her.” His concave mashed features crunched into a gri 
ace. “That will not sound like love to you. But it 
almost as good to me. I am not sentimental. I am pr; 
tical. I’ve never wanted anything more than this worn; 
That is, not until this damn Bible came along. Well, 
the end, I was not practical but vain. I chose to have i 
name connected with the International New Testament 
can’t say why. Maybe to prove something to my fath 
who is dead an 5 rway. Or maybe to assure myself so) 
share of immortality. Anyway, to undertake the Bil 
meant certain financial sacrifices that made it impossib 
at least for now, to provide for Helga also.” 

“Won’t she wait?” asked Randall. 

"I can’t say. Maybe someone else, in Berlin or Hai 
burg, will offer her the baubles she desires. We shall S( 
All I am explaining, Steve, is that once I made my choi 
to become the printer of the most important Bible 
history, more earthshaking than the 42-linc Bible for d 
ferent reasons, I am not going to jeopardize this opp( 
tunity in any manner. Certainly, merely, to obtain soi 
special publicity or attention, I am not going to ^ve c 
the contents beforehand to any of the Cedric Plumme 
no matter what they offer. Do you believe me?” 

“I believe you.” 

“I hope you had that damn tape recorder off duri 
my persona! aside,” 

RandaU nodded. “It was off.” 

“You and I, we’ll get along,” Hennig grunted. “Le 
go. FlI show you our key plant, one of our three in t 
area. This is the one, under security, where we a 
printing our Bible right now. It’s just past the Gutenbe 
Museum, a block ofTthe Liebfrauenplatz am Dom. V 
still have a little time before lunch.” , 

They left Hcnnig’s office in silence. Once outdoo) 
Randall automatically surveyed the street to see wheth 
Cedric Plummer was still around, waiting to accost tl 
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gazed down at the heaps of tufa in the boxes. He had 
not passed over any foreign object. He had broken up 
every clump of tufa. He had. not come upon any con- 
■ tainer of any kind. He wondered if he ever would or if, 
in fact, it existed at all outside of the ex-convict’s imagina- 
tion. 

He straightened, gripped the wooden handle of the 
spade, and he resumed digging. • 

More tufa, more detritus, more nothing. 

As he continued the excavation, as the minutes crawled 
past, he began to realize that his main obstacle was not 
his running out of time but out of strength. 

In went the shovel, and out. 

In again, and — clang — he struck something hard — a 
boulder? Dammit, if he had run into granite, the dig was 
ended. He knelt with a groan, and peered through tlie 
sweat running into his eyes, trying to make out what he 
had come up against in the hole. It looked like just 
another rock, and yet it did not. He dropped the spade, 
and reached into the hole, clawing for the obstacle, run- 
ning his fingers over it to feel its size. At once, he 
realized, sensed, felt from his fingertips and from the sen- 
.^sation beneath his skin, that it had form and shape. It was 
■-a man-made object. Maybe an ancient artifact. But — 
,| Maybe not. 

His fingers, deep in the hole, tore away at the object, 
trying to dislodge whatever this was from its position be- 
tween the layers of tufa. Back in with the spade, manipu- 
lating the point of the spade beneath it, above it, around 
it, trying to move it. 

Then by hand again. In minutes it loosened, and it 
was coming free, and he had it in both hands, dragging h 
out of the hole. 

It was some kind of pottery, a squat clay jug or jar, 
no more than eight inches high and twelve inches in cir- 
cumference. It was sealed on' top with some kind of 
thick, solid black substance, probably pitch. Randall tried 
to break through the black top, with no luck. He brushed 
away the clinging dirt, and a thin black band of pitch 
around the middle of the jar became visible.' Appar- 
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dollars and get Helga what she wants and have her. But 

I wouldn’t do that. Look here — ” 

He brought Randall to a large map of the world on the 
wall. Beneath it was a board- with seven buttons marked: 
I4S0, 1470, 1500, 1600. 1700, 1800, Rente. 

“You press the button of any year,” said Hennig, “and 
it shows you how much printing was being done in that 
year around the world.” He punched the button marked 
1450. A single light glowed on the world map. “Only 
Mainz, you see.” He pressed the button marked 1470. 
Several lights glowed. “Printing was catching on,” he said 
with satisfaction. “Now I’ll press Heute — that’s today — 
see.” The map lighted up like an overloaded Christmas 
tree, “One of the things that held up mass printing so 
long was that so few people in the world could read. But 
with the Renaissance, necessity mothered the invention 
of printing. Once printing was made possible, there was 
no stopping the production of books. First, Bibles. Then, 
dictionaries and histories. At prices cheaper than the 
manuscripts turned out by hand by the copyists, the 
calligraphers and illuminators. That was Gutenberg's prob- 
able motive to create movable metal type — to undercut 
the copyists and make himself some money. But he was 
always in debt once he started his printing.” 

Hennig looked around. “There are some other ejthibits 
on this ground floor. Down below there’s a replica of 
Gutenberg’s old workshop and handpress. But we don’t 
know if it is accurate. No description of ' Gutenberg’s 
ori^al printing shop or press ever survived. I suggest 
we skip that, Steve. We can’t waste time. Let’s go up- 
stairs briefly. One thing you must see on the first floor. 
Keep your tape machine going.” 

They climbed the broad staircase. At the top, Hennig 
spoke to a guard in German, and had his answer. 

“Good,” said Hennig. “One of the girl guides has some 
tourists in there, I want you to see.” 

Randal! followed the printer into a darkened but spa- 
cious vault. Four lighted windows had been cut into one 
wall. Through them Randall could see a display of hand- 
written Bibles, painstakingly prepared by monks before 
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The 7/0111011 was Sebastiano’s mother. She must 
missed her goddam spade or shovel, or somehow 
wind of the fact that her son had removed it. She 
shaken the truth out of the boy, and then she had 
the local policeman about Randall. Immediately, 
issue had' become more than the shovel. A strangi 
foreigner, had secretly invaded private property, was 
ging without permission in -a. government-contr 
archeological site. Pericolo! Danger, danger to the s 
Fermi quell' uo mo! Stop that man! 

They were coming to find him, possibly to arrest 
Randall ducked down from his improvised steps. Wi 
er his speculation was or was not accurate no longa 
mained the issue. There was real risk here, a real I 
and trouble. He must not be caught with the pouch 
•its papyrus fragment. The pouch! He bent, retrieve 
and his jacket, and the hell with everything else. ( 
one thought now. Escape. If caught with the pouch, 
never be able to explain it, not in a thousand years. 

He climbed up the boxes again, and peeked over 
riench. 

--. '.They had veered off now, the three of them, the pc 
r, the woman, the boy. They were coming not 
toward him but toward the entrance to the n 
ch of the dig. They were passing his vision, aboi 
alf block away, almost arrived at the entrance. The 
slant they reached it, began to disappear from his si 
descend into the trench at his rear, he would move. - 
"Lei dice che lo straniero ^ sceso da solo qui?" 
mother was scolding the boy. And she was screan’im 
the policeman, imploring him "Dovete jermarl 
ladroJ" 

Desperately, Randall wondered what she was 
Certainly something about a stranger going do 
alone, using her shovel.'Certainly something aboi 
ing him, catch the thief. 

They were disappearing from sight, first the po 
next Sebastiano, then the raucous mother. 

He could hear their chattering resound through 
derground tunnel. 
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“That was total nonsense,” Hennig growled. “Not on 
shred of factual evidence exists that Gutenberg or an 
single individual invented printing as we know it. Base 
on circumstantial evidence, we can deduce that Gutenber 
may have invented printing from movable type. I happe: 
to believe he did. I couldn’t prove it, though. ITiirt 
accepted documents or pieces of paper exist from Gutec 
berg’s time that mention that he was a living person. Onl 
three of these papers indicate that he was involved in th 
art of printing. What do these papers tell us?” Henni 
halted, as if addressing his rhetorical question to Randall' 
tape recorder, then looked up at Randall. “Your machin 
is recording?” 

"Of course.” 

“Good. Because this information can help you. Thes 
papers tell us that Gutenberg came from a patrician fani 
ily and his father’s name was Gensfleisch— it was the hab 
then to go by the mother’s family name. Gutenber 
worked as a goldsmith. He was sued for breach of prom 
ise by a lady named Anna. He moved from Mainz t 
Strasbourg for ten years. During that period be orderc 
what was probably printing equipment to be built fc 
him. He returned to Mainz, borrowed two thousan 
gulden from various parties for some big project, probabl 
•.the 42-Iine Bible. There is evidence that he had borrowe 

oney for equipment to print ‘books.’ But was the famou 
42-rme Bible one of those ‘books’?” 

“The young lady lecturing in the vault said it was.” 

“You forget her. You listen to Karl Hennig. Despit 
that young lady’s patriotic lecture, there is not a bit c 
evidence that Gutenberg had any role in actually printin 
the great 42-line Bible associated with his name, Ths 
Bible was probably produced by Gutenberg’s financiz 
backer, Johann Fust, and another printer named Pete 
Schoeffer. As for Gutenberg, we know he died in- 146 
or 1468 only because a man who had loaned him print 
ing equipment applied to the archbishop for ‘certai: 
forms, letters, instruments, tools, and other things belong 
ing to the work of printing which Johannes Gutenber; 
left after his death, and which were and still are mine, 
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“Did he deliver?” 

“In a way, he delivered. I’ll tell you about it when I 
see you. The fact is, I have his evidence of forgery right 
here in my room with me.” 

The listener in Amsterdam emitted a long thin whistle. 
“Wonderful, wonderful. Is it a missing portion of one of 
the papyri?” 

“Exactly. With Aramaic writing on it. I’m bringing it 
to Paris. rU be arriving on Air France at Orly Airport at 
five o’clock. I’m going straight to Professor Aubert’s lab- 
oratory. I want him to check out the papyrus.” 

“Aubert is unimportant to me,” said Dominee de 
Vroome. “But I can understand that he is important to 
you — and to your employers. Of course, he’ll find the papy- 
rus genuine. That would have been the easiest part for 
Lebrun. It is what is written upon the papyrus that will 
give proof of forgery or not.” 

“That’s why I’m calling you,” said Randall. “Do you 
know anyone we can trust” — he realized that for the first 
time he had used we with de Vroome — “anyone expert 
enough to examine the Aramaic, and tell us — ” 

“But I’ve told you before, Mr. Randall,” the cleric in- 
.terrupted, “there are few others, anywhere, more fa- 

iliar with Aramaic than myself. In a matter as delicate 

this, I think you had better place your trust in me.” 

^/'“Gladly,” said Randall, relieved. “I was hoping you 
would help. Now, one more thing. Have you ever heard 
of a' woman named Locusta?” 

“Emperor Nero’s official poisoner? Of course.” 

“Dominee, are you as conversant with ancient Roman 
history and customs as you are with Aramaic?” 

“Even more so.” 

“Well, Just to make certain there could be no question 
about his forgery, our friend Lebrun drew upon an an- 
cient Greek formula Locusta used for writing in invisible 
ink, which could later be made visible, and he applied 
this formula to the fragment I have as conclusive proof 
of his forgery.” 

Dominee de Vroome chuckled. “A positive evil genius. 
Has he given you the formula?” 
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ig metal stairway to a steel mezzanine running tlie length 
if the wall. There were four presses and a few dozen 
iborers in blue overalls below, and above the- racket}' 
ounds of the machines, Karl Hennig began to speak again. 

“What you see are two letterpress sheet-fed machines, 
nd at the other end are two w'eb-fed machines, which 
re faster. The pages coming oS are for the limited edi- 
on, the Pulpit one. As they leave here, the printed 
heets are folded, assembled, sewn. The binding cases 
ave already been prepared, already blocked out. The 
athered sheets are then cased in, jacketed, and shipped 
ff to warehouses for distribution. The finished books 
dll be flown to New York, London, Paris, Munich, Milan, 
eady for distribution the day you announce fee dis- 
overy and the new Bible.” 

Hennig squinted below and jovially waved to several 
Iderly laborers. They gazed up at him and waved back 
ood-naturedly. Hennig showed his pleasure. “Mv veter- 
ns, the most reliable ones,” he said proudly. “The two 
resses below are printing the English language versions, 
lie other two are printing the French version. In the 
ext room of the building, the presses are turning out 
ae last of the German and Italian editions.” 

A logistical problem came to Randall’s mind, and he 
ecided to speak of it. “Karl, after all the publicity we’ll 
et in three or four weeks, there will be millions of peo- 
le demanding copies of the International New Testa- 
lent. If you and other printers are producing a different 
dition for the general public, how can you get it to 
lem in great numbers while the demand is high?” 

"Ach, of course, you have not been told,” said Hennig. 
For the popular standard trade edition, we must set the 
qie all over again in four languages. We cannot do this 
efore your announcement. We could not guarantee securi- 
K So the composition of the popular edition will begin 
le day of your announcement. Now, if we set the type 
le way the limited edition is being done, in the regular 
ay, using linot}'pe machines and human operators, it, 
ould take a month or two. But no, the popular edition 
ili be done by electronic composition, &e cathode-ray 
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de Vroome, enlist his help to overcome this red tape, hut 

de Vroome was still nowhere to be seen. 

The customs official beckoned to Randall, who caught 
up with him, angered by the continuing delay. Suddenly, 
Randall realized that another official had flanked him, and 
he recognized the wiry, phlegmatic airport policeman he 
had talked to in passport control. 

‘'Hey, what’s going on here?” Randall protested. 

“We will go downstairs,” the customs official explained 
leveliy. “A mere formality,” 

“What formality?” 

“Routine baggage check.” 

.“Why not do it right here?” 

“It would impede the flow of traffic. We have special 
rooms o5 the baggage-claim hall,” He led the way to the 
escalator. “If you please, monsieur.” 

Randall hesitated, glaring at the official, then appraised 
the airport policeman looming over him, and he ffioiight 
better of resisting. Carrying his suitcase, he started to walk 
between them, and descending on the escalator, he had his 
initial premonition of danger, the apprehension that he 
thought he had left behind in Italy had begun to creep 
over him in France. 

As they crossed the busy ground floor of the terminal, 

■ eading toward the sign reading sortie, Randall pro- 
. sted once more. “I think you’re making a mistake, gen- 
tlemen.” 

The officials did not reply. They led him into the vast 
haU where passengers were recovering their luggage from 
revolving belts, and guided him toward a series of empty 
rooms with open doors which unobtrusively, almost dis- 
creetly, were ranged along the far wall. At one open door, 
a gendarme — agent de police or Sfiret6 Nationale, Randall 
could not discern — ^stood on guard, his club and pistol butt 
plainly visible. He nodded as the customs official and air- 
port policeman escorted Randall into the room, 

“Now, will you tell me why I’m here?” Randall de- 
manded to know. 

“Place your bag on the stand there,” the customs man 
said quietly. “Please open it for inspection, monsieur,” 
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Hennig with a penis in place of his head and two bags 
of gold in his hands, and a laboring man’s head being 
crushed under one boot. Beside the caricature was crudely 
printed an obviously angry slogan. It read', Hennig ist 
ein schmulziger Ausbeuter der Armen und dcr Arbeiier! 

Randall glanced at the clerk next to him, who was 
closing his fly. “Do you speak English?” Randall asked. 

“A little.” 

Randall pointed to the slogan. “What does that say?” 

The clerk seemed hesitant. “It is not so kind — ” 

“Anyway — ” 

“It says, ‘Hennig is a dirty exploiter of the poor and 
the laboring man.’ ” 

Troubled, Randall left the lavatory, and walked up 
the corridor to search for his host. He found Hennig 
around a comer, a grim Hennig, hands on his hips, super- 
vising a painter who was running his brush over another 
caricature and another protest slogan similar to the one 
Randall had seen in the men’s room. 

Hennig met Randall without embarrassment, “You 
know something is wrong, eh?” he said. 

“I just saw the same drawing and words in the men’s 
room.” 

“And you saw more, how the younger workers acted 
toward me?” 

“Tm^fraid I couldn’t help but see, Karl. I also over- 
heard some things.” 

“So you heard? You heard lausiger Kapitalist, right? 
You heard knaiiseriger Hundsfott, right? Yes, they called 
me lousy capitalist and sonofabitching tightwad. If you 
spent more time in the plant you’d also hear Geizhals — 
miser, and unbarmherziger Schweinehund — ^ruthless bas- 
tard. Now maybe you think Karl Hennig a monster, yes?” 

“I don’t think anything,” said Randall. “I simply don’t 
understand it all.” 

“I will explain for you,” Hennig said gruffly. “Let us 
go. I have made a reservation for lunch at the restau- 
rant of the Hotel Mainzer Hof. I don’t want to be late. 
Someone will be waiting.” 

Once they were outside, in front of the plant, Hennig 
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3 uch once more. He was striding out of the doorway with 
le pouch. 

Randall’s eyes followed him. Another figure, a familiar 
ae, still at a distance, was coming into view, a tall, 
istere man in a black cassock. It was Dominee da 
roome, at last. 

“De Vroome!” Randall shouted. “De Vxoome, I’m 
re!” 

But the Dutch clergyman did not seem to notice. He 
d come face to face with the airport police officer, who 
IS speaking to him, and showing him the leather pouch, 
e Vroome was nodding, listening and nodding, and then, 
th the airport police officer, he began to turn away. 
“Wait, please, let me go. I’ve got to see him,” Randall 
ted out in desperation to the customs official and guard 
10 held him. “De Vroome’s expecting me. I seat for 
a.” 

“You did?” said the customs man with amusement. “I 
rdly think so. Because we are the ones who sent for 
a.” 

Randall stared at the customs man without comprehen- 
)n. “I don’t know what you’re talking about. I must see 
a.” He made one frantic effort to break away, strain- 
I to free his arms, and that instant he felt the sharp 
t of metal on his wrists crossed behind him. Then he 
ew. He was handcuffed. “I must see hhn,” Randall 
;aded. 

The customs man nodded agreeably. “You will see Mm 
norrow when you are heard before the Paris jugs d’in~ 
action, the examining ma^trate. Monsieur Randall, 
ght now, you are placed under arrest for the customs 
raction, not declaring and attempting to smuggle into 
ince an object of great value. Also, you are under 
est for disturbing the public peace and for committing 
ault on an officer of the law. You must go to jail.” 

‘But the papyrus,” Randall protested; 

‘Its worth, and your future, monsieur, will be decided 
norrow in a court of the Galerie de la St. Chapelle 
he Palais de Justice.” 
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“Fin afraid not,” said Randall. 

“Of course not You do not know the German era 
mentality. In this drastic changeover I made from Bibk 
to pornography, I ran into strong conflict with my worl 
men and their Labor Council. The young workmen, lii 
their seniors, came from long family traditions of fin 
printing, with pride in their craft, their trade, their pre 
duction, that almost transcended their considerations c 
income. Their families had always worked for religioui 
book publishers, quality ones, and they had been prbu 
to continue doing so for me. Now, when I almost abai 
doned Bibles, reli^ous books, and converted to the prin' 
ing of cheap books without merit, these laborers in m 
plants were dismayed. They resented the degradation the 
felt because of what they were printing. They resente 
much more than that, also. They resented the new ma; 
production I had to impose. They resented the fact tht 
I had to pressure them, squeeze and drive them for greal 
er output. Little by little, they began to rebel, and spea 
of a strike. I had never been faced with a strike befort 
and most of my best men had never had a reason t 
strike. But now, even those who could not afford to b 
out of work began to prepare to strike. In fact, the fir; 
chairman of the Print and Paper Trade Union, Her 
'• ZoeUner, set a date. That was months ago. We negotiated 
of course, but made no progress. I could not give ir 
Zoellner and his men would not give in. We reached 
stalemate. And a week from today, I am confronted wit 
the date of the strike. If only I could explain to them — 

“But, Karl,” Randall said, “there must be some way t 
let them know you are doing the greatest Bible job i 
printing industry.” 

“No way whatsoever,” said Hennig. “I will come t' 
that. First, when Dr. Deichhardt approached me, he di( 
not inform me of the contents of the new Bible he wantei 
printed. Only that it was radically new, different, impor 
tant. After he outlined the project, I had to reject it. 
turned it down because there would be too little profi 
in it for me. I refused to give up profitable work, n< 
matter how low it was regarded, for more prestige. Still 
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him, no complaint. Apparently, because he was a special 
case — certainly a generous gratuity hadn’t hurt — ^the war- 
den had sent along, besides the usual prison breakfast of 
black coffee and bread, fruit juice and two eggs. Further, 
from Randall’s suitcase, he had brought his razor, shav- 
ing mug, and comb, and a fresh change of undershorts, 
socks, shirt, and a clean necktie. Finally, almost dressed, 
Randall could think. 

He tried to recall what he had been told was ahead of 
him this morning. A trial or a hearing? He could not 
remember which. So much confusion last night. He 
thought that he had heard the deputy public prosecutor 
speak of an examination before a juge d’instruction. 
What in the devil did such an examination consist of? 
He recollected being told something about a questioning 
process, by the magistrate, of himself, of witnesses. He 
had inquired what witnesses? Well, there was the assault 
charge, the public disturbance, to be taken care of, but 
that was the lesser offense. More important, the smuggling 
of an undeclared national treasure from Italy into France. 
No treasure, he recalled shouting again, but a fake, a 
nothing, a phony, a fake. Therefore, the witnesses, he had 
been reminded, the experts to determine the authenticity 
and value of the fragment of papyrus. 

Most confusing, to RandaU, was de Vroome’s role. 
■> he Dutch cleric had appeared at Orly as he had prom- 
ised. He had been there to assist Randall. Yet, the idiotic 
customs man had insisted that de Vroome’s appearance 
had been at the behest of French customs. It made no 
sense to Randall. 

Another mystery, a darker one, the most threatening 
one of all: Who had informed upon him to French cus- 
toms? 

, Plainly, someone had set out to trap him. But who 
even knew that he had the missing piece of papyrus in 
his possession? There were, of course, the boy Sebastiano 
and his mother, and that Italian policeman from Ostix 
Yet, they would not know his identity, even if they had 
realized that he had removed something from the trench. 
There was the taxi driver, Lupo, who bad driven him 
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“I don’t know,” said Hennig with a sudden grin. "1 
will know in a few minutes. We are at the Mainzer Hof. 
Let us cross the Ludwigstrasse and go up to the top floor 
of the hotel to the restaurant and find the answer.” 

Puzzled, Randall followed the German printer into the 
hotel, where they took the elevator to the ei^th floor. 

It was a cheerful restaurant, Randall could see, -vrith a 
wall of windows opening out on the vista of the Rhine 
River far below. The maitre d’hotel welcomed Hennig 
and Randall with a low, deferential bow, and quickly led 
them between the rows of white tables and brocade-up- 
holstered chairs to a place along a window where a stout, 
rough-hewn man with unruly rust hair had buried his face 
myopically within a sheaf of legal-sized papers. 

“Herr Zoellner, mein Freund!" Hennig cried out. “Ich 
will schon ho^en dass Sie noch immer mein Freund sind? 
Ja, ich bin da, ich erwarte ihr Urteil" 

The stout man jumped to his feet. “Es jreut mich Sie 
wieder sehen zu konnen, Herr Hennig." 

“But first, Herr Zoellner, meet an American from Am- 
sterdam who will promote a special book of mine. This 
is Herr Randall — ^Herr Zoellner, who is der ersie Vorsit- 
zende, the first chairman, of the Industrie Gewerkschaft 
Druck und Papier, our national printers’ union.” Hen- 
•nig turned to Randall. *T greeted him as my friend. I told 
I’m here, ready for his verdict.” Hennig gestured for 
■ .wJner to be seated, and dragged Randall into the chair 
next to him. 

Hennig fixed his gaze on the union head. “Well, Herr 
Zoellner, the verdict — ^life or death for Karl Hennig?” 

Zoellner’s countenance cracked wide into a smile, “Herr 
Hennig, es bedeutet das Leben,” he boomed. “You live— 
we all live because of you. It is good news.” He lifted 
the sheaf of papers, and said excitedly, “This counter 
offer you have made to our trade union is the best con- 
tract offered to the union in my memory. The benefits, 
the raises, the sick pay, the pension fund, the new recrea- 
tion facilities — ^Herr Hennig, I am happy to tell you the 
board has approved and will submit this to the member- 
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Preach), in the interest of saving time. This was possib! 
because, out of justice to the defendant, the hearin 
would be held in English. What had followed he bad kcf 
moving at a fast pace, as if time were money, or as if b 
had an early lunch date he did not wish to miss. 

The opening witness bad been the customs official fros 
Orly Airport, Monsieur Delaporte, who had detailed tb 
horrendous behavior of the defendant. The second witnes 
had been the Surete Nationale guard, Gorin by name, ai 
inarticulate protector of the public safety, who had bee; 
alerted in advance by the security force of Orly that : 
smuggler might have to be searched and might becom; 
violent, and Gorin had participated in subduing him. 

The third witness had been the inspector of the poHa 
de I'air, the officer of the airport police named Queyras, 
who testified that he had been informed by the head c! 
the carabinieri in Rome that an American, one Steven 
Randall, had illegally acquired a Christian treasure of great 
antiquity and had taken it from Rome without permis- 
sion and would be attempting to bring it into Paris. 
Queyras had prepared one of the pink cards — describing 
criminals who were wanted — and when Randall had corns 
through, Queyras had confiscated the leather pouch 
with its papyrus fragment, and had joined in subduing ths 
intractable visitor. After entering his pink “wanted” card 
into evidence, Queyras had been dismissed along with 
the previous two witnesses. 

The next witness, a new face to Randall, had been Dr. 
Fernando Tura, former superintendent of the Ostia An- 
tica region and recently elevated to membership on ths 
Higher Council of Antiquities and Fine Arts in Rome. He 
had come here on behalf of the Ministero della Pobblica 
Istruzione. A swarthy, officious, bantamweight Italian, 
with furtive eyes and handlebar moustache. Randal! had 
disliked him at once, and for good reason; This was the 
man, according to Angela, who had obstructed and slan- 
dered her father from the beginning. 

Dr. Tura had been the next witness. He had been 
tioned. 

No, Dr. Tura had never laid eyes on the dcfendani 
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. Another time, as they passed throng a quiet old -vili 
— ^bricfc walls, narrow winding streets, aged houses 
steepled church, a small square protected by a broken si 
with fresh flowers in its arms — ^he identified the place 
Hockheim, where some of his relatives lived. After t 
had entered the autobahn, they had gone faster, i 
Hennig lapsed into silence. ^ 

Abruptly, it seemed, althou^^orty-five minutes ] 
gone by, they were caught up in the vortex of Frankf 
The police in short-sleeved shirts were on their pedes 
directing traffic. The streets were clogged with trams, 
livery trucks, Volkswagens, people doing last-nun 
shopping or returning home from work. Beneath the wl 
and red umbrellas of the TeTrassen-Caf6, customers w 
settling down for their Teesiunde. 

Hennig emerged from his reverie. “You are going b: 
to the Frankfurter Hof, Steve?” 

“Yes, to check out. Pm catching an immediate flight 
. Amsterdam.” 

In German, Hennig directed his chauffeur to the ho 
As they reached the Kaiserplatz, Hennig said, “If 3 
require more information, I expect to be in Amsterd 
shortly.” 

“Do you know exactly when?” 

’ , “When I have the first bound Bibles ready. Probably 
e week before you make the aimouncement.” 

As the car came to a halt before the Frankfurter H 
Randall shook the printer’s hand. 

“Fm grateful for your cooperation, Karl,” he said, 
just wish you hadn’t put yourself out to make this dr 
with me.” 

“No, no, it’s not that alone,” said Hennig- “I had 
come here anyway. I only regret I have no time, to fri 
you to a drink. But I already have an appointment, 
five-o’clock business meeting in the bar of the Hotel . 
terconfinental. Well, atij Wiederselten,” 

Randall waited until the Porsche had left and only tl 
started into the lobby of the Frankfurter Hof. About 
go to the Fortier’s desk to learn if there had been s 
messages for him, be suddenly came to a dead stop. 
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Magistrate Le Clere curtly and without humor. “Com 
straight as possible to’ the fact of your appearance i 
Drly Airport yesterday.” 

Rand^ was stumped. How to -turn a mountaia int 
1 molehill? He must try. He must prepare the way, a 
dearly as possible, for de Vioome. “It all started when 
vas summoned to a meeting m New^ork by a well 
mown religious publisher, Mr. George L. Wheeler.” H 
[lanced at Wheeler, who was concentrating on the toes c 
ds shoes, refusing to acknowledge this mention of hi 
tame. Wheeler wished to engage my services t( 
mblicize a new Bible, He represented an intemationa 
yndicate of publishers of religious books — ^men who ari 
present in this room — ^which was preparing a revision o 
he New Testament based on a startling archeological find 
£ you would like to know the contents of this find — 1" 
“Not necessaiy,” said Magistrate Le Clere. “I have i 
ieposition from Monsieur Fontaine summarizing the con 
ents of the International New Testament.” 

Ah, Randall thought, our good judge has already beer 
iriefed by the gentlemen from Resurrection Two; 

“You were hired to direct the publicity of this nevs 
Jible?” the magistrate asked. 

, “Yes, sir, I was,” 

" “Did you believe in its authenticity?” 
j.es, sir, I did.” 

/j- you still regard the added contents -of the Inter- 
i . ;i New Testament as authentic?” 

“I do not, sir. Quite the contrary. I regard the added 
ontents as blatant and outright forgeries, as I do the 
ontents of the leather pouch taken from me at Orly 
drport yesterday.” 

The magistrate produced a handkerchief and blew his 
ose loudly. “Very well, monsieur. What brought about 
our disenchantment?” 

“If I may explain — ” 

“Do explain, but confine yourself to facts relevant to 
lis hearing and the indictment.” - 
There was so much Randall wanted to relate now, the 
arapounding of so many suspicions, the mounting of so 
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ment, a five-o’clock business meeting in the bar of th 

Hotel Intercontinental. 

Cedric Plummer had said to the clerk; / have a five 
o'clock business meeting in the bar of the Hotel Inter 
continental. 

Add it up: coincidence. 

Add it once more: conspiracy. 

Subtract Hennig’s words in Mainz: I flatly refused U 
see him. I wouldn’t let that bastard through my door. 

Add again. It didn’t figure. 

For the moment, Randall decided, he would leave i 
at that, unsolved. He’d get back to Amsterdam this eve 
ning and then — ^no more work tonight, he was seeing An 
gela, aching to see her — ^then tomorrow, tomorrow and h 
the days to follow, he would have someone . keep Kai 
. Hennig under close observation. 

Both the Mercedes-Benz limousine and Theo had beci 
waiting for him, when Randall arrived at Schiphol Airpor 
in Amsterdam after the short flight from FranMurL 

He had gone to the Amstel Hotel, found the hoped-fo 
message from Angela Monti saying that she had arrive 
in Amsterdam and had checked into the Hotel Victoria 
She would be looking forward to seeing him. 

•., He had hastily showered, dressed, and firmly put Hen 
and Plummer out of hb mind. Downstairs, he hai 
'Tccted Theo to drive him to the Hotel Victoria. There 
he had rung Angela’s room on the first floor, and waitei 
at the foot of the green-carpeted curving staircase fo 
her appearance. 

When she had descended the stairs at last, he stooi 
mesmerized and disbelieving. He had seen her only one 
before, one afternoon before, in her own country, and hai 
parted from her knowing that he had not been so attractei 
to a woman in many years. Throughout the week he ha^ 
carried with him this impression of a beautiful female 
But here, this second time, he had been overwhelmed b 
her presence. To remember her as merely beautiful hai 
been to do her a disservice. She was the most dazzling an 
desirable young woman he had ever seen. And there, i 
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diately. “Is it true, Dominee de Vroome, that the defer 
dant, as stated in his testimony, telephoned you froi 
Rome and requested you to render an opinion on a miss 
ing portion of Papyrus Number 3 which he claimed wa 
evidence of forgery?” 

“It is true.” 

“Is it true that you were also requested by a branch o 
ie Surete Nationale, through the good offices , of th 
Louvre’s special laboratory, to make a study of tM 
iagment to determine its value?” 

“Yes, that is also true.” 

The magistrate was pleased. “Then the judgment yo! 
render will satisfy both the prosecution and the defense.' 

Dominee de Vroome offered a lipless smile. “I doub 
that my judgment can satisfy both sides. It cm satisfy 
Dniy one.” 

The magistrate also smiled. “I will rephrase. Both ths 
prosecution and the defense are satisfied with your ere 
lentials for passing a judgment on this matter.” 

“It would appear so.” 

“Therefore, I will waive any inqtiiry into your qualifica- 
tions as an Aramaic scholar and a textual expert in Chris- 
tian and Roman history. All parties will accept youi 
judgment. You have studied this papyrus fragment con- 
fiscated from Monsieur Randall?” 

“I have. I have examined it with minute care through 
the night and this morning. I have studied it in its con- 
text, against the entire collection of the Monti papyri, 
which was made available to me by the proprietors of the 
International New Testament. I have inspected it, also, 
in the light of information given by one Robert Lebrun 
ind by the defendant, Steven RandaU, with regard to tlie 
(Aramaic text’s being a forgery and the papyrus leafs 
:ontaining invisible \vriting and a drawing — done in ink 
arepared from an ancient Roman formula — ^used by Le- 
jrun to prove the gospel was of his own making.” 

Ma^strate Le Clere bent closer to the witness. “Dora* 
nee de Vroome, were you able to come to an absolute 
lecision on the value of this papyrus fragment?” 

“I was able to do so. I have come to a judgment.” 
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‘T did and I do” 

“Are you not afraid you will make a’ mistake, Steve? 
You hardly know me.” 

“Fve been with you all week, every day, every night 
Oh, I know you, I know you very well, Angela.” 

‘T have felt the same,” she said quietly. 

He gazed out over the canal again, and when he turned 
hack to her, he saw that her eyes were dosed, her lips 
barely moving, her hands clasped together. When she 
opened her eyes, she smiled at him. 

“What were you doing?” he asked. “Were you praying?” 

She nodded. “I feel better,” she said. 

“About what, Angela?” 

“About what I am going to do.” Her smile remained. 
“Steve, take me to the hotel.” 

“Which one?” 

“Yours. I want to see your rooms.” 

"You really want to see my rooms?” 

Her palm sOpped beneath his hand. “No,” she said. 
“It’s you. I want to be with you.” 

They were naked on his bed, side by side, facing one 
another, kissing, tongues teasing, her hand playing against 
the skin of his hip and stomach, his hand caressing the 
■'•' flesh of her thigh. 

They bad not exchanged a word since lying dov-m to- 
and all they could hear now was their quickening 
breathing and the hurrying of their heartbeats. 

His hand slid np across the moist long narrow and 
broadening triangle of her soft pubic hair, and his fingers 
found and touched the prominent bud of her clitoris, and 
ever so slowly, so lighfly, his fingertips massaged it. In- 
voluntarily, her hips began to rotate, and he heard her 
suck in her breath and emit a pleasurable sigh. Her free 
hand left his belly, dropped downward, groped for his 
erect |»nis, and her fingers touched it, rubbing it, loving 
it, until it expanded and stretched and he felt it would 
burst. 

. Then, a groan, low and imploring, rose from deep 
within her, like a distant cry for the fullness of love. Her 
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the court’s permission to speak to the defendant in pri- , 
vacy.” He rapped his gavel sharply three times. “The 
hearing stands recessed. We will reconvene in precisely • 
thirty minutes to deliver the verdict in this case.” 

“Goddammit,” barked George L. Wheeler, “I don’t know 
why Fm even bothering about you.” 

“You’re bothering about me,” said Randall calmly, “be- 
cause you want your new Bible to. appear pristine and 
above mortal doubt, and I represent a source of de- 
fection and potential dissent, and you don’t want that.” 

They were together, alone, in the windowless anteroom 
adjacent to the hearing chamber, both doors shut tight. 
R^dall, his rage at de Vroome having subsided into his 
familiar cynical distrust of all men, sat in one of the 
two straight chairs in the cubbyhole, his legs wearily out- 
stretched, as he steadily puffed at his pipe. 

He continued to observe the American publisher march- 
ing back and forth before him, and despite the distaste 
he felt for Wheeler, he also regarded-him with a new and 
grim respect. After aU, this shallow, mealymouthed ped- 
dler of Bibles had somehow managed to turn a more 
intellectual, infinitely superior enemy, the Dorainee de 
'' Vroome, into a turncoat and a subservient member of the 
orthodox religious establishment Randall realized, with re- 
' gret, how badly he had xmderestimated this commercial 
buffoon. Wheeler was capable of a legerdemain, a dia- 
bolism, Randall had not suspected before. He wondered 
whether Wheeler would try to cast a spell over him. Else, 
why did the repulsive sorcerer want to see him in pri- 
vacy? 

Wheeler had ceased his pacing to come to a halt be- 
fore Randall. 

“So that’s what you think,” he said, “that Fm here to 
convert you, so there won’t be any dissent? You’re an ; 
awful smart-ass, Steve, and for all your pretensions oi 
high-mindedness and brain power, you’re goddam stupid. ■ 
Listen to me. Your opposition would mean nothing w 
us, would amount to no more than the inaudible croakiuga 
of a small frog in a big pond. No, you’re a thousand- 
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Her fists druimned against Ms slippery back, and mind- 
lessly he gripped her sides. 

“Darling, darling,” she gasped, “I’m coming—” 

And as her hips lifted Mgh off the bed and her thighs 
came together like a vise against his tMghs, she sobbed 
and shuddered in the final convulsion of total orgasm, 
and he let go, utterly, entirely, filling her with his semen, 
coming and coming and coming agmn inside her. 

“I love you,” he whispered against her ear. “I love, I 
love you.” 

“Oh, Steve, never leave me, never.” 

Emptied, fulfilled, they lay locked and safe in each 
other’s arms. 

She slept, her sweet face, so dear and at peace, upon 
Ms chest. 

Drowsily, he tried to think, still warm with her giving 
and her flesh. There had been many, but not another like 
tMs. Not Barbara, certainly not Barbara, whom he could 
remember with kindness and affecdon tonight, accepting 
now that their mechanical loveless bouts had been as 
much Ms failure as her own. Not Darlene, not all the 
Darlenes before Darlene, with their inanimate receptacle 
deadness or their practiced geisha acrobatics. Not Naomi, 
'-.and the many Naomis before Naomi, with their limited 
iv' ' , their going down on, their sixty-nining, their 

■ udl manual spasm-makings. 

. He had never, in so many nights in a life of so many 
grownup years, offered or taken, given or received, an 
orgasm bom and released entirely of love, never once, 
until tMs night on tMs bed with this young woman in 
Amsterdam. He wanted to weep. For wasted years? For 
final joy? For the millions of others on the earth who 
would live and who would die without knowing this 
ultimate oneness? 

He kissed Angela’s cheek with love, and lowered his 
head deeply into the down pillow, and let the heavy lids 
close over his eyes, until he slept, too. 

When he regained consciousness, he realized that it was 
a far-off bell that was summoning him. He struggled 
awake, saw Angela next to him still lost in sleep and, 
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Once Randall’s taxi, a Simca, left the city and entered 
the wide thoroughfare named Rooseveltlaan, it had ac- 
celerated, racing past open meadows and woods, slacken- 
ing its speed only when they were on Boelelaan and 
approaching the hospital. Randall had offered the taxi 
driver an extra ten guilders if he could get to the hospital 
before seven thirty and the driver had been determined to 
earn the bonus. 

Now, from the Simca’s window, Randall could see the 
impressive complex of what appeared to be recently con- 
structed hospit^ buildings. They swung into the curving 
, driveway which was bordered by a flower bed, the only 
^ color visible on this overcast early morning. 

The Simca skidded to a halt before the seven-story 
. uucture. On the wooden awning over the entrance were 
■ .e words: academisch ziekenhuis der vrije univer- 
siTEiT. “Six minutes early,” the driver proclaimed with 
satisfaction. Randall gratefully counted out the fare plus 
ten guilders from his wallet. 

Still mystified by the “absolutely extraordinary” happen- 
ing that demanded his presence, Randall hurried up the 
stone steps of the hospital. Going through the revolving 
door, he found himseff in a low-ccilinged lobby. There 
was a shop selling tobacco, candy, cookies, and near it 
the information desk that Wheeler had mentioned, with a 
matronly receptionist behind it. 

Even as he started for the desk, the Dutch woman in- 
quired, “You are Mr. Randall?” When he nodded, she 
said, “Please be seated a moment. Mr. Wheeler called to 
say he is on his way down to meet you,” 
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“I want you to know that whatever you decide, 
feelings for you will not change.” 

“Even if 1 continue to attack your father’s disco\ 
Even if I succeed in exposing it and destroying it- 
with it, your father’s reputation?” 

The beautiful Italian face had grown taut. “My fat 
reputation is no longer the issue. The issue is the lif 
death of hope. I know you found and sided with Rc 
Lebrun, as did de Vroome at first. It did not turn 
away from you. I am here.” 

“Why?” 

“To let you know that even if you have no faith- 
faith in what my father found, in those who suppoi 
or even faith in me — you may still find the right way.” 

“The right way?” RandaU repeated angrily, voice rii 
“You mean like Dominee de Vroome found it? You n 
you’d like me to sell out like de Vroome did?” 

“How can you be so certain that de Vroome sold 
as you put it?” She was trying to be reasonable. “D 
you believe de Vroome is a man of decency and faith?” 

“He may be that,” Randall conceded, “but he still 
his price — the World Council of Churches. Sure, 
can call him decent if you feel that any means is justi 
by a worthy end, no matter what.” 

\ “Steve, do you not believe that also? Do you not 
lieve the end is what really counts — ^if the means usee 
reach it harms no one?” 

“No,” he said firmly, “not if the end is a lie. Then.v 
is achieved will harm everyone.” 

“Steve, Steve,” she pleaded, “you have no evidet 
not one iota of proof, that the James and Petronius sto 
of Christ are a lie. You have only your suspicions. ’1 
are alone in this.” 

He was becoming agitated. “Angela, if I had not h 
there alone in Rome — if you had been beside me th 
last days — you’d be beside me right now. If you co 
hav^ met and heard Lebrun, and experienced what h 
pened after, you’d have had your eyes opened and y 
faith would no longer be blind. You’d have asked your; 
hard questions, as I did, and you’d have found hard 
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“You mean Jessica Taylor? The American — ■” 

Wheeler clapped bis hands. “Right. Miss Taylor. Last 
night, just before midnight, she received a cra2y, inco' 
herent telephone call from Lori Cook, your secretary, the 
lame girl, the one who’s been a cripple all her life. Lori 
was sobbing, kept sa3dng she’d had a vision, seen a vi' 
sion, and had gone on her knees and prayed to it 'asking 
that she be cured and be able to walk normally again — 
and when the vision disappeared, and she got up, her 
affliction was gone and she could walk just like you and 
me.” 

“What?” exclaimed Randall incredulously. “Are you 
serious?” 

“You heard me, Steve. She could walk normally, and 
she kept saying on the phone she felt faint and feverish, 
out of this world, and she had to see someone right away. 
Well, you can bet, in a jiffy Jessica Taylor was off to see 
her. Jessica found Lori collapsed on the floor of her apart- 
ment, and revived her, but after listening to Lori's bab- 
blings, Jessica didn't Imow what to do, became unstrung 
herself, so she called me. I was out, but Naomi got 
the call, and immediately phoned for an ambulance to be 
sent for Lori. Then Naomi got hold of me, and I called 
'■.the physician who treats the Resurrection Two staff. Dr. 

ass, and told him what I knew. I made a few more 

■ <■ to others, and everyone came posthaste to the Free 
University Hospital. What do you think of that, Steve?” _ 

Throughout the recital, Randall had been recollecting 
his first interview with Lori, that wspy gray sparrow with 
her self-conscious gait, remembering her moving pilgrim- 
age (as she called it) to Lourdes, FStima, Turin, Beau- 
raing, that odyssey of hope and despair in search of the 
miracle of normality. 

“What do I think?” repeated Randall. “I don’t know 
w’hat to think. I’d like to Imow the facts. You see, George, 
I’m sorry, but I simply don’t beh'eve in miracles.” 

“Come now, you yourself have referred to the Inter- 
national New Testament as a miracle,” Wheeler reminded 
him. 

“I never meant a literal miracle. I was using hyperbole. 


blackmail of Hennig, in an attempt to obtain the Inter- 
national New Testament in advance and expose it, had 
been made unnecessary. 

He looked off. Someone had been rapping on the door, 
and now it opened. The court clerk put his head in. “Mon- 
sieur RandaU, it is time for the verdict.” 

Randall stood up. “Half a minute he said. Angela 
had come to her feet across from him. He confronted her 
once more. “You want me to retract, don’t you?” 

She put on her sunglasses. “I want you to do what you 
must do, no less and no more.” She considered saying 
something else, and finally she said it. “I really came here 
to tell you, whatever you are, whatever you will become, 
[ could love you — if you could learn to love in return, to 
love yourself first, and to love me. But you cannot leam 
to do this until you have faith, in humanity and in the 
future. I am sorry for you, Steve, but more, I am sorry 
for us, I would sacrifice anything for you — except faith. 

I hope someday you will understand. Now, you will do 
as you wish.” 

She hurried from the room, and he was alone. 

“You DESIRE to make a final statement before the verdict, 
Monsieur Randall?” 

“I do, your Honor,” he said to the magisffate. ‘Tve 
reviewed in my own mind the testimony I already gave 
in this hearing room. I want to say that I- went to Rome 
tvith no intendon of undermining Resurrecdon Two or the 
[nternational New Testament, but with the sole motive of 
verifying, for myself and for the directors of the project, 
hat they had found, beyond a shadow of a doubt, the 
•eal Jesus Christ.” 

He saw that Wheeler, the other four publishers, evea 
Angela, had leaned forward in their front-row seats. 

Randall faced the magistrate. “What I heard in Rome, 
what I saw with my own eyes, has conwnced me that 
the papyrus fragment I was led to and which I brought 
into France, as well as the entire collection of papyri aod 
the parchment that serve as the basis for the Internationa. 
New Testament, is a modem fabrication, a sham and a 
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of the storage rooms on our floor in the Kras, and she 
read the Petronius Parchment and the Gospel According 
to James. In fact, if she is to be believed, she read Jame' 
four times before returning the gospel to Dr. Deichhan 
himself later in the day.” . 

“I believe she read it four times. What — what did si 
say happened next?” 

“All she could think of throughout this week, aU th; 
dominated her mind and filled her heart, was what Jamt 
had written down about Jesus. She began to imagin' 
awake and asleep, to act out in her head — ^Jesus treadir 
this earth, His survival of the Cross, His daring vis 
to Rome, and James in Jerusalem, facing death, puttin 
the story on papyrus. Last night, she was alone in hf 
room with her hallucinations of that period, when sue 
denly she closed her eyes, placed her hands over he 
heart, and standing in the middle of her room, she praye 
to James the Just to bring her to the fullness of life t 
he had brought Jesus to life for her. And lo, when.sh 
opened her eyes, a luminous circle of bright, almost blinc 
ing light, a ball of light, floated before her eyes, acroj 
the room, and there was the bearded and robed figure c 
James the Just and he lifted a knobby hand and blesse 
her. She says she was at once frightened and exaltec 
"and fell on her knees and closed her eyes again, prayin 
L > James to help her. When she opened her eyes, the vi 
sion was gone, and when she came to her feet, she too 
a few steps and her lameness was gone. She kept sobbin 
and crying to herself, ‘I am cured!’ Then, she managci 
to-call Jessica Taylor, who found her in a faint, or a tranc 
— it’s not clear — and well, Steve, you know the rest. Let’ 
go upstairs now.” 

They took the elevator to the fourth floor and burriei 
past two six-bed wards toward a gathering in front o 
what was obviously Lori Cook’s hospital room. 

Nearing the group, Randall recognized Jessica Taylor 
with a notebook, and the redheaded photographer, Osca 
Edlund, a camera slung over his shoulder. Others in thi 
group who were familiar to Randall were Signore Gayda 
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line. “Let me get this straight, Steve,” said Halsey. “You 

■were arrested — ;;When?” 

“Last ni^t.” 

“And tried and sentenced this morning?” 

“That’s right, Sam.” 

‘Hold it, Steve — now maybe one of us is crazy, but that 
can't be — I mean, that can’t be, it doesn’t work that way 
in France. You’d better tell me what happened this morn- 
ing.” 

Simply, briefly — conscious of his guards hovering over 
him~Randall related to Halsey what he could of the ses- 
sion before the juge d’iiistruction, ths final verdict, the 
sentence. 

Nonplussed, Halsey was stuttering at the other end' of 
the phone. “But — but that can’t be — can’t — it makes no 
sense. Are you positive it happened just the way, you’ve 
told me?” 

“Sam, for Chrissakes, that’s exactly what happened. I 
went through the whole thing in the past few hours. Why 
should I make it up?” 

“My Godl” exclaimed Halsey. “My God, in all my 
years here — well. I’ve heard rumors of duplicity, kanga- 
roo trials — ^but t^s is the first time I’ve heard it firsthand 
from anyone.” 

\ Randall was utterly bewildered. “What do you mean? 
‘What was wrong about it?” 

“What was right about it, you meanl Listen, Steve, my 
sweet innocent abroad, you’ve been taken, you’ve been 
railroaded. Don’t you know anything at all about French 
legal procedure? Sure, you’re booked for an offense. Sure, 
you go before a juge d’instruction to be heard. But that’s 
only a preliminary examination. A juge d'instruciion has 
no judicial power whatsoever to render a verdict and pro- 
nounce a sentence. He can only decide whether it’s a 
nonsuit, and if it is, charges should be dismissed — or he 
forwards the case for prosecution to the Parquet, If you’re 
to be prosecuted, it takes six to twelve months before 
you go on trial in front of three judges of the Tribunal 
Correctionnel. Then there’s, a real trial, prosecution and 
defense attorneys, the works, before a verdict is rendered. 
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the news was being transmitted via Intelsat V, a 1,900- 
circuit solid-state communications satellite orbiting tiie 
earth along with earlier sister satellites and relaying the 
picture images and commentaries. 

Only once, in their ride, had the police ofRcer named 
Lefevre had a personal exchange with Randall He had 
paused in his reading, looked at Randall incredulously, 
and said, “You were actually a part of this, monsieur?" , 

“I was.” 

“But then why do they deport you?” 

“Because they are crazy,” Randall had said. Ho had 
added, “Because I did not believe.” 

I.ef6vre’s eyes had widened. “Then yoii are the one who 
must be crazy.” 

They had drawn up before the Orly terminal, and the . 
officer named LefSvre had opened the back door of the 
vehicle, stepped down, and tried to help Randall out. Be- 
cause he had been handcuffed to Gorin, Randall had been ,, 
forced to back out, bruising his wrist and being painfully 
reminded of who he was and what was happening to him. . 

The ground floor of the Orly terminal, always noisy, 
was now hushed. As a convenience for passengers and 
visitors, and their own personnel, Air France had posted 
large-screen television sets the length and breadth of tiie 
plain reception area. Around these sets, people were ; 

■■ ■’ 1 ’ ' ten to twenty persons deep. Even at the ticket 
and information counters, customers as well as service ! 
personnel absently went about their business while they I 
concentrated on handy television screens. 

The police officer, Letevre, went to pick up Randall’s 
one-way transatlantic ticket that was being held for him, 
and confirm the boarding time. While he was gone, j 
Gorin edged toward a cluster of people to watch the j 
nearest television set, and Randall, linked to him at tlie j 
wrist, was forced to go along. 

Peering between the heads of the packed viewers, Ran* j 
dall tried to see the images on the screen as he listened 1 
to the commentator, speaking first in French, tlien in En- 
glish, the two official languages used on this announce- j 
meat day. 
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show strong results. There is, for example, false pregnane} 
The Mary who was Queen of En^and until 1558 wishei 
to have a child so much, she was twice falsely pregnar 
although the symptoms appeared real. Recall the demon 
stration of the French neurolo^st in Paris in the thirties. H 
told a blindfolded patient that a flame had just been pr 
to his arm and that he had been burned. Promptly, 
blister appeared on the patient’s arm. Yet, the patier 
had been deceived. He had not been touched by an 
flame at all. It had only been suggested. Or recall thos 
who have received the stigmata, the bleeding from wound 
such as those Christ suffered — how many such case' 
Monsignore Riccardi?” 

“In history, 322 verified cases of persons who blei 
from their hands and side as Christ had bled on th 
Cross. The first, St. Francis of Assisi in 1224, and th 
last renowned one, Theresa Neumann in 1926.” 

Gayda turned from the Monsignore to Wheeler. “Si 
you see, George. Suggestion. They believed in the Pas 
sion. They suffered what He had suffered. Conversely, fa; 
the same power of suggestion, our Lori Cook wanted ti 
be healed so much, and her belief in our new Bible wa 
. so intense, she was healed.” 

■ ' Wheeler spread his hands. "But that’s a miracle, that’ 

rely and simply a miracle.” 

Monsignore Riccardi rose, nodding at Wheeler. “It ma 
be. We shall observe this case closely. This may very we! 
be the beginning. Once our James spreads his new gospt 
to all peoples, belief in the Passion may spread, and wit 
faith, belief. Our Lord will respond, and miracles 
abound in every land. We will pray for it.” 

As Riccardi exited with the Italian publisher, Wheele 
held Randall back. “We’re in, Steve,” he said with fierc 
jubilation. “I can tell. I can feel it inside. Those theologian 
know it’s a miracle, the first divine miracle that can fa 
credited to our International New Testament. Even i 
Protestants don’t look upon miracles as the Catholics dc 
they can’t ignore evidence like this. They’ve got to fa 
impressed by the powers of our new Bible. And can yo 
imagine how Catholics will demand an imprimatur fo 


reive days 

would celebrate — a day set aside for each disciple of 
Christ (Matthias , in place of Judas, of course) — ^the , ap- 
pearance of the corporeal Jesus Christ in the pages of 
the International New Testament. 

On Christmas Day, Monsignore, Riccardi was announc- 
ing, the pulpits of every church throughout Christendom, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, would be dedicated to the 
greater glory of Christ Revived, as preachers and priests 
would deliver their sermons on the new fifth gospel, now 
. the first gospel and now the best hope of mankind. 

Christmas Day, Randall thought, the day he had al- 
ways (except in the last two years), returned to Wis- 
consin,, to Oak City, to the steepled white church where 
Nathan Randall addressed his flock. Fleetingly, he thought 
of his father and his father’s protegd, Tom Carey, and how 
and where they might be watching and listening to this ■ 
satellite program, and what it would be like at Christmas, 
with James the Just, a part of every worshiping family. 

Randall’s gaze returned to the screen. There were shots 
of Angela Monti, of Professor Anbert, of Dr. Knight, of 
■'.Herr Hennig, as the commentator explained that these 
rsons involved in the discovery, authentication, trans- 
'on, and printing of the new Bible would s’ come 
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show strong results. There is, for example, false pregnancy. 
The Mary who was Queen of England until 1558 wished 
to have a child so much, she was twice falsely pregnant 
although the symptoms appeared real. Recall the demon- 
stration of the French neurologist in Paris in the thirties. He 
told a blindfolded patient that a flame had just been put 
to his arm and that he had been burned. Promptly, a 
blister appeared on the patient’s arm. Yet, the patient 
had been deceived. He had not been touched by any 
flame at all. It had only been suggested.' Or recall those 
who have received the stigmata, the bleeding from wounds 
such as those Christ suffered — how many such cases, 
Monsignore Riccardi?” 

“In history, 322 verified cases of persons who bled 
from their hands and side as Christ had bled on the 
Cross. The first, St. Francis of Assisi in 1224, and the 
last renowned one, Theresa Neumann in 1926.” 

Gayda turned from the Monsignore to Wheeler. “So 
you see, George. Suggestion. They believed in the Pas- 
sion. They suffered what He had suffered. Conversely, by 
the same power of suggestion, our Lori Cook wanted to 
be healed so much, and her belief in our new Bible was 
so intense, she was healed.” 

Wheeler spread his hands. “But that’s a miracle, that’s 
• nurely and simply a miracle.” 

, Monsignore Riccardi rose, nodding at Wheeler. “It may 
be. We shall observe this case closely. This may very well 
be the beginning. Once our James spreads his new gospel 
to^ all peoples, belief in the Passion may spread, and with 
faith, belief, Our Lord will respond, and miracles will 
. abound in every land. We will pray for it.” 

As Riccardi exited with the Italian publisher, Wheeler 
held Randall back. “We’re in, Steve,” he said with fierce 
jubilation. “I can tell. I can feel it inside. Those theologians 
-know it’s a miracle, the first divine miracle that can be 
credited to our International New Testament. Even if 
Protestants don’t look upon miracles as the Catholics do, 
&ey can’t ignore evidence like this. They’ve got to be 
impressed by the powers of our new Bible. And can you 
imagine how Catholics will demand an imprimatur for 
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meat with it, of the denouement with Lebrun in Rome, of 
the treachery of the mighty, de Vroome, of his own ex* 
pulsion from France, all of it, everything, except Angela. 
He spared her. 

Writing it down, he sometimes felt that he was writing 
the greatest detective story of all time. On other days, ha 
was certain that there bad never been an expos6 of reli* 
gious mendacity, double-dealing, treachery, like the one 
his de Sade fingers flagellated out of the typewriter. On still . 
other days, he was positive that he was producing the 
most naked self-portrait of a sick and cynical paranoiac 
yet put to paper. 

He drank and he wrote, and the book floated to its 
conclusion on a river of Scotch. 

When he was finished, the catharsis had drawn every 
last drop of venom from him. What remained was the 
hollow shell of his aloneness and his undiminished confu- 
sion. 

Moving out of the farmhouse in Vermont, as the au- 
tumn front chilled the grass and earth, he returned to 
New York City with his manuscript. He placed it in his 
ofBce safe, the combination known only to Wanda and 
self. He did not know whether he would leave it as 
art of an unpublished corpus that represented his effort 
to exorcise the Satanic forces that had resided within him, 
or would finally publish it to counteract the Frankenstein’s 
monster that had the entire country, and half the world, in 
its grip. 

In the long saga of modem literature, he was sure, • 
there had never been a success as complete as that of ths 
International New Testament, Wherever you looked, this 
Book of Books confronted you, tried to proselytize and 
enmesh you, tried to engiflf you. The radio stations, the 
television screens, day and night, it seemed, were filled 
with it. They seemed to Randall to spew out little else. 
The newspapers and magazines were never a day with- 
out full pages of feature stories or picture layouts, or 
advertisements. If you went shopping, visited a bar, dined 
in a restaurant, attended a party, you heard it discussed. 
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“You know this place,” Randall said. “And now you 
know me. What do you suggest?” 

Angela seemed pleased. “For people with much work 
to do, I suggest we eat little, Actu^y, the servings are 
light.” She pointed to a picture on fte menu, and ad- 
dressed the waiter. “We will have the Hongaarse goulash" 

Once the waiter had gone, Angela turned back to 
Randall. “Now tell me the rest of your morning, Steve.” 

“Let me see. Before leaving the hospital, I phoned you, 
right? As I told you, anything you could t^e up tom 
memory, from your diary, your notes,' your father’s pa- 
pers, on the excavation and discovery, would be useful, 
and lead us into some further questions.” 

“I’ve already written a part of it for you to see.” 

“Wonderful. Okay, after the hospital, I went to the 
Rrasnapolsky. Les Cunrungham and Helen de Boer — 
they’re members of my publicity staff and you’ll meet, 
them soon — were waiting for me with some good news. 
The Dutch government approved our use of the audi- 
torium in the Netherlands Royd Palace for the announce- 
ment of our discovery and its publication on July 12th, 
and we got an okay to broadcast the event on worldwide 
television by Intelsat V, the communications satellite sys- 
•'•tem. Then we drafted a confidential memorandum for. the 
V . publishers with extra copies to other personnel on 
project who might be concerned with this, and we 
circulated it along with a note from me to the pu'blishers 
suggesting a meeting by tomorrow to make the plans 
final. . . . Angela, didn’t I tell you most of that when I 
called you again from the Kras for lunch?” 

“You told me some of it.” 

“I hate to repeat myself. But there’s so damn much 
going on — ” 

“I like you to repeat yourself. I love the sound of your 
voice. What happened next, Steve?” 

“Well, then I called together my staff for a promotion 
meeting upstairs in Room 204 — ^the room we use for pub- 
licity meetings, but. it’s so attractive I thought the two of 
us could set up light housekeeping there — ” 

Angela squeezed his hand. “You found time to think 
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against confusion, against desolation. -The only trouble 
was, you had to wake up. Then you were sober. And 
then you were lonely. 

He had never felt more alone in his life, in or out of 
bed. 

Weil, he remembered the old-fashioned remedy for that, 
also, and he took it in heavy doses. 

■ The girls, the women, the ones who looked best hori- 
zontal and naked — they were everywhere, and they were 
easy to come by for a successful, free-spending big 
shot, and he came by them. The actresses with big tits, 
the neurotic society chicks, the taut liberated career broads 
— the ones who came to his office on business, the ones 
he found in bars or discotheques or through referrals (ask- 
her-if-she’s-got-a-friend) — they all got stoned or drunk 
with him, and undressed with Mm, and copulated with him, 
and when you finally reached the moment before sleep, 
you knew that you were still alone. 

This was noninvolvement, and in desperation, he sought 
involvement. 

Human contact with meaning. Not just sex. 

One night, loaded,- he decided to call Barbara, in San 
^Francisco, and see what might come of that, if that 
I <ld be patched up. But when the housekeeper an- 
i' > “This is the Burke residence,” Randall remem- 
ed, through the fog of drink, that Barbara had married 
• »rthur Burke a couple of months ago, and he dropped 
the scalding receiver back on its hook. 

Another night, loaded again, terribly so, feeling maud- 
lin and auld-lang-syne, he had thought of putdng in a 
call to his last girl friend, that ’swinger, great lay, Darlene 
— Darlene Nicholson — where the hell was she? — yes, 
Kansas City, and beg her forgiveness, and bring her back 
to his bed. He had no doubt that she would abandon her 
boy friend, that kid Roy Ingram, and come running. But 
as he began to reach for the phone, he remembered that 
silly Darlene had wanted to get married, that that was 
what their breakup had been all about in Amsterdanii 
and he had not reached for the phone but for the bottle 
instead. 
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“Sometinies it is. Usually it isn’t. There is so much going 
on in the world every day that the news media can’t know 
all of it every minute. The media needs help. We give it 
to them, out of our own self-interest. And each of us 
tries to give the media something that we believe is more 
important to the public than the offerings of the competi- 
tion.” 

“What else did you discuss in your meeting, Steve?” 

“I passed on the added material I’d picked up from 
you in Milan about your father, and told the staff you 
were here to provide more archeological information. I 
promised the staff they’d have transcripts of my taped 
interviews with Aubert on the authentication process and 
with Hennig on the printing of the Bible. We kicked 
around ideas for stories. Oh yes. Dr. Florian Kinight was 
there. Remember my mentioning him to you at dinner 
yesterday? 

“The bitter young man from the British Museum?” 

“Yes. But as his girl friend promised me in London, he 
came around- Still sour, but reluctantly cooperative. Dr. 
Jeffries was right. The young man is an absolute wizard 
on Aramaic dialect and textual criticism of the Bible — 
the land of detective work on the Scriptures that further 
authenticates the text. It was a little difficult with the 
... questions and answers, despite his using a hearing aid, 
tiut once he had an idea of what we needed, he was fas- 

'^ting, and my whole staff took notes.” 

“About what? What did he talk about, Steve?” 

“Mostly, he explained how Dr. Je^es and his com- 
mittees actually went about translating the International 
New Testament. Dr. Jeffries had finally filled him in on all 
that, and he related the details, including his own role in 
unwittingly assisting the translators. Dr. Jeffries followed 
the procedure used by the translators of the King James 
Version some three and a half centuries ago. Do you know 
how that was done?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea,” said Angela, “except that 
the Authorized Version — the King James one, which, as 
a Catholic, I read only in a course on classical books — is 
the most beautiful writing in the English language.” 


__ , . , iall sensed 

that it was a new dme. ■ 

Ihe long way home, on the gravel-and-dirt road now 
frosted with fresh snow, skirted the lake which everyone 
called a pond, and was only ten or fifteen minutes longer 
than the short way through the business district of 0^ 
City. 

Randall drove slowly to savor this nostalgic interlude. 

They both looked fuimy, Randall thought, like two 
large stuffed cherubs. In the church vestibule, aware, that 
the temperature had dropped, that the glare from the 
partially hidden sun was deceptive, they had bundled into 
their overcoats and scarves and pulled on their fleece- 
lined gloves. Now, in the rented car (the heater not 
working, naturally), they were insulated from outdoor 
chill and comfortable. 

As in times gone by, his father talked, an occasional 
word slurred due to his infirmity, but talked with an 
energy rekindled, and Randall was pleased to be sUent 
and listen to him. 

“Look at Pike’s Pond out there,” his father was saying. 
“Is there a prettier or more restful natural sight on 
..earth? Tve always told Ed Period that Thoreau would have 

"P'1 it more than Walden Pond had he come out our 

-v. Glad he didn’t. We’d have suffered tourists’ leaving 
Jieir paper plates and empty beer cans forever after. 
But now it’s still as it was when you were a boy of ten 
or twelve. Do you recollect those days, Steve?” 

“I remember. Dad,” said Randall quietly, gazing out at 
the lake, cupped in by the thick wooded areas all around,, 
the water no longer visible. “It’s frozen over.” 

‘Trozen over,” repeated his father. “Whenever it got 
frozen over like that, the ice on’ top maybe six inches 
thick, solid, we used to come here and go ice fishing. 
Remember ice fishing, son?” He did not wait for an 
answer. “Each of us would dig several holes in the ice, 
straight through to the clear water underneath. Then we'd 
set up our traps and lines, only five to a person according 
to the law. Been a long time since I made one of those. 
You’d take the stick, carve a notch on top, set and fasten 
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done. Then a panel of twelve went over the first draf 
to rewse and unify it Finally, one man, a butcher’s soi 
who’d graduated from Oxford at nineteen, Pr. Mile 
“ nith, did the final rewrite, with a bishop overseein] 
m. The result? The fifteen-hundred-page King James Au 
orized Version, published in 1611, five years befon 
lakespeare’s death.” 

“And our International New Testament was preparec 
the same way?” 

RandaU nodded. “Dr. Jeffries created three committeei 
ith five linguists, textual critics, first-century scholars oi 
:ch. Dr. Trautmann advised the committee at Cam' 
idge, and they translated the four gospels and Acts 
•ofessor Sobrier was with the group at Westminster 
id they translated the books from Paul’s Epistle to thi 
omans through Revelation. Dr. Jeffries and his com' 
ittee. at Oxford did the translation of the Petroniui 
irchment, the Gospel According to James, and the an' 
stated material. An awesome job. . . . And Angela 
sre’s our lunch at last.” 

As they ate, the blue awning of the Caf6 de Pool wai 
lUed back. There was no sun. The day remained graj 
id overcast, and the weather was dank and humid. Ran 
ill and Angela diverted themselves by observing the 
idestrians on the street beyond the flower-filled red con- 
iners atop the protective iron railing. 

Randall had just finished eating when a young man 
rculating among the tables, dropped an advertising hand- 
II beside his plate. Randall glanced at it, then blinked 
id held it up. “Angela, what in the devil is this?” 

The handbill read in English: “enjoy wignand fock- 
!G. Comer of Pijlsteeg and Dam.” 

Angela nodded. “Yes. It is a very old bar nearby, and 
e object of much sophomoric humor from tourists. Fock- 
g is a famous Dutch cognac. Would-you like to trj 
imc?” 

Randall discarded the handbill. “No, thanks. And nc 
jokes, I promise you. I think I’d better, get back to tbc 
office — clearheaded.” 
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mur. “I’ve never felt such divine peace. I hope you can 

find it now, too.” 

. Randall drew up before the house, parking at the curb, 
and shutting off the ignition. He turned away from the, 
wheel to tell his father that he believed he would find 
peace, also, somehow, in the same way or in another ■ 
way, but somehow, and to tell him that they were home. 

, But his father’s eyes were closed in sleep, and there 
was an infinite stillness about him. 

Even before Randall took his father’s hand, and touched ' 
his pulse, he had the premonition, and then he knew that 
his father had died. He moved nearer the resting old 
man, and it seemed impossible. His father didn’t look 
dead. The gentle smile on the reposeful face was as alive ' 
as ever. 

Randall brought the limp body to him, inside his arms, 
cradling the old gray head against his chest. 

“No, Dad,” he whhpered, “don’t go away, don’t leave 
me.” He rocked his father in his arms, and the voice of 
his childhood pleaded out of the past. “Stay, Pa, please, 
you can’t leave me alone.” 

He clutched his father closer and closer, refusing to. 
accept it, frying to will him alive. 

■ The old man couldn’t be dead, simply couldn’t be, but 
•ier a while he knew that he wasn’t and never would 
ue, and then he released him, at last. 

The funeral services in the chapel of the funeral home 
had ended, and the last of the many mourners had filed 
past the open casket and were gathering outside in the 
snow, and now Randall, supporting his mother, led her 
away from the casket and at the exit turned her over to 
Clare and Uncle Herman. 

He kissed her on the forehead. “It’ll be all right, 
Mom. He’s at peace.” 

He lingered a moment, watching them lead her outside 
to where Judy, Ed Period, and Tom Carey were waiting 
beyond the hearse.' 

Alone in the chapel, he looked around the sanctuary 
of last farewell helplessly: the rows of seats now empty! 
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“And yon take your shower now.” 

He went through the bathroom door next to the b 
The floor tiles were cold, -and he hastily pulled the thi 
fluffy pink bath mat off its towel bar, unfolded it, thr 
it in front of the tub. He took off his jock shorts, toss 
them aside, removed the hand shower from its holt 
above the faucets, and started the shower going, adju 
ing the warm and cold untfl the spray was lukewarm. 

Stepping into the tub, Randall drew the pink curtt 
across the tub to protect the floor from the spray. Tumi 
the hard spray on his face, shoulders, chest, he imraedia! 
ly felt better. For several minutes, humming to himself, 
reveled in the water beating and splashing against I 
flesh. Feeling refreshed, he sought the soap, and rubb 
the bar across his body, imtil he was covered with a do; 
of bubbling white foam. 

As he put the soap back in its holder, he heard 
metallic scraping, and swung around so quickly he e 
most slipped. The curtain had been pushed aside. Ange 
stood there, entirely nude, and he could only blink at th 
sight of the gorgeous face, abundant quivering breasts wii 
their crimson nipples, wide hips enclosing the mat of pub 
hair barely hiding the soft vaginal crease. 

^ Wordlessly, she stepped into the tub across from hin 
^he picked up the soap, smiled at him, and said, “I wt 

■L, too, Steve.” 

She began to soap him some more, all down his bod] 
along his hips, and the inside of his legs, and he tume 
the hand shower upon her. “How does it feel?” he askec 

“Oooh — good, good, good. Here, let me soap myself. 

He directed the hand shower away, watched her cove 
herself with soap until she resembled an ethereal creatur 
composed of a million bubbles. 

As the bubbles slowly broke, dissolved, revealing Ih 
hardened nipple of one breast, then the other, and th 
rivulets of soap and water ran down her belly and con 
verged upon the V formed by her legs, he felt thi 
throbbing ins’de him and the swelling between his legs 
He dropped the hand shower and grabbed for her, an< 
she slithered into his arms and against his soapy body. 
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mur. “Fve never felt such, divine peace, I hope you can 

jSnd it now, too.” 

Randall drew up before the house, parking at the curb, 
and shutting off fte ignition. He turned away from the 
wheel, to tell his father that he believed he would find 
peace, also, . somehow, in the same way or in another 
way, but somehow, and to tell him that they were home. 

But his father’s eyes were closed in sleep, and there 
was an infinite stillness about him. 

Even before Randall took his father’s hand, and touched 
his pulse, he had the premonition, and then he knew that 
his father had died. He moved nearer the resting old 
man, and it seemed impossible. His father didn’t look 
dead. The gentle smile on the reposeful face was as alive 
as ever. 

Randall brought the limp body to him, inside his arms, 
cradling the old gray head against his chest. 

“No, Dad,” he whispered, “don’t go away, don’t leave 
me.” He rocked his father in his arms, and the voice of 
his childhood pleaded out of the past. “Stay, Pa, please, 
you can’t leave me alone.” 

He clutched his father closer and closer, refusing to 
' accept it, trying to will him alive. 

The old man couldn’t be dead, simply couldn’t be, but 

ter a while he knew that he wasn’t and never would 
e, and then he released him, at last. 

The funeral services in the chapel of the funeral home 
had ended, and the last of the many mourners had filed 
past the open casket and were gathering outside in the 
snow, and now Randall, supporting his mother, led her 
away from the casket and at. the exit turned her over to 
Clare and Uncle Herman. 

■ He kissed her on the forehead. “It’ll be all right. 
Mom. He’s at peace.” 

He lingered a moment, watching them lead her outside 
to where Judy, Ed Period, and Toin Carey were waitiog 
beyond the hearse. 

Alone in the chapel, he looked around the sanctuaiy 
of last farewell helplessly: the rows of seats now empty. 
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“And you take your shower now.” , 

He went through the bathroom door next to the bed. 
The floor tiles were cold, -and he hastily pulled the thick 
fluffy pink bath mat off its towel bar, unfolded it, threw 
it in front of the tub. He took off his jock- shorts, tossed 
them aside, removed the hand shower from its holder 
above the faucets, and started the shower going, adjust- 
ing the warm and cold until the spray was lukewarm. 

Stepping into the tub, Randall drew the pink curtain 
across the tub to protect the floor from the spray. Turning 
the hard spray on his face, shoulders, chest, he immediate- 
ly felt better. For several minutes, humming to himself, he 
reveled in the water beating and splashing against his 
flesh. Feeling refreshed, he sought the soap, and rubbed 
the bar across his body, tmtil he was covered with a cloak 
of bubbling white foam. 

As he put the soap back in its holder, he heard a 
metallic scraping, and svnmg around so quickly he al- 
most slipped. The curtain had been pushed aside. Angela 
stood there, entirely nude, and he could only blink at this 
sight of the gorgeous face, abundant quivering breasts with 
their crimson nipples, wide hips enclosing the mat of pubic 
hair barely hiding the soft vaginal crease. 

Wordlessly, she stepped into the tub across from him, 

- ■ picked up the soap, smiled at him, and said, “I was 
'it, too, Steve.” 

She began to soap him some more, all down his body, 
along his hips, and the inside of his legs, and he turned 
the hand shower upon her. “How does it feel?” he asked. 

“Oooh — good, good, good. Here, let me soap myself.’’ 

He directed the hand shower away, watched her cover 
herself with soap until she resembled an ethereal creature 
composed of a million bubbles. • 

As the bubbles slowly broke, dissolved, revealing the 
hardened nipple of one breast, then the other, and the 
rivulets of soap and water ran down her belly and con- 
verged upon the V formed by her legs, he felt the 
throbbing ins’de him and the swelling between his legs. 
He dropped the hand shower and grabbed for her, and 
she slithered into his arms and against his soapy body. 
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the casket to join the othexs in the concluding lits c 

passage. 

The next hoxir, at the cemetery, he lived tiirough in 
daze. 

At the graveside, standing before the closed cofSn an 
the heap of dirt, he recited the prayer for his departe 
parent. 

“Father of all mercy, seeing eyes and hearing ear, o 
h’sten to my plea for Nathan, the old man, and sen 
Michael, the chief of your angels, and Gabriel, your mes 
senger of light, and the armies of your angels, so that the 
may march with the soul of my father, Nathan, until the 
bring him to you on high.” 

Not until they had left the cemetery in the two limoc 
sines, heading back to the house to receive friends an 
family coming to pay their respects, did Randall reca 
with a start the familiar graveside prayer again and real 
ize its source. 

It was the prayer read by Jesus at tbe graveside c* 
His father, Joseph, and reported in the Gospel According 
to James. 

A prayer as reported by James the Just or by Robert 
Lebrun. 

Somehow, for Randall, it didn’t matter anymore, not 
goddam bit. The words would comfort his father on 
I.L last journey, and whatever their origin, they were 
sacred and they were right. 

His head had cleared and the constriction had gone 
from his chest. A half mile from the house, he requested 
the driver from the funeral parlor to stop and let him out. 

“Don’t worry. Mom,” he said. *T just want some air. 
rU catch up with you and Qaie and Judy in a few min- 
utes. I’ll be fine. Just see that you take care.” 

On the sidewalk, he waited until the limousine was out 
of sight, then avoiding a youngster flopping on a sled, 
Randall removed his gloves, thrust his hands in the pockets 
of his overcoat, and started to walk. 

Five blocks later, as the gray wooden-and-stucco house 
came into view, the snow began to fall again, light, thin 
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“And yon take yonr shower now.” 

He went through the bathroom door next to the bed. 
The floor tiles were cold, -and he hastily pulled the thick 
flufEy pink bath mat off its towel bar, unfolded it, threw 
it in front of the tub. He took off his jock shorts, tossed 
them aside, removed the hand shower from its holder 
above the faucets, and started the shower going, adjust- 
ing the warm and cold until the spray was lukewarm. 

Stepping into the tub, Randall drew the pink curtain 
across the tub to protect the floor from the spray. Turning 
the hard spray on his face, shoulders, chest, he immediate- 
ly felt better. For several minutes, humming to himself, he 
reveled in the water beating and splashing against his 
flesh. Feeling refreshed, he sought the soap, and rubbed 
the bar across his body, until he was covered with a cloak 
of bubbling white foam. 

As he put the soap back in its holder, he heard a 
metallic scraping, and swung around so quickly he al- 
most slipped. The curtain had been pushed aside. Angela 
stood there, entirely nude, and he could only blink at this 
sight of the gorgeous face, abundant quivering breasts with 
their crimson nipples, wide hips enclosing the mat of pubic 
hair barely hiding the soft vagjnal crease. 

Wordlessly, she stepped into the tub across from him. 
She picked up the soap, smiled at him, and said, “I was 
C too, Steve.” 

She began to soap him some more, all down his body, 
along his hips, and the inside of his legs, and he turned 
the hand shower upon her. “How does it feel?” he asked. 

“Oooh — good, good, good. Here, let me soap myself.” 

He directed the hand shower away, watched her cover 
herself with soap until she resembled an ethereal creature 
composed of a million bubbles. 

As the bubbles slowly broke, dissolved, revealing the 
hardened nipple of one breast, then the other, and the 
rivulets of soap and water ran down her belly and con- 
verged upon the V formed by her legs, he felt the 
throbbing ins'de him and the swelling between his legs. 
He dropped the hand shower and grabbed for her, and 
she slithered into his arms and against his soapy body. 
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“I hear you, man! You’ve got a deal! What a C3ins( 
mas present!” ' ", 

‘‘For me, too, Jim,” Randall said quietly. “See you a 
the barricades.” 

Wien he returned to Wanda, and took her bag froc 
her, he could see that her cheeks were , wet and her fac 
was glowing. “Oh, Steve, Steve — she said, and chbkei 
up. 

“You get back to your typing, girl,” he said gruffly 
“and leave the foolishness to me.” 

He saw her downstairs and into her taxi. As the cai 
started, she rolled down the rear window. 

She put her head out. “Just wanted to say I like you 
two girls, boss, I like them very much. A winning parlay 
for sure. Play it. They’re in the backyard making a snoW' 
man. Happy New Year, boss!” 

The taxi sped away. 

He turned back to the house, considered going inside, 
but there was time enough for that. 

There was still some unfinis hed business, the , last of it, 
and it was in the backyard. 

He walked slowly fflongside the house, brushing the 
- soft snowflakes from his cheeks, 

''\_He knew that he had finally found for himself the 
:/ wer to Pilate’s classic question, the one that had 

M .i«d him all the summer and since. 

Pilate’s question: What is truth? 

He had thought it a question for which there was nc 
answer. Now, he knew that he bad been wrong. There 
was an answer. 

Enjoying the melting snow on his face, he mouthed 
the answer to himself; Truth is love. 

And to love, one must jbelieve; in self, in others, in 
the underlying purpose of all living things and in the plan 
behind eristence itself. 

That is truth, he told himself. 

He arrived at the expanse of white snow behind the 
house, for the first time feeling as his father had always 
wanted him to feel, at peace, unafraid, and not alone. 

Ahead, there loomed the huge,- f unny snowman, .and 
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“And you take your shower now.” 

He went through the bathroom, door next to the bed. 
The floor tiles were cold, -and he hastily pulled the thick 
fluffy pink bath mat off its towel bar, unfolded it, threw 
it in front of the tub. He took off his jock shorts, tossed 
them aside, removed the hand shower from its holder 
above the faucets, and started the shower going, adjust- 
ing the warm and cold until the spray was lukewarm. 

Stepping into the tub, Randall drew the pink curtain 
across the tub to protect the floor from the spray. Turning 
the hard spray on his face, shoulders, chest, he immediate- 
ly felt better. For several minutes, humming to himself, he 
reveled in the water beating and splashing against his 
flesh. Feeling refreshed, he sought the soap, and rubbed 
the bar across his body, until he was covered with a cloak 
of bubbling white foam. 

As he put the soap back in its holder, he heard a 
metallic scraping, and swung around so quickly he al- 
most slipped. The curtain had been pushed aside. Angela 
stood there, entirely nude, and he could only blink at this 
si^t of the gorgeous face, abundant quivering breasts with 
their crimson nipples, wide hips enclosing the mat of pubic 
hair barely hiding the soft va^nal crease. 

Wordlessly, she stepped into the tub across from him. 
She picked up the soap, smiled at him, and said, “I was 
. St, too, Steve.” 

She began to soap him some more, all down his body, 
along his hips, and the inside of his legs, and he turned 
the hand shower upon her, “How does it feel?” he asked. 

“Oooh — good, good, good. Here, let me soap myself.” 

He directed the hand shower away, watched her cover 
herself with soap until she resembled an ethereal creature 
composed of a million bubbles. 

As the bubbles slowly broke, dissolved, revealing the 
hardened nipple of one breast, then the other, and the 
rivulets of soap and water ran down her belly and con- 
verged upon the V formed by her legs, he felt the 
throbbing ins'de him and the swelling between his legs- 
He dropped the hand shower and grabbed for her, and 
she slithered into his arms and against his soapy body. 
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“And you take yoiur skower now.” 

He went through the bathroom door next 
rhe floor tiles were cold, -and he hastily pulle 
iuffy pink bath mat off its towel bar, unfoldt 
t in front of the tub. He took off his jock sh 
hem aside, removed the hand shower from 
ibove the faucets, and started the shower go 
ng the warm and cold until flae spray was lukew 

Stepping into the tub, Randall drew the p 
icross the tub to protect the floor from the spri 
he hard spray on his face, shoulders, chest, he 
y felt better. For several minutes, humming to 
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lesh. Feeling refreshed, he sought the soap, i 
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)f bubbling white foam. 

As he put the soap back in its holder, 1 
netallic scraping, and swung around so qui( 
nost slipped. The curtain had been pushed asi 
tood there, entirely nude, and he could only h 
light of the gorgeous face, abundant quivering I 
heir crimson nipples, wide hips enclosing the m 
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Wordlessly, she stepped into the tub across 
Jhe picked up the soap, smiled at him, and si 
" t, too, Steve.” 

She began to soap him some more, all dowi 
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he hand shower upon her. “How does it feel?’ 
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He directed the hand shower away, watched 
lerself with soap until she resembled an ethere 
omposed of a million bubbles. • 

As the bubbles slowly broke, dissolved, re 
gardened nipple of one breast, then the othe 
ivulets of soap and water ran down her bell) 
urged upon the V formed by her legs, h 
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the warm and cold until the spray was lukewarm, 
tepping into the tub, Randall drew the pink curtain 
)ss the tub to protect the floor from the spray. Turning 
hard spray on his face, shoulders, chest, he imraediate- 
elt better. For several minutes, humming to himself, be 
iled in the water beating and splashing against his 
h. Feeling refreshed, he sought the soap, and rubbed 
bar across his body, until he was covered with a cloak 
lubbling white foam. 

^s he put the soap back in its holder, he heard a 
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“Certainly there is one who is disloyal. I can think of i 

other method.” 

“There must be a better way,” said Dr. Deichhardt 

Randall, half listening, was trying to fasten on to 
fleeting thought that had passed through his head. H 
imagination had been awakened, and his mind was chur 
ing. The very means by which they had been betray* 
migjit be used a second time to trap the betrayer. I 
tried to think it through, ignoring the helpless voic 
around him, and the notion developed in seconds, logic 
and foolproof. 

Suddenly, he interrupted the others, “I have i 
idea,” he said. “It might work. It is something we can t 
immediately.” 

The conference room hushed. He felt every eye upc 
him. He stood up, rubbing his pipe thoughtfully, and 1 
paced a few steps behind his chair and returned to t) 
table. 

“It’s almost too simple, but I can’t find a flaw in it 
he told the group, “Listen. Suppose we invent a secot 
top-secret memorandum, a follow-up one concerning o 
uo' .otion plans. What it contains does not matter, 
look Iflce a piece of hard information about our pr 
.t;- -tion that would logically come right after the roy 
. .Hce announcement. Say we send this memo to the san 
people who received the other memo — ^well, we dot 
have to include anyone in this room — you’re in on it — b 
we’ll send copies to every one of the others. Each coj 
of the new memo would be exactly the same, except f 
one word. In each memo there would be one word not 
the others. We would keep a record of the person to who 
we sent the memo — and beside his name we would j' 
the unique word that was in his memo. Do you see wh 
I’m driving at? When the memo goes out, the person be: 
who is betraying us will pass it on word for word to c 
Vroome, isn’t that so? Your informer in de Vroome 
headquarters would learn of it and report' back' to yo; 
Since no memorandum would be precisely the same i 
the others, because of the single word change, you’d loc 
for the different word in the memo de Vroome receive 
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Iries would likely share his own memorandum with his 
protege. • 

"Fine, Naomi,” said Randall. "Those arc the ones 
who’ll get our new memo.” 

Dr. Deichhardt uttered a heavy sigh. “It is difficult even 
to imagine one of them betraying us. Each has been 
cleared, most of them have been with Resurrection Two 
from the outset, and all have a personal stake in the 
security of the new Bible.” 

“Someone did it. Professor,” said Wheeler. 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so. . . . Go ahead, Mr. Randall.” 
Randall resumed. “Okay, let’s say the .memorandum 
reads something like this: ‘Confidential. It has been de- 
cided to follow the royal palace announcement of our 
publication — the announcement day dedicated to the 
glory of Jesus Christ — ^with twelve successive days ded- 
icated to the twelve disciples the New Testament 
mentions by name. These days will be devoted to public 
affairs celebrating the new Bible. The firct nf twelve 
days ^11 be dedicated to the disciplS ^Sew ’ Ok^wc 
send that memorandum n.- UKay, 

for Dr. Jeffries becomes n;?- i code name 

. .. "e another copy of the m? ® Amdrew. Now vve pre- 
.ents except the exactly the same 

first of the twdL^ f sentence. This would read: 
i ■ Phhip.’ We send dedicated to the 

oer. The code name for iSSt to Helen de 

Philip. The third memr. j ®oer becomes Discipl® 

■ends its last ^ 

for Zaoi,“VbIS dSS- ?• 

the lisL imf/'t.ir, ^ Thomas. And so on down 

recipient of ^ ^ different disciple to each different 
. t Wow L^ d If gets back to «s 

the mcmorandi ^ 5°°ine got his hands on one copy of 
member nf n likely he obtained it from the 

!p-m to whom it had been seat. If we 


. w wnom i_ 

s copy has — ^let’s say — the disciple An- 


drpnr — ^lei S say — the discipie 

weak Unl-^ that for whatever moUves our 

weak link is Dr, Jeffnes. Is that clear?” 
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fries would likely share his own memorandum with his 
protege. 

“Fine, Naomi,” said RandalL “'Diose are the ones 
who’ll get our new memo.” 

Dr. Deichhardt uttered a heavy sigh. “It is difficult even 
to ima^ne one of them betraying us. Each has been 
cleared, most of them have been with Resurrection Two 
from the outset, and all have a personal stake in the 
security of the new Bible.” 

“Someone did it. Professor,” said Wheeler. 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so, . . . Go ahead, Mr. Randall.” 

Randall resumed. “Okay, let’s say the memorandum 
reads something like this; ‘Confidential, It has been de- 
cided to follow the royal palace announcement of our 
publication — the announcement day dedicated to the 
glory of Jesus Christ — ^with twelve successive days ded- 
icated to the twelve disciples the New Testament 
mentions by name. These days will be devoted to public 
affairs celebrating the new Bible. The first of the twelve 
days will be dedicated to the disciple Andrew.’ Okay, we 
• send that memorandum to Dr. Jeffries. The code name 
i. Jeffries becomes Disciple Andrew. Now we pre- 
Other copy of the memorandum, exactly the same 
. . except for the last sentence. This would read: 
■first of the twelve days will be dedicated to the 
> ‘le Philip.’ We send this memorandum to Helen de 

■''T. The code name for Helen de Boer becomes Disciple 
Philip. The third memorandum, the same as the others, 
ends its last sentence-with the disciple Thomas. We send 
this to the Reverend Zachery, Thereafter, the code name 
for Zachery becomes Disciple Thomas. And so on down 
the list, matching a different disciple to each different 
recipient of the memorandum. If word gets back to us 
tomorrow that de Vroome got his hands on one copy of 
the memorandum, it is likely he obtained it from the 
member of our group to whom it had been sent. If we 
learn de Vroome’s copy has — ^let’s say — the disciple An- 
drew in it, then we know that for whatever motives our 
weak link is Dr. Jeffries. Is that clear?” 
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twelve had received their memorandums and signed for 

them. 

That had been more than five hours ago. If the con- 
tents were going to be relayed to de Vroome, Randall 
was certain that the cleric had the information in hand 
by now. Randall could only 'hope that their own spy, 
planted inside de Vroome’s operation, would remain un- 
detected, vigilant, and would report the exact version of 
the blue memorandum that the enemy had received. 

Again, Randall tried to deduce which of their own, for 
motives of love or money, was selling them out 

He could not begin to imagine. He could only pray, 
pray that the impostor be caught and removed before he 
laid hands on their precious secret, the advance edition of 
the International New Testament (hat Herr Hennig would 
soon deliver from Mainz. 

While still in his office, Randall had telephoned Angela 
to ask her to join him for a late dinner. Although fatigued, 
he had been unable to resist seeing her this evening. They 
had dined quietly together in the elegant restaurant of 
the Hotel Polen, and exchanged reminiscences of their 
own lives. Afterwards, even though he was tired, Randall ■ 
knew that it would have been impossible for him to part 
.from tliis girl were it not for the fact that he would be 
■ oing her again in the morning. He had dropped her off _ 

the Victoria Hotel, and even now, returning to his own 
jlace, he could still feel the fingering softness of her lips 
on his own. 

His car was turning left, and a minute later, having 
bade Theo good night, Randall stood on the sidewalk be- 
fore the Amslcl. 

About to go into the hotel, he heard someone call out 
to him. He stopped, turned around, as the man hailing 
him emerged sri^tly from the shadows of the parking 
island. 

“Mr. Randall!” the man called out a second time. “One 
moment, please!” 

The man striding toward him became fully visible in 
the illumination from the hotel, 

Cedric Plummer. 
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ith de Vroome for the London Daily Courier. It 
jen an exclusive and lengthy firsthand interv 
amehow, for Randall, it lent credibility to Plumn 
aim of friendship with the Dutch cleric. 

Randall considered a meeting with de Vroome 
offered many pitfaUs, offsetting the advantages, Bui 
irresistible factor prodded Randall. The only shadow 
had fallen across Randall’s future and the success of 1 
lurection Two had been the shadow of the enigma 
de Vroome. It was not often that one had the chanc 
come face to face with the enemy’ who had cast 
shadow. Truly irresistible, this opportunity. Dorainet 
Vroome was big game, the biggest. 

Randall stared at the anxious journalist. “When ( 
de Vroome want to see me?” Randall asked. 

“Now, right now, if it is convenient for you.” 

“It must be urgent if he wants to see mC at this 
hour.” 

“I can’t say whether it is urgent, I know he’s a n 
person.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In his office at the Westerkerk.” 

“Okay, let’s find out what the great man wants.” 

Minutes later they were driving in Plummer’s five-y 
'old Jaguar coupe along the darkened Prinseugracht— 
Canal of the Princes — ^which snaked around the wes 
perimeter of Amsterdam’s central city and the Dam. S 
low in a bucket seat of the sport car, Rapdall stu< 
Plummer’s profile — the thinning hair, small eyes, coloi 
complexion enlivened only by the tuft of beard — 
he speculated on just how close the British journalist 
to the powerful leader of religious radicalism. 

“Plummer, I’m curious about de Vroome aud youri 
You called him your friend — ” 

“That’s right.” Plummer kept his eyes on the road. 

“What kind of friend? Are you his press propagan 
and in his pay? >^e you working for his reform m( 
ment? Or are you rherely one of his many spies?” 

Plummer’s ring-laden fingers left the wheel and we 
several times m a gesture of dismissal, a gestiue pecul 
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this community to head one individual local church, the 
most important one in Holland, true, but still one church. 
He has told me time and again that he has no special 
authority eyen in his own church. His only power derives 
from his personality. His sole duties are to speak well and 
listen well, and never to forget that his church is really 
the people’s church. I mention this so that you will un- 
derstand the man you are about to meet.” 

“You make him sound like a simple neighborhood 
pastor,” said Randall. “I’ve heard he’s the leader of the 
Radicd Reform Christian Movement, with legions of cler- 
ical and lay followers throughout the world.” , 

“That is true, also,” agreed Plummer, “but it doesn’t 
contradict what I was saying. On a local level he carries 
no more weight than a peasant. And this very fact — ^that 
in practice he is what he preaches, the incarnation of a 
relevant people’s faith — ^is what makes him a king abroad. 
As for being branded a radical, the word is made to 
sound so ominous. A radical is simply someone who wishes 
to make immediate fundamental and drastic changes in the 
existing order. In that sense, yes, Dominee de Vroome is 
a radical church leader.” 

' Plummer pointed over the steering wheel. “There it 
. is, his headquarters, the Westerkerk, consecrated in 1631, 

■ like a cross in neoclassic style, probably the highest 
. cr in Amsterdam. Ugly pile, eh? But it is Holland’s 
first church — Dutch royalty is married there — and de 
Vroome’s presence probably makes it Protestantism’s first 
church.” 

They parked in the Westermarkt, and Randall waited in 
the square while the Englishman locked his Jaguar. 

To Randall, the house of worship ahead resembled an 
oversized Dutch house crowned by a stark steeple reach- 
ing for the sky. This combination made it appear both 
friendly and forbidding, exactly like its main tenant, Ran- 
dall suspected. Examining the fasade more "carefully in the 
lamplight, Randall could see that it was constructed of 
smair bricks that had aged from red to brown, and now 
looked like dried blood. Randall decided that the total 
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They went up four steps to the bungalow door which bore 
one word: costerij. 

“The main church entrance is locked,” Plummer ex- 
plained. “This is'the guardian’s house.” 

The door was unlocked, and they were in an entry hall, 

“Let me find out where the Dominee is,” said Plummer. 
He continued into the bungalow, and disappeared. Ran- 
dall heard his voice and a feminine voice, an exchange in 
Dutch, and then Plummer reappeared and gestured to- 
ward a large door. "He’s inside the church,” 

Randall followed the journalist into the, church. The 
interior was vast and cavernous, and only one of the four 
bronze chandeliers hanging from the vaulted ceiling was 
lit, leaving most of the church hidden in darkness. Except 
for the red strip of carpeting which covered the plank 
floor up the middle aisle, and formed a cross with an 
intersecting strip of carpeting at the center of the church, 
one had the impression of severity and austerity. Instead 
of pews, there were rows of chairs covered in green vel- 
vet, attached to one another so that they seemed like 
benches, and all the rows faced toward one prominent 
roofed balcony constructed between stone columns at the 
center of this place of worship. This, Randall guessed, was 
the preacher’s rostrum. 

Plummer had been sc annin g the interior, and now he 
■pointed toward the center. “There he is. In the front 
row, across from the pulpit.” 

•Randall focused his eyes, and finally made out the 
solitary figure of a clergyman, swathed in black, hunched 
forward in a chair, elbows on his knees, head buried in 
his hands. 

“He is meditating,” said Plummer in a respectful whis- 
per. 

'Hie distant figure moved. The head lifted, turned in 
their direction, but the lighting was too poor for Randall 
to be certain that they had been noticed, 

Plummer touched Randall. “He knows you’re here. Let’s 
wait in his ofiBce. It’ll only be a minute or two.” 

They returned to the entry hall of the guardian’s house, 
climbed a short staircase. At the top were two signs. The 
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facial features were ascetic and cadaverous, a high, line 
brow, hooded eyes - that were disarmingly powder-blui 
sunken cheeks, a nearly lipless mouth, a lantern jav 
Although his body was cloaked in the cassock, Randa 
guessed that the frame beneath was sinewy and spare. 

From across the room, Plummer, reduced to a 
unctuous Uriah Keep, had stammered, “Dominee — ^this : 
Mr. Steven Randall. 1^. Randall — ^Dominee de Vroome, 

Unceremoniously, de Vroome dropped the cats to th 
rug, stepped forward, lank arm extended, and he shoo 
Randall’s hand quickly, briefly. 

“Welcome to the Westerkerk,” he said. His voice W£ 
subdued, but throaty and vibrant. “It is generous of yo 
to come at this hour. I will try not to keep you too Ion' 
I had heard of you, of course. I thought a meeting migl 
be to the advantage of both of us. I would suggest yo 
sit on the sofa. It is the most comfortable place in th 
room. It may even tend to lower your resistance.” 

A cool customer, Randall thought, as he sank down o. 
. the couch. Cool, urbane, formidable. 

“What makes you think I have any resistance t 
lower?” asked Randall. 

Dominee de Vroome did not reply. He made a gestur 
^. toward Plummer that told the journalist he could remai 

the office, Plummer lowered himself nervously into : 
chair against the bookcases and seemed to melt into th 
books. Dominee de Vroome glanced at his desk top, as i 
checking for messages. Then, satisfied, he came to a chai 
directly facing Randall, gathered his cassock about him 
and sat down. 

He addressed himself to Randall. “I would assume tha 
as a new member of Resurrection Two — whatever tlia 
idiotic code name may mean, although I believe I cai 
conjecture a correct answer — ^I would assume that yoi 
have already been carefully briefed about me, about m; 
role as an opponent to the religious orthodoxy your em 
ployers represent. Therefore, haying heard only one sid' 
of it, and out of a natural loyalty toward those for wbor 
you work, you would have to regard me as the Devil in 
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gion. Dr. Bultmann believed, we must, rid the New 
Testament of the Virgin Birth, the miracles, the Resur- 
rection, the unscientific prom.ises of heaven or threats 
of hell. As the heirs of aU the investigators from Galileo 
and Newton to Mendel and Darwin, we find it implausible 
to accept, as Alan Watts has pointed out, ‘the inheritance 
of Original Sin from Adam, the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary, the Virgin Birth of Jesus, the Atonement for sin 
by his Crucifixion, his physical Resurrection from his death, 
Ms corporeal Ascension into Heaven, and the resurrection 
of our bodies from death on the morning of the Last 
Jud^ent, which will consign us both physically and 
spiritually to everlasting bliss Or everlasting torture.* In 
order to believe, what modem man wants and can 
accept as plausible is a message from a wise man or 
teacher, who might have been named Jesus, a message 
that helps modem man to contend with the reality of 
existence — or, as one Oxford theologian summarized Dr. 
Bultmann’s thinking, to give every person a message ‘by 
which he can face up to his being one who is going to 
die and so begin to live authentically.’ In short, to para- 
phrase something said of Renan, we have to produce a 
person who is not possessed by faith, but who possesses 
faith. Do I make myself clear, Mr. Randall?” 

. ■ ' “You do, Dominee.” 

“We have reached the stage where I believe it neces- 
sary, for our time, to revise the Scriptures more radically, 
if fee gospel is to be a useful instrument in assisting and 
saving modem man. Beh'ef in Jesus Christ as a Messiah 
or as a historical being is of no importance to religion 
today. What is of importance is rereading, in new depth, 
the social message of the early Christians. It does not 
matter who spoke the message or who wrote it. R does 
matter what meaning the message can have today, es- 
pecially when the message is freed of its supematur^ Md 
mythical elements, and strained and purified to leave its 
residue of love of man for man and its belief in brother- 
hood. Which brings me to the conservatives, the keepers of 
the old Christ and the old myths, whom you are prepared 
to represent — 
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ical spirit — one world in one church— will prevail. This 
church will not promote a blind faith, miracles, celibacy 
and irrefutable authority for its clergy. This church wiU 
reject riches, will spend its money on its people and not 
on massive cathedrals like the Westerkerk, Westminster 
Abbey, Notre Dame, St. Patrick’s in New York. It will 
work in the community, through small groups which will 
not suffer sermonizing but v/ill enjoy spiritual celebra- 
tions, It will integrate minorities, it will acknowledge the 
equality of women, it will promote social action. It will 
support birth control, abortion, artificial insemination, 
psychiatric help, sex education. It will oppose govern- 
ments and private industries that are in the business of 
killing, oppressing, polluting, exploiting. It will be a church 
of social compassion, and its clergy and its members will 
act out, will live, not merely mouth, the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

“And you don’t feel the theologians and publishers at 
Resurrection Two want that kind of Christianity, too?” 

Dc Vroome’s mouth curved into a lipless smile again. 
“Do you think they want what I want, what the great 
mass of people want? If so, you ask .them. Ask why 
they oppose my movement, if it is not merely to preserve 
their traditional ways and their hierarchy. Ask them 
why, in matters of Christian ethics, they always vacillate 
from compromise to obdurate fanaticism. Compromise is 
s. Fanaticism is excess of zeal, and therefore lack 
of love. There is a third solution — that of the hour — that 
of solving the immediate needs of our fellows and neigh- 
bors. Ask your associates whether they are prepared to' 
give up dogmatic church teachings for free discussions. 
Ask them what they are doing — now — about race rela- 
tions, poverty, the unequal distribution of wealth. Ask 
them whether they are prepared to. surrender their fat 
institutions for a universal Christian community, where 
the minister or priest is not a special person, not a digni- 
tary, but simply a servant who can bring to those who 
employ him a spiritual life. Ask them these questions, 
Mr. Randall, and when you have their answers, you will 
understand what they will not understand. That the main 
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“Can’t yon? Have you ever heard of die World Counca 
of Churches?” 

“Of course. My father is a clergyman. I’ve heard him 
speak of it.” 

“Do you know anything about it?” de Vroome persisted 
tenaciously. ' ' 

Randall hesitated. “It’s — as I recall — it’s an interna- 
tional organization that includes most Protestant church 
groups. I can’t recall any details.” 

“AUow me to refresh yoim memory, and in so doing, 
paint you a clearer picture of your unselfish Dr. Jeffries.” 
The Dutch cleric’s countenance had, in Randall’s eyes, 
frosted over. The vibrant voice had become harder. “The 
World Council of Churches in Geneva is composed of 239 
Protestant, Orthodox, Anglican churches from ninety na- 
tions. These churches possess 400,000,000 members 
throughout the world. The World Council is the only reli- 
gious organization outside of Rome with a potential of 
authority and control that matches the Vatican. Yet, since 
its formation in this city in 1948, and to this day, it has in 
no way resembled the Vatican. As the first general secre- 
tary announced at the first assembly, ‘We are a Council 
of Churches, not the Council of one undivided Church.’ 

. And as the third assembly proclaimed from India, ‘The 
World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches 
which confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
according to the Scriptures.’ In short, the Council is a 
loosely knit body of varied churches with different social ; 
and racial backgrounds, seeking interchurch communica- ■ 
tion, seeking Christian unity, striving for a consensus of 
faith and common social action. Between its assemblies, j 
held every five or sue years, its policy is implemented by 
a Central Committee and an Executive Conunittee, 'Now, 
the two most active positions in the organization are j 
&ose of the general secretary, who has a full-time pay- v 
ing job, and the chairman, who has an honorary job. Of j, 
this pair, the general secretary, who heads the Geneva . 
staff of two hundred persons, who is the liaison officer be- « 
tween member churches, who speaks for the Council to the -i: 
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“Can’t you? Have you ever heard of the World Council 
of Churches?” 

“Of course. My father is a clergyman. I’ve heard him 
speak of it.” 

“Do you know anything about it?” de Vroome persisted 
tenaciously. ' . 

Randall hesitated. “It’s — as I recall — ^it’s an interna- 
tional organization that includes most Protestant church 
groups. I can’t recall any details.” 

“Allow me to refresh your memory, and in so doing, 
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“Let me reframe and pose my question again ” sdd 
Randall. “Do you tMnk Dr. Jeffries wU make it?” 

“No,” said Dominee de Vroome flatly. The lipless 
smile once more. “No, he will not make it, and they will 
not make it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I intend to stop them. I intend to stop them 
by demolishing Jeffries’ springboard to power — ^your new 
Bible — ^by discrediting and destroying it before you can 
announce it and circulate it among the public. Once that 
is done, there will be another general secretary for the 
World Council of Churches. You see, Mr. Randall, I 
intend to be the next general secretary.” 

Randall showed bis amazement. “You? But I thou^t 
you were against ecclesiastical authority and — ” 

“I am,” de Vroome said brusquely. “That is why I 
must be the next general secretary of the World Council. 
To protect it from the power-hungry. To preserve it for 
Christian unity. To make it even more responsive to so- 
cial change.” 

Randall felt bewilderment. He could not perceive wheth- 
er the Dominee was honest in the virtues he professed, 
or he was himself as ambitious and political as those he 
' opposed. And there was something more. De Vroome had 
; ■ spoken of the need to destroy the new Bible. Randall 
a that he must confront the Dominee with the unrea- 
sonableness of his determination to destroy. 

“I can’t comment on who should be the next general 
secretary of the World Council,” said Randall. “But I 
feel I can and must comment on an attitude you’ve taken 
toward a revised version of the New Testament that yfiu 
have never seen, never read, know little about. Political 
advantages aside, I really can’t see how you can wish to 
destroy — ^that was your word, destroy — a Bible that may 
provide miUions of people with comfort, with new faith 
and new hope, a work that may promote brotherhood and 
love, the very ends you seek with your movement. How 
do you find it morally defensible to destroy the Word 
when you know nothing of its message?” 

De Vroome frowned. “I don’t need to know its message 
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ican religious publisher, who hired you for this project 
What do you know of him? Do you know that this captain 
of industry was on the verge of bankruptcy when he 
arranged to sell out his firm to Mr. Toweiy, president 
of the cartel Cosmos Enterprises? Yes, it is true. But 
the deal has not yet been consummated. It .is contingent 
on the successful publication of your new Bible. For 
Wheeler, the new Bible must be a success if he is to sur- 
vive in business and retain his social station. As for 
Towery, his only interest in taking over Wheeler’s pub- 
lishing house is to acquire the prestige his connection with 
the new Bible will give him in his prominent Baptist 
circle. That is the reason Wheeler hired you — ^to satisfy 
Towery and to save himself by making sure the new Bible 
becomes the most famous one in history.” 

“You’re telling me nothing I didn’t know already,” said 
■Randall, intensely annoyed with de Vroome’s arrogance, 
and unr^ing to admit that he had heard something new. 
But he had not known that Wheeler’s entire business sur- 
vival depended on the success of the International New 
Testament. 

‘Tve told you nothing you didn’t know already?” re- 
peated de Vroome. “Perhaps I can improve my record. 
"Let us take the new Bernadette of Lourdes, your plain 
'ttle secretary, Miss Lori Cook. You were at the hospital 
this morning, the Free University Hospital, and you wit- 
nessed the results of a miracle, did you not? Your Miss 
Cook has been a cripple since childhood, but yesterday 
she had a vision, and today she can walk normally. Imag- 
ine! I am sorry for you and for her, because the fact 
is — ^Miss Lori Cook could always walk normally. She 
is neither a trmtor to your project nor a cheat. She is only 
a sick, neurotic, pathetic fake. It was easy to check her 
story in America, if one only looked. A phone call to a 
cleric in our movement, in Miss Cook’s home vicinity, 
produced the truth, and the documentation is on its way. 
We have evidence of Lori Cook’s athletic prowess in 
secondary school, a prowess which demanded sturdy legs. 
Her true affliction was that she was unattractive, never 
received attention or love, and she made up her mind 
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saying, “It is true. I have the negative of an old photo- 
graph of young Hennig throwing books into the bon&e.” 

For Randall, the events in Mainz and Frankfurt yester- 
day were coming into focus. Hennig had probably refused 
to see Plummer in Mainz until he learned the reason foi 
the journalist’s visit. After that, Hennig had met witii 
Plummer in Frankfurt. Now the reason for the meeting 
was clear; blackmail. 

“Why in the hell discredit . Hennig?” Randall blurted 
out to Plummer. “What have you got to gain by it?” 

“A pristine advance copy of your new Bible,” said 
Plummer, g rinnin g. “A cheap price to pay to recover the 
negative of an old photograph.” 

, Dominee de Vroome moved his head in assent. “Ex- 
actly,” he said. “A copy of the new Bible is our price.” 

Randall sank back into the couch, unable to speak. ■ 

“Just two more and we will be done,” Dominee de 
Vroome went on relentlessly. “Let us consider your re- 
markable and objective man of science, Professor Henri 
Aubert, with his carbon-14 dating process. You were in 
Paris with Professor Aubert. He told you, I am sure, that 
the discovery he authenticated restored his faith, his hu- 
manity, his desire to give his wife the child that she had 
always wanted, did he not? He told you she is with his 
'• child, did he not? He lied to you. Professor Aubert lied 
■Ho you. He is physically incapable of giving his wife a 
child. How so? Because years ago, he tmderwent a suc- 
cessful vasectomy. He believed in birth control, and he 
chose to be sterilized by a surgeon, had the vas deferens 
which carried the sperm from his testicles to his seminal 
vesicles — ^the tubes that carried the sperm for procreation 
— severed and tied off. Your Professor Aubert is not to 
be trusted. He deceived you. He cannot give his wife a 
child.” 

“But he did!” Randall exclaimed. “I met Madame Au- 
bert. I saw her. She is pregnant.” 

De Vroome’s smile was once more indulgent. “Mr. Ran- 
dall, I did not say Madame Aubert could not be pregnant 
I srdd only that she could not be pregnant ^)y Professoi 
Aubert. She is pregnant? Of course she is pregnant — ^bul 
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the former owoers went to the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion with their story. They were reimbursed. The scandal 
was hushed up. Professor Monti was quietly removed from 
his post at the University of Rome and put out of sight, 
forced into hiding and into a disgraceful retirement” 

Randall sat upright, shaken with anger. “That’s a pack 
of lies and I don’t believe a word of it” 

Dominee de Vroome gave a short shrug, “I am not the 
one for you to be furious at. Angela Monti is the one 
with whom you should be angry. She has kept the truth 
from you, not merely to protect her miserable father but 
also to use you to promote her father’s name. If she can 
seduce you into making her father’s the most renowned 
name in the project, she could feel he would be impor- 
tant enough to defy his government and come out of re- 
tirement to reap his glory. And the Italian government 
would be too intimidated to reveal the scandal, or act puni- 
tively in any way. Miss Monti lies to yon. Md sho uses 
you, I am sorry, but it is so.” 

“I still don’t believe it.” 

“Ask Miss Mood, if you wish.” 

“I intend to,” said Randall. 

“Do not bother to ask her to confirm or deny what I 
have revealed,” said de Vroome. “She would only he to 
ou again. Instead, ask her to bring you to her father.” 

“I wouldn’t stoop to that,” snapped Randall. 

“Then you may never know the truth, ’t said de Vroome. 

“There are many truths, as there are many points of 
view, many interpretadons of what is seen or heard.” 

Dominee de Vroome shook his head. “In the case of 
each person I have mendoned, there is only one truth, I 
fear. For, as Pondus Pilate inquired of Our Lord in the 
fuyth, ‘Quid est veritas ?’ — ‘What is truth?’ — and in this 
instance, were I to reply to Pilate, I would convert the 
letters of his words into an anagram, ‘Est vir qui adest ’ — 
which translates, ‘It is the man who stands before you.’ 
Tes, Mr. Randall, the one who stands before you in this 
effice — Maerdn de Vroome — ^holds the truth. If you wiU 
investigate as I have, if you will seek truth as I have, you 
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a sood end, but I could not work for a man so righteous, 
so~ unbendkig, so certain he alone knows tnith. 1 couia 
not become turncoat, and help you destroy the Ycr>’ 
thing I have finally come to believe in— the Word— yes, 
the Word which we are going to give to tlie world. It is 
a message you know nothing about, and if I have my way, 
will not know anything about until it safely belongs to 
the world. Good evening, Dominee. I can wish you good 
evenina, but I cannot wish you good luck. . , 4 

Breathless, waiting for thunder, he was disappointed to 
find that there was none. De Vroome was merely nodding 
and for a moment Randall felt that he had been overt; 
melodramatic, and he would have felt foobsh 
one thing that rankled. De Vroome bad savaged defense 
less people — Jeffries, Wheeler, Lori Cook, Hennig, 
bert, , even Angela and her father. The Dominee Jim 
shown himself to be ruthless and vindictive, and so Kan 
dall was not ashamed of his outburst. 

“Fair enough,” de Vroome was saying. “I will not try ti 
convince you — tell you how wrong you arc — about rac 
about my cause — or how wrong you are about those yoi 
so loyally defend. We have each had our say tonight- 
will let it stand for now. But remember this. I have alertci 
you to some facts about your colleagues and what the, 
represent. I have asked you to seek the truth for 
•self. When you do, you may wish to see me again. Yoi 
may look upon me and my aims more kindly and wi 
more charity. Should this occur before your Bible ** 
lished, as I believe it will, know this — ^my door will stiii d 
open to you. Our cause can use you.” 

“Thank you, Dominee.” 

Randall had turned to leave, when he heard the othc 
speak again.' 

, “Mr. Randall, one last bit of advice.” 

At the door, Randall turned back, and saw that Dorr 
inee de Vroome had released his cat and was siandin. 
as was Plummer behind him, „ ^ 

“And an admonition for you and your colleagues. 
Vroome was unfolding a piece of paper. “Do 
your time with foolish and childish tricks in an effort 
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reveal the traitor in Resurrection Two, But de Vroome 
read no more. He lowered , the sheet in his hand, anc 
shook his head again, ‘^Foolishness.” 

Randall feigned bevniderment, “I simply do not un- 
derstand — 

"Your foolishness? Would you expect anyone to be- 
lieve you were serious about a promotion that honored 
a new Bible by dedicating twelve days to twelve disciples 
and making Judas Iscariot one of them? Judas — ^the his- 
toric synonym for traitor, the betrayer of Christ?” 

Randall winced. That had been foolishness. He had no! 
discussed each disciple by name with the publishers. He 
had looked them up himself and had dictated the damn 
memorandum in too great haste, and distributed it with- 
out bothering to have any of the experts check it over. 

“And your second error,” de Vroome went on, “was 
in stating that the Nev/ Testament mentions twelve dis- 
ciples by name, v/hen any theolo^an — if he were 
attentive — would know that it mentions thirteen. For, after 
Judas had betrayed Him, Christ replaced him uith- Mat- 
thias, the thirteenth named disciple. Had your memoran- 
dum credited Christ with having thirteen disciples, and 
suggested dedicating twelve days of promotion to twelve 

f them, substituting Matthias for Judas, you might have 

eceived me, and your trick might have succeeded. But 
this” — ^he slapped the blue sheet vrith contempt — “this 
kind of child’s play v/iii gain you nothing.” He smiled at 
RandaU. “Do not underestimate us. Respect us, and you 
will ultimately be with us.” 

Hungrily, Randall’s gaze held on the blue sheet of pa- 
per. The last sentence. He must see that last sentence. 
His heart was palpitating. He was sure its beat Med the 
room. Desperately, he sought for something, anything, 
that v/ould make de Vroome reveal the last sentence. 

“Dominee,” he said, trying to keep his voice controlled, 
“I appreciate your little lecture in public relations and 
scholarship, but I’m afraid it is lost on me. I did not write 
this mernorandum.” 

Dominee de Vroome gave a snort of impatience. ‘Y'ou 
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He had no patience to find a taxi now. This wa 
time for truth. Only one of the twelve who hac 
ceived the memorandum he had distributed this after 
bore the code name of Matthew. 

Who had received the notice with the incriminatinj 
pellation Matthew? 

Who? 

Beneath the yellow streetlight, Randall fumbled ii 
his jacket for the list of the twelve disciples and 
twelve persons of the project matched to them. 

He had his list. He opened it. His eyes ran down it. 

Disciple Andrew — Dr. Bernard Jeffries 
Disciple Thomas — ^Rev. Zachery 
Disciple Simon — ^Dr. Gerhard Trautmann 
Disciple John — ^Msgr. Riccardi 
Disciple Philip — ^Helen de Boer 
Disciple Bartholomew — Mr. Groat 
Disciple Jude — Albert Kremer 
Disciple Matthew — 

Disciple Matthew. 

The name opposite that of Matthew was the nam 
-.Angela Monti. 
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trjang to concentrate on his confrontation witli Angel: 

Monti. 

She was possibly a liar, almost certainly a traitor. A 
first he had doubted de Vroome’s intelligence that Profes- 
sor Monti was in disgrace and Angela had both lied anc 
used her body to shield and promote her father. And cvei 
after possessing the proof that Angela was collaboratins 
with de Vroome to destroy Resurrection Two, Randal 
had found it hard to believe. Why should she want tc 
help ruin a project when its destruction would, in turn: 
also totally ruin her own beloved parent? Unless — and tbii 
was a real possibility, Randall perceived — ^unless Angela's 
parent was anything but beloved to her. For all Randall 
knew, Angela might really hate her father, and have 
looked forward to an opportunity to sabotage the projecl 
built on his discovery. 

At any rate, whatever her motive, the sickening fact 
remained: The trap that had been sprung last night had 
undeniably exposed Angela as the informer within Resur- 
rection Two. Once that was clear, there seemed no more 
reason to doubt de Vroome’s statement that she was a 
fraud and a cheat. Yet, only yesterday noon, and the night 
before, he had been more intimate with her than he had 
\ ever been with any woman, and he had loved and trusted 
her as he had no other woman. It was impossible to 
believe that she had betrayed not only the project but his 
own love for her. Yet, it was also impossible to explain 
away the cold evidence that she had done that very thing. 

In minutes, he would know. He dreaded the truth, but 
he must have it, even if he had to wring it out of her. 

He wanted to strangle her for sabotaging the little 
faith he had so recently acquired. But to do that meant to 
commit suicide himself. This confrontation was a hope- 
less one. There would be no survivors. 

The elevators were aU in use. Not many yards away he 
saw customers mounting an escalator. He could not wait. 
He hurried to the escalator, caught the first step, and 
held the moving rail as it ascended. 

Leaving the last escalator on the fourth floor, he 
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learned something last night, something about you, and 
I have to confront you with it.” He inhaled, and then made 
his first accusation. “You lied to me about your father.” 

Unmistakably, the color rose on her cheeks. “I lied to 
you? Who says that? What cra2y thing have you been 
told?” 

“You made me believe that your father was being 
kept away from Resurrection Two because of the jealousy 
of his superiors, and because of politics. You, said the 
reason he couldn’t see me or cooperate with members of 
our project was that he was- constantly being assigned 
to distant archeological digs, to Pella, to Egypt. You said 
your father was forced to undertake those trips to hold on 
to his teaching chair at the University of Rome. Last 
night i heard something else.” 

Angela’s voice was as tremulous as his own had been. 
“What did you hear? Will you please tell me?” 

“That your father was never sent on any of those 
archeological digs you spoke about. That your father was 
dismissed from his position at the University of Rome. 
That he was ordered into retirement, and now. lives, se- 
cluded and in semi-hiding, somewhere in the suburbs of 
Rome. He’s there now and he has been there for most of 
the years since his discovery.” 

\ He hesitated about the rest of it, but she would not let 
.'.m hold anything back. “Steve, what else did you 
hear?” 

“That your father was forced into retirement by the 
Ministry- because, in acquiring the land for his excava- 
tion near Ostia Antica, he swindled the owners out of 
their property, so that by owning the property instead of 
leasing it, he could keep fifty percent of the worth of 
whatever he found instead of only twenty-five percent. 
This came out after the dig was concluded. The Ministry 
hushed it up to avoid tarnishing the find itself and to keep 
it out of the sensational press. The owners of the property 
were reimbursed — ^in fact, bought off by the Ministr}' — 
not only to rectify what your father had done to them, 
but to ensure their silence. Your father was disgraced, 
and was forced to leave the University of Rome. He went 
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sonnel in Resurrection Two. He had a very complete dos- 
sier on your father and you. He divulged some of the 
contents of that file. Now you know his facts, Angela. I 
might not have accepted them as facts, except for some- 
thing far more serious that I learned.” 

“Something more serious? What?” 

“In a moment. First, I must have an answer to the 
question you still have not answered. What de Vroome 
told me — ^tnie or untrue, Angela?” 

“Untrue, absolutely untrue,” said Angela, her voice 
shaking. “If I lied to you at all, the lies were small lies, 
unimportant ones, white lies I had to make, until I knew 
you better. But what de Vroome told you of my father — 
that my father committed a crime — absolutely untrue. 
That is a slander invented by those who would traduce 
my father, by Dr. Tura and his colleagues, by de 
Vroome himself.” 

“If what I learned is untrue, then what is true, Angela?" 

“You know Italy’s archeological law on excavations. 
While the government owned most of the Ostia Antica 
site, it did not own or control a parcel of land along the 
old coastline, the land where my father wished to dig. 
This area of several acres was in private hands. My father 
offered the landlords, two brothers and a sister, their 
^ choice — to rent from them or buy from them.” 

“Did your father tell the landlords what he was looking 
for?” asked Randall. 

“Of course. The landlords thought that he was crary. 
They wanted no part of his gamble. They were eager to 
get rid of this useless property and they were delighted to 
sell the land to him outright. They even overpriced their 
land, and it was a strain for my fatlier to raise enough 
lire to purchase it.” 

“Then where did de Vroome get the idea that your 
father’s action was irregular?” 

“From Dr. Fernando Tura, of course. When my father 
made his great discovery, Dr. Tura was wild with jeal- 
ousy. He even informed the previous owners of the land 
about the fortune that their outright sale of it had cost 
them. He goaded them into going to the Ministry and 
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“Why did you come to Amsterdam to work as a con- ' 
sultant?” 

There was a ghost of a smile on Angela’s face. “Not 
to use you. There was no need to use. you. You invited 
me. I accepted. I accepted not to be sure my father would 
get more publicity. He will get enough. His position is 
secure. I accepted because — ^because I had immediate 
affection for you — and wanted to be near you.” 

Randall was moved, yet he could not allow himself to 
soften. His far graver charge was still to be made. The 
instant that he fired his shot, their relationship would be 
dead forever. She was Matthew, she was the traitor, and 
she must be informed of what he had discovered before 
he went to Inspector Heldeiing, Dr. Deichhardt, George i 
Wheeler, and the others. i 

What had she just said? Yes. That she had come to 
Amsterdam to be near him. i 

“Angela,” he said, “can you think of any other reason i 
you joined the project?” 

“Any other reason? No, there is no other.” She knit her ' i 
brow. “What other reason could there be?” 

“Like wanting to do something for someone else be- 
sides your father or me.” i 

“Someone else? What are you — ?” : 

There was no way to cushion the blow. The hit had to j 
' be direct. , 

“Angela, why are you working inside our project ] 

as .an undercover informer for Dominee Maertin de j 

Vroome? Why are you passing our secrets on to our ’ 
enemy?” ‘ 

He had never seen a face more stunned. Not frightened ’ 
or fearful. Plain stunned. Her mouth worked silently, ‘ 
before her first word was uttered. “What? What did you 
say?” ' 

He repeated exactly what he had said. He added, “I 
have irrefutable evidence that you’re on de Vroome’s side.” i 
“Steve, what are you talking about? Have you gone out ■ 
of your mind?” t 

He would not be turned aside. “Late yesterday after- ; 
noon I sent a confidential memorandum to twelve persons ; 
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office. That one sheet of paper couldn’t be in 3'our office 
and in de Vroome’s at one and the same time.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “I can’t explain further. I’ll show 
you my copy right now.” 

“Okay, let me see it.” 

As they came off their stools in the snack bar, Angela 
faced him squarely. “You do not believe me, do you?” 

“I only know what I know — ^that de Vroome showed 
me your copy of the memorandum.” 

“Steve, can’t you see my assisting that horrible de 
Vroome makes no sense? He wants to wreck Resurrection 
Two and discredit the International New Testament. I 
want to help the project and further the acceptance of the 
new Bible. If not for your sake, then certainly to see 
that my father’s name and discovery are honored. Why 
should I collaborate with a man who, in effect, would 
destroy my father with everyone else?” 

“I don’t know why. There may be a lot I don’t know 
about Professor Monti or Angela Monti. For all I know, 
■you may despise your father.” 

“Oh, Steve,” she said in despair. She picked up her 
purse as he took the restamrant tickets to pay them. “Pii 
let you see I still have your memorandum.” 

>'•. Silently, they rode the elevator to the ground floor of 
Bijenkorf, left the department store, and ten minutes 
f ,u. they had returned to Lori Cook’s office which Angela 
now occupied. 

As Randall stood grimly by, she unlocked the second 
of the two metal cabinets, opened the third file drawer, 
and crouched down beside it. “It is under P,” she smd. 
“The tab of the folder has on it Public Relations 
Memoranda.” She fanned back the dividers, dipped her 
hand behind the one labeled P, and looked up puzzled. 
“There’s nothing here. But I’m sure I — ” Frantically she 
started examining the manila folders behind every divider. 
“I must have misfiled it. Wait, I’ll find it in a second.” 

Minutes passed, and she had not found it. 

She came to her feet, panicky, at a loss. 

Randall’s suspicion of her honesty remained. “Are you 
sure you filed it?” 
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just because he had joined the project late and he wanted 
to know your plans. He said he’d return the, file material 
to me in the morning when he’d -look in on you again.” 

“Did he return it this morning?” 

She cast about the desk, troubled. “Apparently not He 
must still have it.” 

“No, he doesn’t have it” said Randall grimly. “Maer- 
tin de Vroome has it.” He struck the pahn of his hand 
with his fist. “Dr. Knight Dammit I should have known.” 

“Knowm what?” 

“Never mind.” 

“It was wrong of me to let him borrow it?” , 

“That’s not important now. You couldn’t have under- 
stood it was wrong.” 

“Steve, but now you know I had nothing to do with 
de Vroome. Now you’ll believe me. Come, I’ll go with 
you to Dr. Knight’s ofiSce. He’ll verify what I’ve told you 
in front of me, and maybe have an explanation.” 

“I won’t need an explanation from him,” said Randall 
with bitterness. 

Inwardly, Randall cursed his own sentimentality. At 
the time that he had heard of Knight’s hatred of Dr. 
Jeffries and Resurrection Two, from Knight’s fiancee, Val- 
■, erie Hughes, in that London pub, he had realized that 
' e should not encourage the Orford don to join the 
project From the outset, Knight was the weak link, the 
one most likely to sell out to recover the money that he 
felt the new Bible had denied him. Randall recalled that 
he had worried about Kni^t even yesterday, had pur- 
posely not sent him a copy of the memorandum, in the 
vain hope that the real saboteur might be someone else. 
But the saboteur was Dr. Florian Knight after all. Dam- 
mit. 

Angela was waiting. “Should we go see him?” 

“There’s no need for you to go,” he said. He tried to 
smile. “Angela, forgive me for distrusting you. I can only 
say — ^I love you.” 

She W'ent into his arms, eyes shut, and pressed her 
lips against his. As the kiss ended, she whispered, “I D''® 
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Francis of Assisi, had been built in 1961. The ecclesiasti- 
cal hotel had thirty-four rooms with fifty beds. The cost 
of a bed and breakfast was fourteen guilders-^about four 
dollars — a day. Off the lobby, Theo had explained, there 
was a large many-windowed double-duty hall. During reg- 
ular hours it was used as a prayer room; during mealtimes 
it was transformed into a dining room. This hall was fur- 
nished TOth movable brown seats,- each seat with its own 
table. If a guest wished to pray or meditate, he could 
make his movable seat turn to face the holy pictures 
on the wall. At mealtimes, the occupant could switch the 
direction of his seat back to the center of the room and 
dine at his table. Off the lobby, according to Theo, was 
the hotel’s own chapel, with a stained-glass window. Two 
cassocks hung near the window, one for Catholic priests, 
the other for Anglican ministers, and a central cabinet 
held the paraphernalia needed for Mass. 

Theo had brought his Mercedes-Benz limousine to a 
halt in front of the San Luchesio, and Randall stepped out, 
traversed the walk, and went inside. 

The lobby did not have the appearance of a hotel 
lobby at all, but rather resembled the parlor of a cheer- 
ful, immaculate private residence. The surrounding walls 
^ had horizontal strips of wood with upholstered cushions 
buttoned to them, and Randall saw that these served as 
hair backs when a visitor sat on the stools beneath them. 

ere were lively pictures on the wall, biblical scenes 
appliqued on cloth, giving a wonderfully colorful effect. 
Ahead , was the single hotel touch: a reception desk, 
which was presided over by a top-heavy lady in her 
fifties. 

The whole scene exuded purity and goodness. 

It was a helluva place, Randall thought, to confront 
a theologian and to expose him for what he was, a son 
of a bitch and a goddam traitor. . 

Randall went directly to the desk. “Fm here to see Dr. 
Florian Knight, We work together.” 

The portly receptionist put her hand on the telephone. 
“Is he expecting you?” 

“Possibly.” 
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to him straight. “Dr., Knight, at the end of yesterday 
working day you borrowed a file of material from Mi: 
Monti, my secretary. The file contained a confidenti; 
memorandum T had prepared. Several hours later, th: 
confidential memorandum was in the hands of Dominf 
Maertin de Vroome, the sworn enemy of our project.” 

He paused, expecting some strong reaction from Knigh 
one of either surprise or disavowal. Instead, the Oxfoi 
don displayed no emotion. “I’m’ sorry to hear that,” sai 
Dr. Knight calmly, opening a. tin of Altoids and offeriB 
Tandall a peppermint, which Randall ignored, before pof 
fing one into his own mouth. “But I can’t say I’m sui 
irised.” 

Taken aback, Randall stared at the scholar. “You’i 
lot surprised?” 

“Well, while I hadn’t expected it to get to de Vroomi 
he possibility was always there. I’m only surprised yo 
ound out; Are you certain de Vroome has that memc 
andum?” 

“You’re damn right Tm certain, I met with de Vrooin 
ast night. I saw the memo in his hand.” 

“And you are positive it is the very one I borrowe 
rora Miss Monti?” 

“One and the same,” said Randall harshly, still dis 
oncerted by the scholar’s matter-of-fact acceptance c 
's role of traitor, “I’m going to tell you how I traca 
he theft to you.” 

Quickly, Randall disclosed the code names used in th 
:opies of the memorandum, and followed this with som 
ietails of his meeting with de Vroome and the confronta 
ion with Angela Monti. When he finished his recital, hi 
;aze remained fixed on Knight. The British scholar con 
inued to suck his peppermint, although now the hani 
lolding the Altoids was unsteady. “What do you have ti 
ay to this?” Randall demanded to know. 

“Very clever,” said Dr. Knight with ad mi ration. 

“And very unclever of you, in fact downright stupid,’ 
aid Randall. “I considered you a poor security risl 
rom the moment I learned your . book, Christ Plain 
muld be rendered tmpublishable by the appearance o 
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“Fm not a traitor!” Dr, Knight shouted vehemently 
He moved toward Randall, stood over him. “Can’t yoi 
understand? I intended to be one. I started to be one. Bu 
I couldn’t — once I knew the truth — couldn’t. And hom 
you must permit me to stay. I’ll kill myself if I can’t stay.’ 

“What in the hell are you talking about?” exclaimec 
Randall. “You’re not making sense. This is ridiculous 
I’ve had enough — ” 

He started to rise, but Kni^t clawed at his shoulder 
holding him down. “No — no — ^wait, Randall, give me i 
chance. I’ll explain, I’ll tell you the whole thing, and thei 
it’ll make sense. I was afraid to, but I see that I must oi 
all is lost. Please listen to me,” 

Not until Randall sat back did Dr. Knight move awaj 
from him, pacing past the bed, trying to control his agita 
tion, trying to work out what he must say. At last, wid 
some semblance of calm, he returned to the side of thi 
bed, sat down, stared abjectly at the floor, and resumec 
speaking. 

“When you came here, I tried to brazen it out. 1 
thought my very frankness would disarm you, and leac 
the way to an understanding — ^well, enable me to satisfj 
you that I had participated in some wrongdoing, but tha' 
it was behind me, that I had changed and could be de- 
■ pended upon. But I see that you still regard me as a turn 
coat, that you actually mean to have me sacked. Now 1 
see there’s no way to avoid confessing the whole truth 
I suppose there’s no reason for nie to protect the 
others — ” 

The others. Randall sat up. He listened intently. 

“ — and no reason to fear revealing to you what tool 
place last night and this morning,” He looked up. “1 
you still think I’m not making sense — ” 

“Go on,” said Randall. 

“Thank you. About my bitterness, my anger toware 
Dr. Jeffries, that is quite true. It was indiscreet of deaj 
Valerie to teU you about that, but I can forgive her 
Valerie’s avocation is her effort, always, to save me fron 
myself and” — ^he gave up a fleeting smile — “and for her- 
self. But I remain devoted to her. Yes, she begged me tc 
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into the Krasnapolsky, you were approached by someone 
other than Plummer,” Randall prompted him. 

“Someone who somehow knew about my personal situa- 
tion, about my unpublished book on Christ, about my 
handicap, about ray anger and needs and yearnings. It 
was suggested that there might be a way for me to recoup 
the money that should have been mine. I held off. I could 
not bring myself to betray a trust. I could not see myself 
as Sir Roger Casement. Still, in the short time I’ve been 
here, I’ve made a habit of copying whatever secret ma- 
terids I’ve received or could lay my hands on. I’ve been 
careful to listen to whatever could be heard and make 
notes and hide them. I did nothing until I was approached 
again. I wanted to determine what my services were 
worth. In turn, I was asked what I could offer. Impul- 
sively, testing, I handed over my small hoarding of Resur- 
rection Two papers to the party who had approached me, 
and immediately after that I was brought to meet Plum- 
mer. He graciously informed me that what I had given 
them was useful.” 

“Is that how they learned the date of our announce- 
ment and our plan to broadcast from the royal palace 
^ by Intelsat?” 

“Yes. All useful, Plummer told me, but not enough. 
ti, hey would want to continue to receive any more notes 
and memoranda I could pick up, but most important they 
must have an advance copy of the new Bible or at least 
a precis of the unique contents of the new Bible, mean- 
ing the Petronius and James material, which I had 
worked on but had not seen fully. Plummer said that they 
• had other means of obtaining the material — 

“Hennig,” said Randall. 

“What?” 

“Never mind. Go on.” 

“ — but they could take no chances. They wanted to be 
doubly certain. Then, Plummer named the price. It was 
— it was overwhelming. The sum could be the solution to 
my every problem. It was irresistible. I agreed to get 
them the new Bible, or at least transcripts of the new dis- 
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of the Petronius Parchment and the Gospel Accordini 
James, and I had these pages copied. I went back to 
Jeffries’ room, returned his Bible to his briefcase, loc 
it, and went to my room with my photocopy.” 

Randall was breathless. “You’ve turned it over 
them?” ' 

Dr, Knight wagged his finger once more. “I was al 
to. I was about to fift up the telephone and call my < 
tact and arrange to turn it over last night in exchj 
for my thirty pieces. But you know, I am what I ai 
a scholar, a curious scholar, before being a practical b 
nessman. So I could not resist reading the Gospel Acci 
ing to James before giving it up to them.” 

“You read it,” said Randall slowly. “What happe 
next?” 

“The miracle,” said Dr, Knight simply. 

“The what?” 

“My communion with Our Lord and the miracle 
followed. Mr. Randall, if you knew me well, you’d k 
that I am deeply interested in religion but I am no: 
intensely religious man. I’ve always viewed Christ, 
mission, from the outside, objectively, as a scholar, 
never got close to Him or admitted Him info my h( 
But last night, I read James and last night I sat 1 
as I sit now on this bed, and I wept. I saw Jesus j 
> ioT the first time, felt His compassion for the first t 

was gripped by the strongest emotional turmoil I 1 

er known. Can you understand?” 

Randall nodded and kept his silence. 

“I fell back on the bed and closed my eyes,” 
Knight said with growing intensity. “I was suffused 
a love of Christ, by my overflowing belief in Him, 
desire to be worthy of Him. I must have slept. In 
sleep, or perhaps in some waking interlude in the n 
I saw Jesus, touched the hem of His garment, heard 
speak to me — to me — some of the words that His bi 
er James recorded. I begged Him to forgive me my 
committed and as yet uncommitted, and I promise 
devote my life to Him. He, in turn, blessed me anc 
dained that everything would henceforth be right for 
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fact, I requested the return of what I had given him 
yesterday, your Matthew memorandum. He said he could 
not return it, that it was, in other hands. Presumably, it 
had already reached de Vroome, although I didn’t know 
it,” 

“Yes, it had.” 

“Then, this person — my contact — ^he urged me to con- 
tinue trying to get the Bible for them, I said the idea was 
repugnant to me. He said he was certain they would pay 
me more than had been agreed upon. I said I wasn’t in- 
erested in bartering. Then he became threatening, said 
mless I cooperated he would expose my involvement to 
late, I told him I couldn’t care less, and I left hhn. I 
:ame back here, destroyed the photocopy I’d made of the 
htemational New Testament pages, to insure that the 
:ontents would be safe from de Vroome, and shortly after- 
vard I learned you were here to see me. Now you under- 
;tand what I owe to the new book, to James, to the project, 
md why I am praying that you. won’t have me dismissed. 
[ must stay on. I must help in the good work.” 

Randall had been h'stening and thinking. There was no 
question tliat, by whatever means, miraculous or psy- 
:hological. Dr. j^ght’s hearing had been restored. In a' 
sense, yes, this was a true miracle. Whether Lori Cook’s 
niracle had been a fraud or not no longer mattered. 
Dr. Knight’s miracle was evidence enougli of the power 
of the message in the new Bible. But this miracle, Ran- 
dall told himself, was one he personally would never 
reveal to the publishers, let alone permit it to be ex- 
ploited to sell the International New Testament. And he 
would advise Dr. Knight to go along with him, and con- 
tinue wearing his hearing aid until the Bible was suc- 
ressfully launched. That Dr. Knight’s trustworthiness was 
row beyond reproach, that his sincerity was unquestion- 
ible, was self-evident. Only one thing remained. 

“Florian,” said Randall, “if you want to stay with ns 
md help m our good work, as you’ve put it, you can begin 
jy telling me about the real informer in our midst, the 
me who first approached you, the contact man who is a 
riend of de Vroome’s.” 
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“Did she say when they’ll be back in Antsterdam?” 

“I asked. She could not say. She does not know.” 

Randall cursed under his breath. He would have to do 
the dirty work himself. He knew that the critical encounter 
with Bogardus could not wait. There was too much at 
stake. 

“Okay, Angela, thanks. See you later.” 

He strode up the corridor, turned right, and stopped be- 
fore the door to Kamer 190. On the door was painted 
the word library in five languages, and beneath these, 
in cursive writing, Hans Bogardus. 

Randall steeled himself, and went inside. 

Hans Bogardus, seated at a wide table piled high with 
reference books, was bent over an open volume, making 
notes from it. His long blond hair fell forward, obscuring 
his face. At the sound of the door’s opening, closing, his 
head jerked up. His effeminate young features showed 
surprise. He started to rise, but a gesture from Randall 
kept him in his chair. 

“Stay where you are,” said Randall, taking the seat io 
the chair directly opposite him. 

As Randall plumped his briefcase on the table, and 
began to open it, he looked directly at the young Dutch 
librarian. As ever, Randall found Bogardus repulsive. Ex- 
cept for the froggy eyes and thick lips, the librarian’s face 
\was almost fiat, two nostrils seemed to represent a nose, 
and the complexion was pallid, almost albino. 

“How are you, Mr. Randall?” he said in his falsetto. 

“I have something for you,” said Randall- 

The librarian’s attention shifted eagerly to the briefcase. 
“The final printed Bible from Mainz — it has come in?” 

“It’s not come in,” said Randall. “But when Jt docs, 
you’re not going to be one of the ones who see it, Hans.” 

Bogardus’ pale eyelashes fluttered warily. He moistened 
his fat lips. “What — do not — what do 3 'ou mean?” 

“This,” said Randall. He held up the miniature tape 
machine. With deliberation, he set the .machine down on 
the table between them. He pressed the Play lever. “The 
first voice you’ll hear is that of Dr. Fiorian Knight. The 
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flat face. “You are a fool, Mr. Randall. Those bosses of 

yours — they will not fire me.” 

This was something new, unexpected, this brazening it 
out. “You think not? Suppose we just — ” 

“I know not,” Bogardus cut in. “They will not dare to 
fire me, when they hear what I have learned. I will 
remain in my job until I choose to go. I shall not leave 
until I have the Bible to take with me.” 

The young Dutchman was insane, Randall decided. It 
was no use trying to talk to him. Randall pushed back his 
chair. “Okay, let’s find out whether you’re fired or not. 
I’m going to telephone Deichhardt and Wheeler in 
Mainz — ” 

Bogardus pushed against the table, still grinning at 
Randall cockily. “Yes, do that,” he said. “But be sure of 
one thing, when you do that. Tell them that Hans Bogar- 
dus, with his genius, has discovered in their Bible what 
all their scientists, textual scholars, and theologians were 
too blind to see. Tell them that Hans Bogardus has dis- 
covered a fatal flaw in their Bible, one which can destroy 
it, reveal it as a fake, and ruin them completely, if he 
chooses to disclose this flaw to the world. And disclose it 
I shall, if I am forced to leave here.” 

Definitely mad, Randall felt certain. Still, the young 
Dutchman spoke with such shrill conviction — ^he has a 
'.mind like a computer, he can find anything, Naomi had 
once said — that Randall did not leave his chair. “A fatal 
flaw in the new Bible? How could you find one in a 
book you haven’t seen, let alone read?” 

“I have read enough,” said Bogardus. “I have kept 
alert for a year. I have looked, I have listened, bits of 
this, pieces of that. I am the reference librarian. Requests 
come to me to research a word, a sentence, a paragraph, 
a quotation. The inquiries are guarded, but I have seen 
many separate pieces of the puzzle. Much has been kept 
from me, from others here, it is true. I do not know the 
exact title of the new Bible. I do not know the exact 
contents of the discovery. I do not know ninety percent 
of the new text. But I do know it concerns material here- 
tofore not known about Jesus Christ, with details of an 
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“Why not?” 

“That — that is a personal matter.” 

Randall flattened his palms on the table and rose, to 
his feet. “Okay, now Tm positive you’re lying. If you’d 
found anything wrong with the Bible, you’d have de- 
livered it straight to Plummer. He’s paying you for that, 
isn’t he?” 

Bogardus jumped to his feet. His face was a mass of 
outraged pink. “Cedric pays me nothing. I do this for 
him out of love!” 

Randall stood stock-still. That was the connection, he 
realized. Bogardus and Plummer a devoted twosome. 
He’d touched a homosexual nerve end. 

Bogardus had turned his head away. “I have kept to 
myself what I know, I have held it back from Cedric. I 
know its value to him. It would be more important even 
than the new Bible. If he wrote about the flaw, made it 
public, he — he would be famous and rich. But I have 
kept it for — what do they say in the American cinema? — 
ray ace' in the hole. Because lately, lately Cedric has not 
been so kind to me, and — and I know, even though he 
does not know I know, he has been unfaithful to me. 
Someone who is still younger, more, more attractive. Ced- 
ric has told me, when this is over, he will take me on the 
..trip to North Africa for a holiday. He has promised it, 
fter I bring him the new Bible. Yes, the new Bible will 
e enough to keep him for me for now. But if something 
should go wrong, I hold onto ray ace, my private dis- 
covery that will undermine all that is here.” 

Randall had winced at the pitiful desperation in the 
distraught Dutchman’s voice, the desperation of one afraid 
of losing another. Now, Randall wondered how much 
validity there could be to the librarian’s claim that he 
knew of something in the International New Testament 
that would discredit it. Bogardus had to be promoting a 
lie, anything to frighten the publishers into retaining him 
and surrendering the text of the new find to him. There 
was no choice but to challenge the traitor. 

“Hans — ” Randall called out to the Dutchman. 
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operator in the Karl Hennig works in Mainz to locate 

George Wheeler for him. 

. Still waiting, Randall once more reviewed the sheet of 
typed notes in his hands. These notes represented what 
he had been able to learn of Bogardus’ "fatal flaw” in 
Papyrus Number 9, line 4, of the Gospel According to 
James. 

It had been difficult to acquire this information. For 
one thing, Randall was no scholar. For another, he had 
•no access to the original fragments in the vault. For y* 
another, he could not read Aramaic. The last became t 
stumbling block when he had remembered possessing 
complete set of Edlund’s photographs of the papyri, t 
only set of - prints existing, in the confines of his sec\ 
ity file. 

He had studied the glossy close-up of the fragme 
captioned Number 9, and it had been utterly indei 
pherable and meaningless, with its antlike ■ curlicues a; 
characters and dots, many impossible to make out cler 
ly, marching across the picture. But the. print w 
accompanied by a list of chapter headings and paragra] 
numbers showing where each Aramaic line appeared 
the translations of the Gospel According to James, Pap 
rus Number 9, line 4, would be' James 23:66 in t 
English edition of the International New Testament. 

’• Since he had not been permitted to retain the copy 
ihc Bible that he had read, Randall had tried to figu 
out who might have a copy at hand. The publishers we 
out of the city. Dr. Khight had destroyed his own phot 
copy. Then Randall had remembered. Dr. Kni^t hi 
used the galley pages in Dr, Jeffries’ briefcase. 

Randall had located Dr. Jeffries in his office. The Br 
ish theologian had been more than pleased to cooperal 
Umm, James 23:66, umra, let us see. Randall had cor 
away with the translated line. “And Our Lord, in 1 
escape from Rome with his disciples, had that nig 
walked across the abundant fields of Lake Fucinus, whii 
had been drained by Claudius ■ Caesar and cultivated ai 
tilled by the Romans,” 

Simple, straightforward, innocent. 
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“He’s fired!” Wheeler barked. “You told hiia tha^ 
didn’t you?” 

“No, wait, George — " 

“You go in and tell him this second. You say Dr. 
Deichhardt and George Wheeler authorized it. You get 
Heldering and his guards upstairs, and have them throw 
that sonofabitch Bogardus out on his ass.” 

“It’s not that simple, George. That’s why I had to call 
you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He’s trying some extortion of his own. He claims to 
have found a piece of evidence that challenges the au- 
thenticity of the Gospel According to James. He says he’ll 
turn the evidence over to his boy friend, Cedric Plummer 
— ^yes, that’s the way it is — and they’ll blow us sky-high, 
if we attempt to fire him.” 

“What in the hell are you talking about, Steve? What 
evidence?” 

Randall picked up his sheet of notes and read Wheeler 
the passage from James and the research on Lake 
Fucinus. 

“Ridiculous!” Wheeler exploded. “We’ve had the great- 

'I experts on earth — experts in carbon dating, in tex- 
tual criticism, in Aramaic, in ancient Jewish and Roman 
history. It’s been years of work. Every word, phrase, sen- 
tence of James has been under a magnifying glass, scru- 
tinized by the keenest eyes and minds in the world. 
And they’ve all, unanimously, without a single exception, 
approved it, authenticated it. So who’s going to listen 
to some fag librarian squeaking about an error?” 

“George, they may not listen to a fag librarian, a non- 
entity, but the whole world will listen to Domince Maer- 
tin de Vroome, if he picks it up.” 

“Well, he’s not picking it up, because there’s nothing to 
pick up. There is no error. Monti’s find is real. Out 
Bible is foolproof.” 

“Then how do we explain that our New Testament has 
Jesus tramping across a drained lake in Rome three years 
before it was drained?” 

“I’m sure cither Bogardus or you have got it wrong. 
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dall. It was the casual way in whicli Wheeler had.brushe 
aside fte anachronism Bogardus had found. Wheeler hai 
not refuted it with any new facts. He had simply kicked i 
under the rug. Of course, Wheeler was no theologiari, m 
scholar, so real answers could not be expected from Wed 
B ut someone, RandaU decided, had better find an ejcpia 
nation soon. 

He straightened in his chair. He himself was one o 
the Keepers of the Faith, the new Faith. Both as a publicit 
man and as a human being, he could not sell.soraethini 
to the world (or, in truth, to himself) if there were ques 
tions about it that could not be answered. 

Here, on his desk, was one question. The Bogardu 
flaw. The very credibility of the project might be destroyec 
if the question could not be answered. 

It was a small thing, true. Yet . . , 

An old, old adage by someone, by Herbert, George Her- 
bert was it, or perhaps Benjamin Franklin, jogged 
through his head. For want of a nail the shoe is lost, for 
want of a shoe the horse is lost, for want of a horse the 
rider is lost. 

Well, this rider was not going to get lost. 

' ■ He was going to nan this one down. 

, ' Randal] reached for the telephone and pressed the 
- ' . “Angela, call Naomi Duim. Tell her Fd like to 

get a flight to Paris in the next two hours. Tell her to 
arrange an appointment for me with Professor Henri 
Aubert in his lab for late this afternoon.” 

“Another trip? Is something the matter, Steve?” 

“Just research,” he said, “a little more research.” 

Once more, Randall was in Paris, in the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique on the Rue d’Uhn where 
Professor Aubert had his office and laboratories. 

Now, on opposite ends of a Louis XVI sofa, they faced 
one another as Aubert opened the file folder that had 
just been delivered to him. 

Before considering the contents, Aubert massaged his 
furrowed brow, and his beaky features reflected his be- 
wilderment. “I still cannot understand, Monsieur Randall, 
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straightforward as an electric dishwasher.’ Have you al- 
lowed for such a margin of error?” 

Professor Aubert chuckled, “Of course I have. And, 
of course, the critics were right, those you’ve mentioned, 
who spoke of a rather wide margin of error back' in the 
1950’s. In those days, through our tests, we could narrow 
an object to within fifty years of its origin. Gradually, with 
improvements, with favorable conditions, we have been 
able to pinpoint an ancient find to within twenty-five years 
of its life,” He cast aside his folder. “If you possess any 
further apprehensions about the authenticity of Papyrus 
Number 9, you can divest yourself of them. I have my 
test reports, and I have my long experience in interpreting 
such reports. It is enough. In fact, in all due modesty, my 
.word should be sufficient to put you at ease. You can 
trust me, Monsieur Randall.” 

“Can I?” said Randall. He had not meant to blurt it 
out, but there was too much at stake to camouflage truth. 
“You are sure I can trust you completely?” . 

Professor Aubert, who had begun to rise, preparing to 
terminate the meeting, sat down again. His beaky features 
had become more rigid. “Monsieur, what are you sug- 
•''''gesting?” 

Randall realized that he was in too deep to make any 
"•^reat. He plunged on recklessly. “I am suggesting that 
you may have been something other than truthful with 
me, when we were together last time, about what you 
told me of yourself.” 

Professor Aubert regarded Randall a moment, and 
when he spoke, it was cautiously. “Of what do you 
speak?” 

“You made much of your new faith in the future. You 
told me that you had finally given your wife the child 
she had always wanted. Since then, I have learned from 
a certain source that you underwent a vasectomy,^ 
you had voluntarily arranged to have yourself sterilized 
some years ago, so that you would be — and are — ^incapa- 
ble of impregnating women,” 

Aubert was visibly shaken. “Your source, monsieur. 
Who gave you such iniformation?” 
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Professor Anbert had become alert and professional 
once more. “Pardon, Monsieur Randall, but I think you 
misunderstood me. I did not guarantee that the writing 
on the papyrus came from the time of Christ, but only 
that the papyrus itself came from that period. Our radio- 
carbon dating process can authenticate the papyrus, but 
not what appears on it. Our tests show that the material 
used for the Gospel According to James — ^including in this 
instance the material used in Papyrus Number 9 — is what 
it has been represented to be. As for the message written 
the papyrus — ^while I am certain it is also authentic, 
:, that is not in my field and not within my scientific 
vince.” 

rhe distinction, which had never occurred to Randall, 
V gave him pause. “Well, whose field is it in then? Who 
henticates the writing?” 

‘That process requires any number of specialists. There 
uld be two more scientists involved. One would examine 
papyrus before an ultraviolet lamp to see whether 
re were any traces of earlier writing, to learn whether 
neone had acquired an ancient piece of erased papy- 
. Another scientist, a chemist, would make a chemical 
ilysis of the pigments in the ink itself. For example, 
his writing, James the Just used a reed, cut on a dia- 
lal to make a sharp edge, for his pen. He dipped it in 
made of noir de fianee — ^lampblack — which had been 
nded with an ancient form of glue. This ink can be 
ilyzed to learn whether it belongs to the general 62 
. period.” 

‘But who tests what is written, the writing itself?” 
‘Experienced scholars, theologians, textual critics, 
j textual critics would compare this Aramaic fragment 
h other existing Aramaic writings known to be authcn- 
The scholars would see that the text was written on 
right side of the papyrus, not the verso or back. But 
most important criterion would be the quality and 
e — or usage — of the ancient language, to authenti- 
i the Aramaic itself.” Professor Aubert managed a 
le. “But all of this was done, all of it, in authenticating 
Gospel According to James. Teams of experts were 
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rhythmic, more lax, more democratic, permitting raone 
personal possessions, comforts. Of course, the Abbot P 
tropoulos is a cenobitic monk. StUl, his great reputation 
Arammc has made him more worldly. He studies as mui 
as he prays, just as others also teach, paint, or garde 
when not involved in their devotions,” 

“Have you met the abbot?” asked Randall, 

“No, not personally. But I once spoke with him on fl 
telephone — ^incongruous, but several of the monasteri 
30ssess phones — and I have corresponded with him. Y( 
see, Mount Athos is a storehouse of ancient manuscrif 
—at least ten thousand ancient manuscripts are in the 
libraries — and several times, when forgotten mediev 
parchments have turned up, the Abbot Petropoulos h 
sent them to me for testing. But I know him to be, fro 
what I have heard, the final authority on the Aramaic 
the first century.” 

During the last, Randall had searched his briefcase, at 
located the restricted directory of personnel who hi 
worked or were working at the Hotel Krasnapolsky 
Amsterdam. He went hastily through the list of intern 
tional language experts and translators on the project. 1 
could not find the Abbot Mitros Petropoulos’ nan 
among them. 

Randall looked up. “Well, this is odd, to say the lea: 
The abbot’s name isn’t listed as a past or present la 
guage consultant on Resurrection Two. Here we have tl 
most important archeological and religious discovery 
history. It is written in Aramaic. And here we have y< 
speaking of the world’s foremost expert in Arama; 
Yet the expert was never a part of our project. Wou 
you have any idea why he was never used?” 

"I am sure he was consulted at one lime or anothei 
said Professor Aubert. “It would be unthinkable for 
find like the James papjTi not to have passed before 1 
eyes. There must be some explanation.” 

“What explanation, I wonder?” 

“Speak to your Dr. Deichhardt or Mr. WTieeler. Th 
employed the translators. They will know. Or see Profi 
sor Monti. He would surely know.” 
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trustworthy this morning. “Well, I don’t have time to gi 
into details. I found the informer in our project. Not Dj 
Knight. Someone else. Through that person, I leama 
there may be a — a mistranslation from the Aramaic- 
something that creates an inexplicable discrepancy in thi 
text.” 

” “Oh, there can’t be! Too many Aramaic specialists, thi 
best alive, have studied the text in the papyri.” 

“Well, that’s what is bothering me,” Randall said. “Tha 
all of the best specialists may not have been consulted 
Tve just learned here in Paris, from Professor Aubert 
that the foremost Aramaic scholar in the world is th( 
Abbot Mitros Petropoulos, head of one of the monasterie; 
at Mount Athos in Greece. I don’t find his name amon| 
those who worked on Resurrection Two. Does bis name 
mean anything to you, Angela?” 

“Abbot Petropoulos? Of course. I have met him per- 
sonally. My father knew that the abbot was the outstand- 
ing scholar in Aramaic, and five years ago my father and 
I went to Mount Athos to see the abbot. He was most 
hospitable to us.” 

“Your father showed Abbot Petropoulos the papyri?” 

“Exactly. Requested the abbot to examine and authen- 
n..dte the Aramaic text It was an unforgettable experience. 

monastery — I forget which one — was so picturesque. 
The abbot took much time to inspect and analyze the 
writing. My father and I had to stay oveminght — 
eat that horrible food — I think there was cooked octo- 
pus— until the abbot completed his examination on the 
second day. The abbot was thrilled by the discovery. He 
said there was nothing on earth comparable to, it. He 
assured us of its authenticity completely.” 

“Well, that’s good to know, believe me,” said Randall, 
relieved, “The only thing that puzzles me is why Dr. 
Deichhardt didn’t employ Abbot Petropoulos instead of 
Dr. Jeffries to supervise the final translation. I should 
think the abbot would have been the first scholar they 
would have hired.” 

“But they did try, Steve. My father recommended the 
abbot, and the publishers wanted him. The obstacle was 
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fully authenticated it. In fact, Professor Mond and Ms 
daughter, Angela Mond, traveled to Greece and spent two 
days with Abbot Petropoulos at his monastery, on Mount 
Athos while the abbot studied the Aramaic.” 

Professor Aubert looked at Randall sharply. “Did I 
hear you say, Monsieur Randall, that Miss Mond went 
with her father to call upon the abbot?” 

“That’s right.” 

“They visited Mount Athos together?” 

“Yes, Miss Monti and her father were there,” 

“Miss Monti told you that?” Professor Aubert said in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, she told me that.” 

Professor Aubert threw back his head and burst into 
laughter, “Pas possible." 

Randall stopped in his tracks. “What’s so funny about 
that?” 

Professor Aubert tried to contain his amusement He 
placed an arm around Randall’s shoulders. “Because she 
was having a joke with you, Monsieur Randall. She was . 
— ^what is the expression? — she was pulling your leg.” 

Randall was unamused. “I don’t understand.” 

t “You will understand. You see, anyone who knows 

> tiling about Mount Athos would know that Miss Monti 
could never have visited Mount Athos. She could not 
have set foot upon that peninsula, five years ago or today 
or ever. Did I not mention it to you before? It is the . 
reason Mount Athos is among the unique sites in the 
world. No woman is allowed to cross the border of this 
monastic community. In a thousand years, no woman has 
ever been permitted to be there.” 

“What?” 

“It is true, Monsieur Randall. From the ninth century, 
because of the vow of chastity, in order to reduce sexual, 
temptation, women have been barred from Mount Athos. 
In truth, except for insects and butterflies and the wild 
birds which cannot be controlled, the female of every 
species is banned. On Mount Athos, there are roosters but 
no hens, bulls but no cows, rams but no ewes. There are 
cats and dogs but none of fte female gender. The popula- 
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Almost two days later, incredibly, Steve Randall 
found himself deposited into the Middle Ages, 

It was an early, sunny Greek afternoon, and he had 
arrived at his destination, the monastery of Simopetra, 
an old, old edifice of stone and wood and outdoor galleries 
and cantilevered balconies that clung to the side of a cM, 
twelve hundred feet above the Aegean Sea. 

Carrying a lightweight overnight bag filled with a change 
of clothes and some toilet articles that he had purchased 
in Paris, and his securely locked briefcase, he v^s 
wearily plodding across a dusty courtyard: Ahead of him 
strode the guestmaster. Father Spanos, a purple-robed, 
middle-aged monk who had met him when he had arrived 
‘by mule with his cross-eyed, fotil-smelling young native 
guide, Vlahos. 

“Follow me, foUow me,” Father Spanos chanted over his 
shoulder in his thickly accented English, and Randall, 
already short of breath, followed the agile monk inside 
the monastery of Simopetra and up steep, rickety wooden 
steps. 

From below there rose the heavy, resounding thud of 
slow hammering, except that the echo was more like that 
of a dulled but throaty bell ringing out. 

Randall paused, startled by the sound. “What is fiiat?" 
he asked. 

Arriving at the top of the stairway. Father Spanos 
called down, “The second summons of the semandron. 
It is from the wooden hammer against the cypress plank 
to. bring our one hundred to their prayers. The first sum- 
mons is midnight. The second, now after the noon 

418 
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“Before you go,” said Randall, “one more question. 
Fve heard no women are permitted to enter ttie holy 
communities of the peninsula. Is that true?’ 

Father Spanos bowed his head slightly and said in a 
solemn tone, “The edict was made ten centuries ago. Noth- 
ing female, human or animal, has ever defiled our 
communities. Three exceptions. Once, in 1345 A.D., a 
Serbian king brought his wife on shore. In more recent 
times, Queen Elizabeth of Romania approached a monas- 
tery, as did Lady Stratford de Recliffe, wife of a British 
ambassador, but both were turned away. Beyond such 
attempts prompted by the Devil, no female has been here. 
Example. In 1938, there died here our good brother, 
Mihailo Tolto, at the venerable age of eighty-two. He 
lived and died without ever having seen a woman in a” 
of his entire life.” 

“How was that possible?” 

“Father Tolto’s mother died in childbirth. He w£ 
brought to us as an iaiaat, four hours old. He grew t 
manhood, to old age, never leaving here, never one 
setting his eyes on a woman. One more example.” Th 
monk’s serrated grin reappeared. “A Greek gynecologis 
\ overworked by his female patients, wanted to be certai 
’ to escape them for rest and peace. He came to Athos ft 
his vacation. Here, he knew, no woman patient coul 
reach him or bother him. It is true. We suffer no temptf 
tions of Eve. Only the brothers and God. I hope you Ri 
enjoy our humble fare.” 

No sooner had Father Spanos departed than a si) 
acolyte, garbed in a cassock, began to serve Randall h 
lunch. The meal was simple: a lumpy gruel, pieces ( 
white fish, imported sheep’s cheese, vegetable marro)' 
black bread, Turkish coffee, an orange. Angela, as we 
as his guide Vlahos, had prepared him for cooked oct£ 
pus, but he was grateful there w'as none. And the jn 
of strong red wine made what he ate more flavorful. 

Yet, Randall’s mind was not on this meal but on wbi 
had transpired two days ago in Paris. 

Angela Monti had betrayed his trust. She had lied t 
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colleague at the University of Salonika, who in turn had 
contacted Abbot Petropoulos in Kaiyes on Athos for an 
appointment. The abbot had agreed to jeceive Randall 
at the monastery of Simopetra. After that, the complex 
travel arrangements had been hastily made. 

Once his itinerary had been set, Randall had placed 
two telephone calls to Amsterdam; He had telephoned 
the Hotel Victoria to leave word for Angela Monti that 
he wpuld be away on a special mission for five or six 
days. Next, he had tried to telephone George L. Wheeler 
at the Hotel Krasnapolsky, but had learned that the pub- 
lisher was still busy ndth Hennig in Mainz, and Randall 
had left no more than a cryptic message that he was off 
to meet with Abbot Petropoulos on the Bogardus flaw and 
w’ould return within days to prepare their publicity cam- 
paign for the annoimcement day. 

Yesterday, Saturday, he had taken an Olympic Ainvays 
jetliner from Orly Airfield in Paris to Salonika in Greece. 
The flight had taken less than four hours. Riding up 
Salonika’s wide avenues between Greco-Moorish houses 
and innumerable Bj'zantine churches, he had picked up 
' Athos passport at the American consulate, checked out 
' , • ■ i reservations for the remainder of his journey, 
spc t a restless night in the Hotel Mediterranean, 
ariy this morning, he had taken a dirty, oibcaked coast- 
. steamer from Salonika eighty miles to Daphni, the 
official port for Mount Athos. There, in the red-roofed 
police station, an officer, wearing a velvet cap with the 
Bj'zantine double eagle on it, white skirt, and pompoms on 
bis shoes, had stamped his passport Next, in the customs 
shed, long-haired monks had inspected his bag and brief- 
case, and one dour monk had actually — actually! — ^felt 
and prodded his chest, explaining, "To be certain you arc 
aot a woman disguised as a man.” 

Having passed through customs with his baggage and 
;ex approved, Randall had been met by his guide, who 
bad been notified in advance to expect him. The Greek ■ 
>’outh, Vlahos, both guide and muleteer, was plainly 
iressed except for shoes made of strips of automobile 
ires, which he wore to make climbing easier. Vlalios 
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Willingly, Randall surrendered his overnight bag to the 
monk, retained his briefcase, and allowed himself to be led 
• into the abbot’s office. 

The room he had entered was surprisingly spacious and 
brightly lit. The walls were covered with vivid but crude- 
ly wrought religious frescoes. Icons with representations of 
the archangel Gabriel, Christ, the Virgin enthroned, 
abounded. An impressive pewter chandelier suspended 
from the ceding, and numerous brass oil lamps every- 
where, bathed the office in unrelieved yellow. At a round 
table, which held lighted tapers and was scattered over 
with bulky medieval books, stood a patriarch of surely 
eventy years or more. 

He wore a fezlike black hat, a heavy black robe with 
i small skud-and-crossbones sewn into the habit, and 
:rude peasant’s shoes. He was a smallish, frail Greek, 
vith patches of parchment-thin brown skin showing 
hrough his long hair, despite his bushy white moustache 
md beard. Odd rimless square spectacles sat low on his 
hin nose. 

Father Spanos introduced the patriarch, and was gone. 

This was the Abbot Mitros Petropoulos. 

“Welcome to Simopetra, Mr. Randall. I hope you did 

ot find the journey too tiring.” His tone was gentle, 

lOthing. 

‘Tm honored to be received here. Father.” 

“Do you prefer to conduct our conversation in French 
3r Italian, or will my English satisfy you?’ 

Randall smiled. “English, by all means; — ^although I 
(vish I knew Aramaic.” 

■ Aramaic, it is truly not so formidable as you may 
imagine. Of course, it is difficult for me to judge any 
longer. I have devoted a lifetime to its study. Do join 
me.” He had lowered himself into a ladder-back chair at 
She round table, and Randall quickly sat down beside 
him. “I expect,” the abbot went on, “you will wish to 
spend the night before retmming to Salonika.” 

“If I may.” 

“We enjoy our infrequent guests. Of course, you may 
and some shortcomings in our accommodations. For 
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“Exactly.” 

“So let us proceed, I must say, Mr. Randall, except fo: 
the scant information from Salonika that you wished mi 
to examine a papyrus bearing writing in first-century Ara 
maic, I know nothing more of the reasons for your visit’ 

“Father, have you heard of Resurrection Two?” 

“Resurrection Two?” 

“The code name for a Bible-publishing venture whicl 
has been taking place in Amsterdam. A group of publish 
ers have banded together to put before the world a nev 
version of the New Testament based on a momentoui 
archeological discovery made outside Rome a haK-dozei 
years ago — 

“Yes, of course,” interrupted Abbot Petropoulos. “I 
comes back to me now. The biblical scholar in Grea 
Britain — Jefiries, Dr. Jeffries — tendered an invitation fo: 
me to collaborate in the translation of the Aramaic find 
He Vas not too explicit, but the little he wrote me soundet 
intriguing. Had I not been so ill at the time, I wouh 
have been tempted to accept. But it was Impossible. Ar< 
you able to reveal, Mr. Randall, what it is about? I shal 
;^^:hold it in confidence.” 

■ , ' Without hesitation, in the next five minutes, Randal 

-tided the high points contained in the Petroniu: 

■ <-hment and the Gospel According to James. 

When he had finished, the abbot’s eyes shone. “Cai 
it be?” he muttered. “Can it be, such a miracle as this?’ 

“It can be, and it is,” said Randall quietly, “depend 
, ing upon your judgment of one puzzling fragment of papy 
rus found in the excavation.” 

“This is the Lord’s work,” said the abbot. ‘T am Hi 
servant.” 

Randall lifted his briefcase to his lap, unlocked it, am 
sought Edlund’s photograph of Papyrus Number 9. As h 
did so, he said, “This discovery was made in an ancien 
resort near Rome by Professor Augusto Monti, the Italiai 
archeologist. I was given to understand that Professo 
Monti and his daughter called upon you five years agi 
to authenticate his find. I’ve since learned it would b 
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The abbot understood. “Allow me to see the transla- 
tion,” he requested. 

Randall handed it to him. “See the fourth and fifth 
lines.” 

The abbot read the translation to himself, then reread 
the fourth and fifth lines, half alond. “Our Lord — ^mmm 
— 'that night walked across the abundant fields of Lake 
Fucinus,- which had been drained by Claudius Caesar 
and cultivated and tilled.’ ” He rocked thoughtfully. 
“Yes. Now if you will permit me to see the Aramaic from 
which this translation was made.” 

Randall handed the photograph to the abbot. The Greek 
elder glanced at the photograph, grimaced, and looked 
up. “This is merely a reproduction, Mr. Randall, I must 
see the original papyrus,” 

“I don’t have it. Father. They would never let me, or 
anyone, travel with it. The papyrus is far too valuable. 
They keep it under security in a special vault in Am- 
sterdam.” 

Abbot Petropoulos was plainly disappointed. “Then the 
task you assign me is doubly difficult. To read Aramaic, 
tr \ ise tiny characters, is difficult enough. But to examine 
- ' . in a reproduction, and try to translate them accu- 
' ■' y, is nearly impossible.” 

“But this photograph was taken with infrared, to bring 
out the most faded characters and — 

“No matter, Mr. Randall. Reproduction is a second 
state, and almost always — ^to my aging eye — unsettling,” 

“Can you at least try to make out what’s in the photo- 
graph, Father?” 

“I intend to. I certainly intend to.” He rose with a 
grunt, hobbled over to a lamp table, opened, a drawer, 
and withdrew a large magnifying glass. 

Randall watched intently as the abbot bent, holding the 
photograph of the papyrus beneath the lamp, and studied 
it through the magnifier. For several minutes, the abbot 
continued to inspect the photograph with deep concen- 
tration. At last, he set the magnifying glass on the table, 
and shuffled back to his chair, where he picked up the 
translation and read it once more. 
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guish and read. Quite the opposite. It is far easier to i 
a word in which the letters are connected in cursive 
running hand, but unfortunately, connected words, i 
sive witing, did not come into being until the ninth t 
tury. Such are the obstacles, made greater to overcc 
when one is considering them in a reproduction.” 

“Yet, this Aramaic was read, was fully translated.” 

“It was, just as the thirty-one htmdred ancient fi 
ments and manuscripts of the New Testament, which e 
around the world — and eighty of them on papyrus ; 
two hundred of them in unci^s, that is, in capital let 
— were also successfully translated. But they were tr£ 
lated after enormous difficulties.” 

Randall persisted. “Apparently, in these papyri a 
the difficulties were overcome. TTie Gospel According 
James was translated. You’ve said you believe tha 
may be an accurate translation. Then how can you expl 
the incongruity in the text?” 

“There are several possible explanations,” said 
abbot. “We do not know whether James, in 62 A.D., ’ 
literate enough to have been able to write this gospel 
his o\\m hand. He may have been. More likely, to s 
'.time, he dictated it to an amanuensis, a practiced scr: 
nd only affixed bis signature. This papyrus may ref 
aent what the scribe first wrote down, or an extra cop; 
one of the two other copies James said he bad sent 
Baniabas and Peter — set down by a scribe. In lister 
to the dictation, the scribe may have heard someth 
wrong, misunderstood it, transferred it to his papj 
incorrectly. Or a copyist, because of a tired hand or c 
or a mind given to wandering, may have copied a wc 
several words, a phrase, incorrectly. Remember, in A 
maic, a mere dot over or under a word, or a dot pla 
in the wrong position, can entirely change the meac 
of that word; For example, there is a word in Aran 
that can mean ‘dead’ or can mean ‘village,’ simply 
pending on where a dot is placed. Such a minor er 
might very well account for the anachronism. Or, indc 
in writing or dictating this biography of Christ, thirt 
years after Christ’s death, James’s own memory may h 
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Aramaic word may have several meanings. For exam- 
ple, there is one Axamaic word that means ‘inspiration’ 
and ‘instruction’ and ‘happiness.’ Which definition, a 
translator would have to decide, had James meant to use? 
The translator’s decision is both subjective and objective. 
Subjectively, he must weight the juxtaposition of the var- 
ious words in a line or several lines. Objectively, he must 
try to see that a dot or stroke that may have once existed 
has now faded away. It is so easy to overlook, to miscal- 
culate, to blunder. Human beings are not all-knowing. 
They are susceptible to misjudgments. The translators of 
the Kang James Version of the New Testament worked 
from ancient Greek texts, and they referred to Jesus as 
‘his Son.’ Actually, ancient Greek had no word like ‘his.’ 
This was corrected in the Revised Standard Version to read 
, ‘a Son.’ This change was probably more accurate, and 
it alters the meaning of the reference to Jesus.” 

“Could that have happened in this translation?” 

“It could have. The Aramaic was translated to read 
that Our Lord ‘walked across the abundant fields of 
Lake Fucinus, which had been drained.’ If you substitute 
‘fields around’ or ‘fields near’ for ‘fields of and ‘which 
would be’ for ‘which had been,’ the meaning is entirely 
•changed.” 

“You believe it is possible those words were mistrans- 
lated?”. 

“I believe that is the most likely explanation.” 

“And if they were not mistranslated? If this is an 
accurate translation?” 

“Then I would regard the entire authenticity of the Gos- 
pel According to James as suspect.” 

“And if this was merely mistranslated?” 

“I would regard the new gospel as accurate and the 
most momentous discovery in man’s history.” 

“Father,” said Randall, leaning forward in his chair, 
“don’t you feel it would be worth any effort to find out 
whether this gospel is, indeed, the most momentous in 
man’s history?” 

Abbot Petropoulos appeared confused. “What are you 
trying to say?” 
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Randall had expected, upon returning to Amsterdam 
and his job at the Hotel Krasnapolsky three days later, 
to find George L. Wheeler and. the other four publishers 
furious with him for his truancy. 

Instead, Wheeler’s reaction had taken him completely 
by surprise. 

Actually, Randall had returned the evening before — 
he had left Mount Athos at daybreak of Monday morning 
and arrived in Amsterdam on Tuesday m'ght — and be bad 
meant to confront Wheeler immediately, and follow that 
scene by one more showdown, the one with Angela Monti, 
jt the return trip, the treacherous descent of the moun- 
inside on a mule, the private boat, the coastal steamer, 
e jetliner from Salonika to Paris, the changeover in Paris, 
e plane to Amsterdam, the taxi ride from Schiphol Air- 
)rt to his hotel, had been more grueling than Ms first 

ip- 

He had come back to his suite grimy and staggering 
ith fatigue, and in no condition for a confrontation with 
^heeler or with Angela. He had been too exhausted even 
i shower. He had fallen on Ms bed, and slept straight 
rough until early this morning. 

Going to his office in the Krasnapolsky, he had decided 
"’t he was not yet ready to have it out with Angela. First 
i >gs first, he had told himself. There were two testings 
.'faith to be made, that of the validity. of the Word, and 
lat of Angela’s honesty, and it was the Word that must 
i faced first. 

From the reception room of the publishers’ offices, he 
id made an interoffice call to Angela, had greeted her, had 
jflected her warm welcome, had explained that he would 
j tied up with the publishers the entire day (and because 
: had known he w'ould not be, and had not wished to 
e her when he returned to his office, he had given her a 
search assignment at the Netherlands Bijbelgenoots- 
lap, the Bible Society), As for a date this evening, he 
id been evasive. He might still be tied up, he had said, 
It he would let her know. 

That done, he had marched into Wlieeleris office, pre- 
ired for the worst, and he had been surprised. 
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Bible, they’d see it was invincible. Anyway, we threw 

Bogardus out of here.” 

Randall had never been more impressed. That the pub- 
lishers had been unafraid of Bogardus, and were ready 
'0 welcome Abbot Petropoulos’ examination of their papy- 
us, had almost restored Randall’s" faith in the project 
ompletely. 

There had been one last request to make. “George, I 
lave the photograph of Papyrus Number 9 in my biief- 
ase — ” 

“You shouldn’t be lugging anything as precious as, that 
round. You should keep it under lock and key in your 
reproof ffle.” 

“I will, after this. But I wanted to compare it with 
he original papyrus fragment in the vault. I wanted to see 
whether the original is really easier to read. In other 
?ords. I’d like to know what the abbot will have to work 
/ith.” 

“You want to have a look at the original? Certainly, if 
t’ll make you happy. No problem. Let me ring Mr. Groat 
n the vault and tell him to take the original out and have 
t ready. Then we’ll go down to the basement, and you 
!an see for yourself. I warn you, there won’t be much to 

s. Trying to make out anything on an ancient piece 

papyrus is almost impossible, unless you’re an expert 

- Jeffries or Petropoulos. Still, you’ll get a kick out of 
t, just seeing it — a piece of manuscript from 62 a.d. 
learing the words, the actual words, written by the brother 
>f Jesus. It’ll be something you’ll want to tell your grand- 
hildren one day. Very well, let me get hold of Mr. Groat, 
ind then we’ll go downstairs.” 

All that had occurred before ten o’clock this morning. 

Now, at eight minutes after ten, Randall and Wheeler 
were in the elevator, descending beneath the Hotel Kras- 
napolsky to the basement where the specially constructed 
vault safeguarded the treasures that had made Resurrection 
Two and the International New Testament a reality. 

The self-service elevator came to a smooth, gentle stop, 
the automatic door slid open, and Randall followed Wheel- 
er into the basement, where they acknowledged the sal- 
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“I don’t believe it,” snapped Wheeler. -‘Xet me lool 
for myself.” 

•Wheeler started ahead, going fast, with the terrifiei 
“jrator at his heels. ’ 

Randall followed slowly, trying to understand, to pu 
together in his head. 

Reaching the open entrance to the vault, Randal 
;anned the fireproof, burglarproof chamber. It was a 
!ast twenty feet deep and ten feet wide, constructed o 
eel-reinforced concrete against which were fastened tier 
f, metal drawers, and all of these, Randall had heard 
ere asbestos-lined. Four fluorescent lights set in th 
ancrete ceiling shone down on a long rectangular tab! 
□vered with white matting on which rested a dozen o 
D oblongs of flat glass. 

Randall’s attention was drawn to the activity of Wheele 
nd the vault curator. 

Groat was pulling out one wide, low, glass-toppei 
rawer after another, as Wheeler examined its contents 
lie pair moved from one drawer to the next, and th 
ublisher appeared increasingly frustrated and apoplectic 
Wondering whether there could be any other areas i 
he chamber where the papyrus might have been mis 
ilaced, or even hidden, Randall examined the vault one 
nore. There were two air vents high on the left wall 
■ -d beneath them, at eye level, a series of dials am 
witches, no doubt to control the humidity for the price 
ess brittle papyrus and parchment. Tbe stone floor wa 
dean. 

Randall stood back, as the publisher, his face dark an 
vorried, and the dumbfounded, burly curator cam 
oward him. 

“It’s impossible, but he’s right,” croaked Wheele: 
‘Papyrus Number 9 is missing.” 

“Jiist that one?” asked Randall incredulously, “Win 
ibout the others? Are they still there?” 

“Just the one,” said Wheeler, trembling with mingle 
age and frustration. “Everything else is in place.” H 
jushed between Randall and Groat to inspect the lock ( 
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we’ve got to have every single one of the original papy 
to back up, to prove the validity of our Intemationz 
New Testament.” 

“Especially Papyrus Number 9,” said Randall quietlj 
“That’s the one in question.” 

Wheeler frowned. “Nothing’s in question.” 

“Plummer and de Vroome will tell the world this on 

is, and the whole Bible because of it, unless the Abbe 
Mitros Petropoulos can see it and give us the answer.” 

Wheeler slapped his forehead. “Petropoulos! I forgo 
about him. When is he checking in here?” 

“Tomorrow morning.” 

“WeU, hell, you’ll have to delay him or postpone him 
Cable him. Tell him his examination has to be postponed 
Tell him we’ll be in touch with him in Helsinki.” 

Randall’s heart sank. “George, I can’t do that. He’s oi 
his way to Amsterdam already.” 

“Dammit, Steve, you have to! We have nothing to shov 
him. Now, let’s stop wasting time. I’ve got to notify Hel 
dering and his staff, and Deichhardt and the others. Ou: 
main job is to find out where that papyrus fragment ii 
and recover it.” 

“The Amsterdam police,” said Groat, “we must call th( 
' ■ 'lice.” 

Wheeler turned on him. “Are you crazy? If we Ic 
Lhat whole damn city police force in on this, we’d b( 
dead. The end of our security. De Vroome would knov 
everything. He’d be off and running. No, that’s out. Wi 
have our own police force. I’m getting Heldering right oi 

it. Everything on two legs inside Resurrection Two — anc 
this has to be an inside job — is going to be third-degreet 
to a fare-thee-well. Every office, every desk is going t( 
be turned inside out. Even the quarters where our per 
sonnel live, everything searched, until we recover tha 
missing papyrus. Groat, you stay right here at the vault 
you .stand by. The security guard, too. Me, I’m goins 
straight upstairs to sound the alarm. And you — you 
Steve — ^notify Petropoulos we can’t see him, at least no 
now.” 

Ten minutes later, when Randall returned to hi! 


EU .'a . 
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from Dr, Knight toiling in the San Luchesio clergymen’s 
hotel to Angela Monti at the Victoria Hotel, after she 
had returned from her research assignment They had 
even searched Mr. Groat’s apartment and, Randall had 
overheard, slipped into Hans Bogardus’ rooms wMe the 
former librarian was absent. 

Inspector Heldering and his agents had learned noth- 
ing and found no trace of Papyrus Number 9. 

'The publishers, who had refused either to panic or to 
~ve up, had shut themselves in with Heldering until mid- 
ight. For everyone concerned, jthe mystery had deep- 
led. For Rand^, only his suspicions had deepened. 

Last night, he had retired, alone, to his suite in the 
jnstel to brood. He had taken one call, from Angela, had 
/aded her questions about what was going on and why 
le had been so brusquely interrogated, had pretended 
lat he was about to confer with members of his staff in 
le next room, had promised to see Angela the following 
ight, which was tonight. The encounter with Angela to- 
ight was another misery-making event, and one he knew 
bat he could no longer put off. 

Yes, he had brooded last night, and he was brooding 
till, sitting here in the coffee shop of the Schiphol Air- 
ort. It was just too much of a coincidence, this sudden 
; ' arance of a dubious papyrus on almost the eve 
. its final testing for authenticity. He hardly dared con- 
ecture how the disappearance might have come about 
ie had to remind himself, constantly, that the loss pf the 
fapyrus was as damaging to the five publishers as it was 
0 his own faith. Without that fragment, they were vul- 
lerable, just as without that fragment, he could noionger 
ave belief. The disappearance simply could not be an 
aside job. Yet, in no way could it be an outside job, 
ither. 

Defying all logic, the shadow of distrust, of suspicion, 
emained with Randall, 

From above, a voice crackled through the airport 
oudspcaker again, and this time it was paging him. “Mr, 
teven Randall. Will Mr. Steven Randall please come to 
nlichtingcn — to the information dcsL” 
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They were inside the vault, all of them, in the Kis^ 
Qent of the Hotel Krasnarolsky. and they had been 
athered Uicrc, a! hushed attention, for at least twv.ttty 
ainutes. Their collective concentration was focused on 
he only seated figure in tlic chamber, that of Mitres I'etwi* 
v>«toSj abbot of Ute monastc.r%* of Simoyctra, hUumt 
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. . -J' - . \ wearing hi.s fedike. black hat, swathed in 
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hunched low over tlie brown papyrns leaf which 
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■us pith. Occasionally, almost absently, he woidd gwpe 
or his thick magnifying lens, bring it before his eyes, as 
le bent lower over die itiblc. Several times, he consulled 
arc reference books, then sought the fouutain pen at his 
slbow, and Jotted a note on the scratch pad nearby. 

Behind him, at a respectful distance, Dr, Doichlinrdt, 
Scorge Wheeler, Monsieur Fontaine, Sir Trevor Young, 
ind Signore Gayda kept a tense and nervous watch. Bc- 
rand tlic publishers, Mr. Groat, solemn ami .somewhat 
ootlicd, waited. 

Randall, surrounded by Dr. Jeffries, Dr. Knight, Vro* 
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The abbot laid do^n the pad. “So your mj’stery is 
solwd. An is well. Gentlemen, I might add, I regard 
seeing this James papsTus as one of the most moving 
moments in my long life. The entire discovery is a high 
point in the spiritual history of man. This text will alter, 
for the better, the course of all Christendom. I thank you 
for the ppportunitj' to enter so close to the person of 
Our Lord.” 

“Our thanks, our thanks to j^ou!” Dr. Deichhardt e.x- 
claimed. He and ''^Tieeler helped the abbot to his feet 
“Now,” the German publisher annormced, “we will go 
upstairs to a joyous luncheon in celebration. You, Father, 
must join us before w'e send you off to your council in 
Helsinki.” 

‘T am honored,” said the abbot. 

Wheeler had snatched up the abbot’s scratch pad. *T11 
be a little late. Td better phone Herr Hennig in Mainz. 
We’ve got to stop the work at the binder 5 '. We’ve got to 
have the translations corrected and the entire page reset 
and rerun for each, edition.” 

"Yes, yes, it must be done immediately,” agreed Dr. 
Deichhardt. “Tell Hennig we can have no delays. We n-ill 
.pay the extras for the plant costs and for the overtime of 
’ 's workmen,” 

As they began to leave the rault, Randall and his 
group parted to make way for the aljbot and the pub- 
lishers, Passing Randall, the abbot halted briefly. “You 
can see now, Mr. Randall, what I meant when you 
showed me the photograph of the papyrus at Simopetra. 
The photograph was not so clear. For one thing, it had 
no dimension of depth, and revealed no indentations 
pressed into the papjTus. Most often, for one like my- 
self who has lived among these ancient documents, the 
original vlU offer what no reproduction can make plain.” 

“Yes, Pm glad you w'ere able to see the origin^, Fa- 
ther,” said RandalL “You’ve certainly helped solve a big 
problem.” 

The abbot smiled. “You will share the credit with me.” 

Wth that, the abbot and the publishers departed, fol- 
lowed by Sobrier and Riccardi. And Randall found 
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“is that colleagues who work with someone as eminent as 
Dr. Bernard Jeffries are apt to be intimidated by Mm. li 
he gives out an opinion, it becomes a decree, a command- 
ment which lesser scholars fear to contradict or counter- 
mand. I say this only out of high respect for Dr. Jeffries' 
scholarsMp.” 

Dr, Jeffries snorted. “Scholarship requires keen eyesight. 
My own is no longer keen. I shall undertake no more 
such projects. In fact” — ^he turned toward his prot6g6-^ 
“the time has come for younger men, with younger eyes 
and more agile minds. Florian, I may be relinquishing my 
chair at Oxford shortly. I may be moving to Geneva to 
assume other responsibilities, quite different. When I re- 
sign I will be asked for my recommendation for a replace- 
ment I shall remember my promise to you, Florian. Be- 
sides, I can tMnk of no one more qualified.” 

Dr. Knight bowed his head. “Your good opinion of me 
is all that I wish, Dr. Jeffries. An auspicious day, this." 
He indicated the papyrus. "What matters, truly, is the mar- 
, vel and portent of this find. As the abbot remarked, it 
will change the course of Christendom,” 

Randall pointed to the flattened papyrus. “Dr. Jeffries, 
“ these are the lines the abbot just translated, aren’t they?" 

“The troublesome lines?” Dr. Jeffries said. “Yes, those 
are the ones.” 

Randall brought bis bead down inches above the papy- 
rus. He strained to examine the tiny characters. “Amaz- 
ing,” he said. “They’re so much more distinct, easier to 
read, than the photograph I have of them.” He looked 
up. “Why should that be? I thought infrared photography 
restored ancient writing that could not be deciphered, 
made it much clearer than the original. Isn’t that so?” 

“I hesitate to generalize.” Dr. Jeffries was no longer 
interested. 

“I thou^t I heard that from Edlund once. If that’s 
so, then actually the photograph should be clearer and 
easier to read than the original here.” 

“For accuracy, one always goes to the original,” said 
Dr. Jeffries impatiently. “No distortion. Well, enough of 
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ance, at the very moment when it had become vital to see 
it. Coincidence, right? Okay. Then the next crazy busi- 
ness, the reappearance of the papyrus, the incredibly for- 
tunate recovery of it, just in time for the abbot’s arrival. 
Another coincidence, right? 

Well, maybe. 

Maybe. 

It was strange about faded Aramaic on an ancient 
papyrus, strange how tlie merest millimeter of a squiggle 
here or there could make the difference between unholy 
hoax and divine truth. The mere location of the minutest 
squiggle, not seen before, seen now, resurrected the for- 
tunes of five religious publishers. How much of men’s 
■ fortunes and futures depended on how little, 

'The photograph was what bothered Randall most of all. 
If the abbot had been unable to distinguish the char- 
acters forming the words in the photograph, he should 
have found it even more di£5cult to do so in the original. 
Goddammit, this simply made no sense, Randall told 
himself. He was almost certain that infrared photog- 
raphy brought to a photograph what could not be seen 
clearly in an original. Yet, the words in. the photograph 
<• i been infinitely more blurred and faded than the origi- 

•1 he had just observed. 

No, it made no sense. Or, possibly, it made too much 
sense, 

Randall stood before his fireproof file cabinet. He un- 
locked it, slid loose the security bar, and pulled out the 
cabinet drawer where he had finally deposited his photo- 
graph of Papyrus Number 9 at Wheeler’s insistence. 

The manila folder containing Edlund’s pictures of the 
Monti find — the only set in the building — was right in 
front. Randal] reached in for the first photograph, and 
pulled it out. It was not Number 9, but a shot of Number 
1. Disconcerted — he had thought when he returned Num- 
ber 9 to the folder, he had filed it first — ^Randall peeled 
through the set of pictures. The photograph of Papyrus 
Number 9 was the last one, the one at the ver>' back. 

He decided that this was no cause for suspicion. He 
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photographer for Resurrection Two. And it was Osc 
Ediund he was going to see right now, 

A HALF Hoxm LATER, Randall turned away from the ti 
that had brought him to Ediund’s address, and found hii 
self viewing a nineteenth-century, three-story Dutch hoi 
- located on a quay known as Nassaukade. 

This was the house, Randall had learned, that h 
been leased by Resurrection Two as living quarters 1 
some of the men on the project. Albert Kremer, the co 
editor, and Paddy O’Neal and Elwin Alexander, the pi 
licists, were among the tenants occup 3 'ing the eight b£ 
rooms. Here, also, Ediund had his lodgings, as well 
his darkroom. ' 

. Randall’s taxi had been unable to drop him off dire 
ly in front of the house. That parking space was taken 
by an official-looking red sedan, with a driver in an i 
familiar uniform waiting at the wheel. As Rand 
approached the house, he studied the red sedan, tiy] 
to figure out what the gilded crest on the door meant, 
bore the words: Heldhaftig, Vasiberaden, Barmhartig. 

The driver seemed to read Randall’s mind, for as Ri 
•-•11 came abreast of the car, the driver leaned across 1 
H ' mt seat and called out good-naturedly, “You are Am 
. i"? The words, they mean Heroic, Determined, Helpl 
J.I is the motto of the Amsterdam fire brigade. TTiis is i 
commandant’s — the fire chiefs — staff vehicle.” 

“Thank you,” Randall called back, and immediat 
wondered what the fire chief was doing here. 

Randall turned toward the house entrance just as 
front door opened and Oscar Ediund, his acne-scar 
features more melancholy than ever, emerged with 
heavyset officer, the commandant no doubt, who i 
attired in black-visored cap with a red shield in its cen' 
and a gold-buttoned navy blue uniform with four g 
stripes on the jacket sleeve. 

Although absorbed in conversation, Ediund saw R 
dall, and held up a finger to teU him to wait a mini 
Randall waited, still wondering, and finally Ediund ^ 
shaking hands with the fire brigade official, who t 
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trolled there before it spread. But it did do severe dam- 
age to both my darkroom and workshop.” 

“You mean your photographic workrooms were burned 
and nothing else?” 

“Just that. About half of the darkroom destroyed, and 
some of the rest. Let me show you.” 

They went through a narrow entry hall, pungent with 
kitchen smells, continued through the high-ceilinged living 
room with its green velvet couches and carved cupboard, 
where there hung a distinct aroma of smoke, and presently 
they arrived at an isolated room in the rear where the 
stench of smoke was more pronounced. 

A heavy oak door, shattered by axes, with a battered 
combination lock sirtular to the one that protected the 
Krasnapolsky vault, the wood of the inner door scorched 
and blackened, stood open. 

“My darkroom and workshop, or what is left of them,” 
said Ediund. “You cannot see much until the electricity is 
restored. The red lights do not work now. But this part 
of the room is for developing the pictures, and hanging 
and drying them. Those are the walls, and on the For- 
nuca-top table I open my film. And those tanks are for-— 
well, that is of no interest to you. But can you see? 

ne right wall and the equipment there are charred. The 
.vail ahead is almost burned out. The curtain separating 
this from my adjoining rooms was burned away. If you 
will come after me’” 

Ediund stepped gingerly through the foul-smelling dark- 
room, with Randall behind him, past a machine with a 
foot pedal that had been grotesquely melted by flame, and 
into another room where the remains of cameras, reflec- 
tors, and a gutted file cabinet added to the devastation. 

Helplessly, Ediund surveyed this second room, “It 
started in here, apparently. What a mess. A bad .time to 
happen. I will have to work twenty-five hours a day to 
make up for the loss.” 

“What started the fire?” Randall asked. 

“At first, the assistant firemaster insisted that it was 
Vandalism. I showed him how that was impossible. This 
darkroom was — actually both rooms were — very specially 
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negative of one print you made for me — ^the negative 
your picture of Papyrus Number 9.” 

Edlund reacted with complete dismay. “But that ' 
part of my loss. You saw the inner alcove with the mi 
nachinery and file. My entire set of negatives, each 
5very one — they all went up in smoke with the rest, T 
ire ashes. So, you see, I cannot accommodate you toe 
5ut that is not so serious. I have already arranged to sh 
lew photographs of the papyri and parchment in 
rault tomorrow. The day after, I will have the new ne 
ives, and I can show yon the one you wish to see. 
hat is no loss for you. You have no worry,” 

“I’m not worried about that,” said Randall can 
'I have a complete set of prints taken from your ( 
legatives. I just wanted to compare the print I ha- 
lf Papyrus Number 9 with its original negative- 
/hether the print had brought out everything 
legative.” 

Edlund was bewildered. “But of course everyth! 

/as on the negative is in your photograph. Why si 
ot be? I do my own developing and printing, 
rcat care — ” 

' “Oscar, don’t misunderstand me,” Randall inte 
nckly. “I’m not questioning your work. It’s ju; 
rell, in going over the entire set of prints before 
jrmined how to use them in our publicity campa 
3und there was one, just one, that did not seem l 
le same quality — ^well, of clarity, precision— 
thers.” 

“Which one? The Number 9? That cannot be. T 
tl the same, of the same quality, done in the sam 
sr. The photograph, you have it with you? Let 

9f 

Randall removed the eleven-by-fourteen-inch 
rint of Papyms Number 9 from the envelope and 
to Edlund. “Here it is,” 

The Swede gave his photograph the briefest exam 
3n. “Nothing wrong with it,” he said. “Same qualit 
e others. Everything in it is clear. Sorry, Steve, but 
no different from the other prints I made.” 
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to pretend that he had seen the papyrus - itself earher. 
“Oscar, when I first saw the papyrus, those lines were 
among the most difficult to read, almost indecipher- 
able. You could hardly make out the squiggles or tails in 
the Aramaic, But here in the photograph, you can make 
them out clearly. It doesn’t make sense,” 

“To you it makes no sense. To a photographer it 
makes good sense. When I am given something like a 
fragment of papyrus which may have two or three areas 
that are very faint, blurred, stained, I employ what is 
known as the dodging technique. If I used a greater 
exposure to bring out the faint lines or areas, I would 
overexpose the rest of the Aramaic on the papyrus. So 
what I do is prevent my photoflood light from hitting cer- 
tain sections during the copying procedure. I block out 
the distinct sections of the papyrus which need only one 
third of the exposure that the blackened, blurred portions 
need, and by this dodging technique, I obtain a fairly uni- 
form, fairly legible negative and print. So there you have 
the technical explanation of why what you saw illegible 
on the papyrus is fairly legible in the photograph. Let 
me show you.” 

He held the print up closer to Randall. 

“There, you can see how my dodging brought up the 
faint Aramaic in the fourth and fifth lines and made it 
so clear. There was another area of this papyrus, I recall, 
equally blackened and illegible until I . , His voice 
trailed away, and he stood blinking at the lower fringe of 
the Aramaic column, “That’s odd,” he muttered. 

“What’s odd, Oscar?” prompted Randall. 

“This other lower area. It’s overexposed. Somewhat 
overexposed. It’s not undodged, but — ^but not well 
dodged. The paddle held up to block the light, cut the 
exposure — ^it — it just isn’t like me to do it so sloppily, so 
poorly. I am sure — or at least I was sure — 1 kept my 
exposures balanced and even throughout. I am sure I 
did. I’ve seen these pictures a hundred times, and I have 
always been satisfied. Yet, here it is, an overexposed 
section. I mean, to the naked eye, to anyone else, it 
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■ leave, and finally he went to the telephone and dialed 
Resurrection Two. 

He told the switchboard operator that he wanted to 
speak to Abbot Petropoulos. In moments, he was con- 
nected to Dr. Deichhardt’s secretary. 

“This is Steven Randall. Is the Abbot Petropoulos still 
there?” 

“Yes, Mr. Randall. He just returned from lunch with the 
publishers. He is conferring with them in Dr. Deichhardt’s 
office.” 

“Could you buzz inside? I’d like to speak to him.” 

“I am sorry, Mr. Randall, but my instructions are there 
are to be no telephone calls or interruptions.” 

“Look, nobody’ll mind. They know I’m responsible for 
the abbot’s being here. Just break in on them. TWs is 
important.” 

"I cannot, Mr. Randall. Dr. Deichhardt’s order was 
exact. No interruptions.” 

Exasperated, Randall took a new tack. “Okay, how 
long will the abbot be there?” 

“Dr. Deichhardt will accompany the abbot to the air- 
port in forty-five minutes.” 

“All right. I’ll be back in less than thirty minutes. Can 
'vou take a message and see that Abbot Petropoulos gets 

the minute he comes out?” 

“Of course,” 

“Tell him — ” He deliberated over his message, and then 
he dictated it slowly. “Tell him that Steven Randall 
would like to see him briefly before he leaves for Schiphol. 
Tell him I’d be grateful if he would come to my office. 
Say I want to — to thank him again personally and to say 
good-bye. Have you got it?” 

She had it. Satisfied, Randall hung up.- He hurried out- 
side to find a taxi. 

Twenty-five minutes later he had returned to the first 
floor of the Hotel Krasnapolsky, eager to show Abbot 
Petropoulos the puzzling photograph of Papyrus Number 
9. 

He had entered his office, prepared to wait for the 
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“I’m onl}' to’ing to satisfy myself. After all, Tm part 
of this operation — ” 

“Then, goddaimnit, act like it!” Wheeler’s features were 
livid. “A« like one of us and not h’ke one of de 
Vroome’s demolition squad. You brought your own man 
here to check the papjTus, and he checked it and con- 
firmed it was genuine. 'What in the hell else do you want?” 

Randall did not answer. 

Wheeler’s bulk came forward a step. ‘Til tell you what 
we want We want to replace you, that’s what, but we 
know replacing you would create delays. So we agreed 
that if you’d stick to your business, and keep your nose 
out of our business, we’d go along with you. We took you 
on, at a fat fee, to pitch our Bible to the public. We 
didn’t hire j'ou to investigate our Bible. It’s been investi- 
gated a thousand times over by qualified men who know 
what they’re doing. We didn’t hire you to play Devil’s 
Advocate, either. There are enough de Vroomes out there 
without your giving them aid and comfort. You’re here 
for one thing only. To sell our Bible. And I’ve been 
chosen to remind you of your real job, and you’d better 
do it — do your job and nottog else.” 

“I intend to,” said Randall evenly. 

' “I’m not interested in intentions. I’m interested in results, 
uat we need is results. You listen to me. We know 
v’ 0 tried to destroy Ediund’s darkroom. We know it was 
some of de "Vroome’s hoodlums — 

“De Vroome? How could he or any of his people get 
into that place?” 

“Never mind how. Just remember who. It was dc 
Vroome, and you accept our word for it. Now then, we’re 
not taking any more chances with that radical bastard. 
He’s getting desperate, and he’s capable of anything. 
We’ve decided to beat him to the punch. We’ve moved 
our announcement up one last time. We’re making it right 
away. We’re making it in eight days, on Friday, on July 
fifth. I’ve been with your staff for the past hour. We’ve 
changed the dates for the royal palace and for Intel- 
sat. We’re getting up the telegrams and cables, invita- 
tions to the press. 'We’re rushhig out pre-announcement 
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outlined beneath her white negligee, he had ; almost 
forgotten his resolutions. He had returned her embrace, 
tingling at the scent of her perfume, the pressure of her 
full breasts against his chest, the warmth of her being. 
He had responded even as he tried to regain control of 
himself. After brushing her cheek with his lips, he had 
finally pulled away from her and entered the co^ortable 
hotel room. 

Some awkward small talk had followed — ^her research 
for him, his heightened activity because of the new dead- 
line — and she had mixed a double Scotch with water for 
him, and poured a cognac for herself. He had been unable 
to plunge straight into J’Accuse, and each passing mo- 
ment made the attack on her honesty— and what it must 
lead to — more and more difficult to initiate. 

He had tried to confine their conversation to business. 
Not easy. But there had been one long shot he did want 
to play. Photographs. He had brought up the problem of 
photographs. A great variety was needed for die promo- 
tion campaign. He had expected Edlund to fill his require- 
ments. Unfortunately, Edlund had suffered a misfortune. 
Randall told her about the darkroom fire. She had been , 
■'-yrapathetic. Then, Randall had reminded her of their 

SL meeting in Milan, when she had spoken of a collec- 

jn of pictures she possessed, pictures taken by and of 
her father during the Ostia Antica dig. 

“Do you have those pictures with you?” he had asked. 
“I’m especially eager to see any photos your father may 
have taken of the James papyri when he found them, or, 
better yet, close-ups of the actual papyri after they were 
treated and put under glass.” 

Yes, she had brought with her to Amsterdam a varied 
selection of photographs. She had gone to the annoire, 
pulled out a cardboard box, opened it, and dumped the 
dozens of pictures on the green carpet in the center of the 
room. 

Now, a half hour later, they were seated on the floor 
together, he coatless and cross-legged, examining each pic- 
ture she handed him. 

For Randall, the visual recording of the excavation was 
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“Anyway, I thought you had a set of your own from 
Mr.Edlund.” 

“I have, only — ^well, it’s not important. I just wanted to 
see some other shots.” 

She was rvatching him inquisitively. He evaded her 
gaze, and busily occupied himself by gathering together 
the scattered photographs and returning them to the card- 
• board carton. 

When he had completed the task, he realized that An- 
gela was still studying him. 

"Steve,” she said quietly, “why have you been avoid- 
ing me?” 

“Have I been avoiding you?” 

“Yes. Something has happened. When will you love me 
again?” 

He could feel the muscles behind his neck go rigid. 
“When I can believe in you again, Angela,” he said. 

“Don’t you believe in me now?” 

“No,” he said bluntly. “No, I don’t, Angela.” 

There. It was out at last. He felt relieved, and once 
more angry and righteous in his anger. He met her eyes 
frankly, prepared for her protests. She did not speak, nor 
■^was any reaction visible. Her beautiful face, except for 
'the moving eyelashes, remained immobile. 

“Okay,” he said, “you asked for it So let’s get it over 
with.” 

She waited in silence. 

“I don’t believe in you, because I can’t believe yon 
anymore,” he said. “You lied to me last week, Angela. 
You’d lied to me before, but that was a small lie and 
unimportant. This time it was a big lie and it might have 
been important,” 

He expected a response, but still there was none. Sie 
seemed more sad than upset. 

“You lied to me about Mount Athos,” he went on. 
“You told me that you went with your father to Mount 
Athos to see Abbot Petropoulos. You told me tlie abbot 
had studied the papyri and authenticated them. Do you 
remember that? Those were blatant lies, Angela, I know. 
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for anyone, even the Devil, wLo -would agree -with yon to 
justify your cynicism. Well, I couldn’t stand it anymore. 
I wanted to put a stop to it. Not for my father’s sake, be- 
lieve me, but for your sake. So I said the first things that 
came to my mind, I remembered the name of Abbot 
Petropoulos at Mount Athos. I had typed the letters when 
my father corresponded with him. But I knew nothing 
about Mount Athos, so I feU into a stupid, blundering 
lie. Yes, I lied, I was ready to lie, to say we had been to 
, Athos, anything, to prevent you from trying to ruin the 
one last thing that could give meaning to your existence. 
It was as if you were neurotically obsessed by the idea of 
doing what de Vroome has failed to do — ^to destroy Res- 
urrection Two, my father’s lifework, new kindled hope for 
mankind, and finally our relationship and your own self. 
That’s what I tried to prevent, Steve. Obviously, I failed. 
You went on to Athos, compulsively you went on, and 
when the abbot disagreed with you and supported aU of 
us, still you were not satisfied. Whatever the facts, proved 
and proved again, still you must go on. I don’t know 
what you are after this time. But I could see just now, ■ 
you are not really interested in these photographs. You 
are after something else — ^whatever it is — something to tell 
■you that you are right to remain disbelieving, not trust- 
ing. I would lie again to stop you. I would lie a thousand 
times to stop your self-destructiveness.” 

She was breathless and weak. 

She reached out for his hands, clasped them wordless- 
ly, searching his face for some understanding. j 

At last, she spoke again. “Steve, I love you. I would 
do anything in the world to make you love me — to make 
you have faith, faith in me and what I believe in— in 
the project. With such faith you could know love— not 
only for me, but for yourself. Is it possible for you?” 

He stared at her steadily. “It is possible,” he said. 

“How? What can I do? I’ve told you I’ll do anything 
in the world you ask.” 

“Anything?” he said softly. “Very well. I -R'ant you W 
take me to Rome tomorrow.” ' 

“To Home?” 


X 


.FTER THE Alitalia jetliner from Amsterdam set them 
own. on the runway of the Leonardo da Vinci Airport 
)me distance from Rome this late Friday morning, and 
3 they walked across the cement field and up the wide 
;ddish ramp toward the carabinieri controlling customs, 
nd the sign reading ControUo Passaporti, there had been 
ne satisfying thou^t uppermost in Steve Randall’s mind. 
Angela had delivered. 

They had followed the blue-sMrted porter carrying their 
ags — Randall had retained his precious briefcase— 
irough the glass enclosure of the air terminal, swarming 
dth noisy passengers and visitors, out beneath the mam- 
'oth metal overhang. They had hailed a taxi, and going 
aal the huge bearded statue of da Vinci, past the blue 
igns emblazoned roma, past the billboards advertising 
epsi-Cola, Ethiopian A^lines, Visit Israel, Telefunken, 
»livetti, past the green umbrella pines and the outlying 
elds of zucchini and broccoli, past the food market 
nown as Cassa del Mercato, past the apartments of the 
an Paolo suburb and the dog-racing Cinodromo and 
le broken slabs of the Forum and the Colosseum — and 
mdughout the half-hour ride to the Hotel Excelsior— 
.andall was filled with a growing sense of excitement. 

This ancient and new place, he kept thinking, tWs 
where it began. Here, people would remember centuries 
ter, was where Resurrection Two had started and where 
le rebirth in faith had had its beginning. Here was wheK i 
ope had once more been given to a sorry materialbli! 
orld. AH this was possible — Randall had prayed it was 
ossible — ^if this last black doubt could be erased by th^ 
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Randall looked out the car window. Behind a green iron 
fence on a pink-yellow ,stone base, set back beyond a 
rolling lawn and a garden, partially hidden by cypress and 
pine trees, rose a rust-colored, two-story mansion. 

Angela spoke to the driver, and he shifted gear, and 
the Opel moved slowly along the iron fence until it reached 
a gate being held open by a grizzled gatekeeper. The 
keeper waved, and Angela waved back, as Giuseppe 
swng his car onto a drive. Seconds later they were beiote 
the steps leading to the terrace and the recessed front 
door of the mansion. 

Giuseppe had gone around the car swiftly to help them 
out. Randall, taking his briefcase, as well as his mixed 
emotions — anticipation, apprehension — ^with him, as- 
cended the steps with Angela. At the front door, she did 
not bother with a key. The door was unlocked. She 
opened it, nodded over her shoulder at Randall, and he ' 
followed her inside. 

They were in an entry haU, the floor composed of 
glazed bricks. To their left was a staircase. To their right 
was a living room. They went into the living room, an 
enormous room, with a vaulted ceiling and more glazed 
T^jed bricks for flooring. The furnishings included two grand 

: os, numerous groups of furniture, and an assortr 

lamps. 

A lot of house for a lone, retired scholar, Ra 
‘•ought. 

Angela led him to the nearest seating arrangemei . 
green velvet couch, coffee table, several cream-co'; 
chairs. At the couch, RandaU did not sit. He stood . 


staring off. Two strange and confusing sights hr', 
attention. 

Ahead, the picture window jarred him. It was. ' 
from top to bottom. , ; 

Ahead, also, from a side door, two -young wo;! ' 
entered the room. They were attired identically, in 
headgear, white collars, and aprons over r, ’ 
imiforms. ’ , 

Bewildered, Randall turned to Angela. Her !• 
on him. She gave a short nod. 
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finding out. I was tempted to tell you and have it done 
with. I was afraid you might still think I was lying. So 
I did as you wished. I brought you to Rome, to Villa 
Bellavista, to see for yourself. Now, you will trust me, 
Steve?” 

“Always and forever, darling.” He had taken her in his 
arms, shaken and ashamed. ‘Tm sorry, Angela, I’m truly 
sorry. I hope you will forgive me.” 

She had forgiven him, because she had been able to 
understand his suspicions. She had said one more thing. 
“Besides, I brought you here to meet my father for an- 
other reason. He is usually in what appears to be a cata- 
tonic state, but sometimes, rarely, very rarely, he must 
have brief intervals of lucidity. Always, when my sister 
and I see him, he is completely out of touch with any 
reality. But sometimes, there is a glimmer, a flash, of hi 
normal self. I hoped, for your sake, when you showed 
him the photograph and spoke to him, it might touch some 
memory in his past. In that way, it would remove your 
last uncertainty about the Gospel According to James.” 

“Thank you, Angela. But you don’t really expect any 
recognition from your father, do you?” 

“It is most unlikely. Yet, one never knows. There are 
‘^so many mysteries about the human mind. Anyway, I will 
in now to ,see him alone. You wait. I shall not be 
long. After that, I will have someone take you in to meet 
him.” 

With that, she had gone. 

Randall continued his pacing, trying to fathom how a 
brilliant professor like Monti — with a mind so alert all his 
life — could overnight lapse into insanity. Randall no' lon- 
ger looked forward to contending with that mind. He had 
never had to deal with a mentally ill person before. He 
had no idea of what to expect or how to behave. Still, 
clinging to a small hope that the professor might — with 
some word, some sign — ^put to rest his concerns about 
Papyrus -Number 9, Randdl knew that he must go through 
with the meeting. 

He realized that Angela Monti had reappeared. 

She was not alone. She had entered the reception room 
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Signora Branchi opened the door wider, and led Ran- 
dall inside. To Randall’s surprise, it was not a hospital 
room at all. He had somehow expected a room such as 
the one his own father had occupied in the Oak 
hospital. Instead, this room had the appearance of a 
combination sitting room-library-bedroora in a private 
apartment, 

Randall’s immediate impression was of a sunny, com- 
fortable, even cozy, enclosure, pleasingly air-conditioned. 
On one side of the room was the bed, and next to it a 
table and lamp, A partially opened door revealed a large 
bathroom with a blue tiled floor. At the opposite side of 
the room, beneath a modem oil painting, stood a decora- 
tive desk and leather desk chair, and lined up on the desk 
were framed photographs of an older woman with heavy 
earrings (probably the deceased wife), portraits of the 
patient’s daughters, Angela and Qaretta, as well as those 
of his grandchildren. In the center of the room were an 
overstufied armchair, a table with a green plant, two 
sturdy straight chairs. Through the broad window was a 
restful view of the gardens. Only the thin iron bars on 
the window marred the serenity of the vista and, along 
with the white-painted walls, reminded one that this was a 
'".. psychiatric clinic. 

•' At the window, mechanically swinging forth and back, 

■ J.most lost in the depths of a rocking chair, was a small, 
remote elderly man, his face still plump, wisps of white 
hair, tufts of gray eyebrows, blank watery eyes fixed on 
the flowers outside. Less portly, more wasted, the man, 
than in the photographs Randall had seen last night, 
photographs taken six years earlier. 

Signora Branchi had gone to the rocker, touched the 
sleeve of the occupant’s brown sport shirt. “Professor 
Monti,” she said quietly, speaking to him as one awaken- 
ing a person from sleep, “you have a visitor here from 
America.” 

She crooked a finger at Randall, as she groped behind 
her to drag one of the weighty straight chairs up before 
the rocker. “Professor, this is Mr. Randall. He is interested 
in your work.” 
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lucid interval, possibly brought on because Randall Wi 
treading familiar ground. This might be a lucky day. 

“Let me tell you exactly why I am here, Profess( 
Monti,” Randall said. 

“Yes.” 

“Your discovery has been authenticated. The revise 
New Testament has been translated into four language 
The Bible is almost ready for release, except — ” K 
hesitated, then went ahead bluntly. “One problem h< 
arisen. It’s my hope that you can solve it” 

“Yes.” 

Randall observed the professor’s face. There was gei 
uine curiosity in it, or so it seemed. Randall felt definite] 
encouraged. 

About to resume, Randall reached down into his brie 
case, turned on his tape recorder, and next extracted ti 
crucial photograph, 

“Several of us found a bafiling error — at least what w 
think to be an error in the translation. Now, FH tell yo 
what troubles me.” Randall considered the photograph. ‘ 
have here a photograph taken of Papyrus Number 9, or 
of the papyri you found near Ostia Antica. What trouble 
.,^me is that this photograph isn’t like the first photograp 
-.saw of Papyrus Number 9. My worry is that Papyn 
• I’^her 9 has been altered by someone, or another pap} 

' has been substituted for it.” 

Professor Monti tilted forward in his rocker. “Yes?” 

Heartened, Randall went on. “There is no longer an 
way to leam whether this photograph represents the orij 
inal papyrus you found or if it represents an altere 
papyrus. The negative of the original picture has been lo 
in a fire. However, Professor Monti, Angela says yo 
lived so close to each precious fragment that every cha 
acter, every Aramaic squiggle, every dot, is imprinted c 
your mind. Angela feels that you would know almo 
immediately whether this picture really is a true repre 
duction of' the papyrus you excavated — or if it represen 
an altered or substitute leaf. It is of utmost importanc 
Professor Monti, that we know the truth. Can you tc 
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International New Testament. But there was something un- 
expected, almost weird, in the recitation, and Randall 
caught it at once. Professor Monti, in listing the names 
of the brothers of Jesus and James, was filling in a missing 
part of the third papyrus, a part that had crumbled or 
' Tiissolved and disappeared after almost two thousand 
years. 

This was inexplicable, except for one possibility — that 
Professor Monti was, or had been, so steeped in Bible 
lore that he had recdled the names of the brethren from 
other sources, from the Gospel According to Matthew, 
from Acts, from the early church historian Eusebius, 
and filled them in and incorporated them in his recital. 

“I, James the Just, brother of Our Lord — ” 

Professor Monti was going on and on with his de- 
mented declamation. 

, Overwhelmed by sadness for the hopeless old man, for 
poor Angela, Randall sat and listened and grieved. 

Professor Monti’s words had become indistinct. He 
lapsed into silence, and stared out the window at the 
•gardens. 

. Gently, RandaU removed the photograph from the old 
man’s lap and returned it to his briefcase. He shut off 
' •' tape recorder, and noted the time on his wristwatch. 

• ■ ■ ora Branch! would be back in a minute or two. 

He came to his feet with his briefcase. “Thank you, 

ofessor Monti, for your time and cooperation.” 

, To Randall’s surprise. Professor Monti rose courteously 
from the rocker. He appeared smaller than before. He 
shuffled past Randall to his desk. He settled behind his 
desk, seemed momentarily to have forgotten his purpose, 
then opened a drawer and found a sheet of blank paper 
and the stub of a yellow pencil. 

He made several strokes on the paper, noted his handi- 
work, added another stroke, and appeared pleased with 
himself. He took up the paper and offered it to Randall. 

“For you,” he said. 

Randall accepted the paper, wondering what Monti 
had drawn upon it. 
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seen Professor Monti since the professor was admitted ; 
Villa Bellavista. He has his office upstairs.” 

“Would it be possible to see him, even briefly?” 

“Wait here. I will find out whether he is free.” 

Dr. Venturi proved to be free. 

The staff director was a semibald, slender Italia 
with sympathetic, limpid dark ej'es, arched nose, ar 
busy hands. He did not look like a physician at all, ar 
Randall decided that this was because he was wearir 
a lively checked suit jacket, instead of a white coat 

When Randall asked about the white coat. Dr. Ventu 
good-naturedly explained, “The usual clinic coat puts 
distance between the doctor and the patient, and we c 
not find this desirable. We wish our disturbed patients 1 
feel equality with their doctors. It is important for us thi 
every patient — Professor Monti included — should not fe 
different from us. We wish our patients to trust us, t 
relate to us as friends.” 

Dr. Venturi’s office was as unmedical as his own persoj 
Seated in a floral-patterned chair across from the phys 
clan’s Empire desk, Randall found himself in the middl 
of a room furnished with modem sofas, lush plants, al 
stract paintings. 

Randall, in a last desperate effort to seek some clue t 
the mystery of Papyrus Number 9, had been reporting t 
Dr. Venturi on his unsuccessful meeting with Professc 
Monti. He had just finished relating Monti’s delusion tht 
he was James the Just, brother of Jesus Christ. 

“Has the professor behaved this way before?” Randa 
inquired. 

“Frequently,” said Dr. Venturi, picking up a lettc 
opener, putting it down, picking up a pencil, dropping i 
“And it is most puzzling to us. The behavior is inconsii 
tent with his general symptoms. You see, one who feels h 
is a messiah — or the brother of Jesus in this case — : 
usually a paranoiac wth a superiority complex. Professc 
Monti, on the other hand, has loss of memory and catt 
tonic symptoms related to hysteria and based on guilts, i 
would be clinically understandable for him to suffer deh 
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publication of a new Bible, a version based on new fir 
ings and supported by church conservatives to maint; 
the status quo. It was intriguing, but so marked with hci 
say and speculation that I found it dMcult to take sc 
ously.” 

“You can take it seriously,” said Randall. 

“Ah, then that is the forthcoming Bible for which o 
patient is responsible?” Dr. Venturi absently turned 
page of his desk calendar, then turned it back. “Too b 
Professor Monti will not be able to enjoy the fruits of ] 
labors. As to his delusions, while this Bible may clar 
them for us, I doubt if this clarification will have a 
medical significance for him. Did an 3 rthing else take pla 
during your meeting downstairs?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Randall. Then he remembere 
and reached into his jacket pocket. “Except for this.” 1 
unfolded the sheet of paper, and showed it to the phy 
cian. “Professor Monti drew this for me as I was leavit 
He said it was a gift that would save me.” 

“Ah, the fish,” said Dr. Venturi knowingly. , 

He did not take the drawing from Randall, but instei 
searched among the folders on his desk, and opened or 
He extracted several sheets of paper, and displayed thei 
one after the other, six in aU, for Randall. Each bore 
variation of the speared-fish sketch that Randall held 
his hand. 

“You see, Mr. RandaU, I have my own private coUectii 
of Professor Monti’s art,” said the physician. “Yes, he do 
these sketches as occasional gifts for me or for his nursf 
I am afraid that his art is limited to this sin^e subject- 
the fish. He is obsessed with it. He has never been Imov 
to make a drawing of any other object since he has bei 
in our care. Just the fish.” 

“It must have some meaning,” mused Randall. “Ha 
you theorized about what he is trying to communicate 

“Naturally, but I cannot imagine precisely what, exce 
that the fish also relates closely to his delusion abo 
living in the first century. As undoubtedly you know, t 
first followers of Christ, the early Christians, when pr 
secuted and hunted, employed the symbol of the fish 
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she also requested that my staff , be open and frank wit! 
you about her father’s condition.” 

“She’s in the waiting room,” said Randall hastily. “If yot 
wish to consult with her again — T’ 

“No need.” Dr. Venturi sucked thoughtfully on his 
meerschaum, and finally placed it in a ceranuc ashtray 
“My own involvement in the. case began — ^let me rec- 
ollect — about a year and two months ago. I was notifiec 
by a colleague of mine — ^he happened to be the Mont 
family physician — that my services were urgently re- 
quired for one of his patients, who was in the Policlinico, 
a hospital on the university grounds. The patient provec 
to be Professor August© Monti, He had suffered a sud- 
den, acute, nervous breakdown. I called upon him at once, 
examined him, and diagnosed his condition.” 

“What was it that put him into the hospital?” 

Absently, Dr. Venturi picked up his pipe, set it downj 
sought a pencil, and began to doodle on a note pad. “You 
wish to know the circumstances leading to the confine- 
ment? Two days before Professor Monti’s breakdown, as 
I subsequently learned, he was observing his usual rou- 
tine at the University of Rome. He was teaching his classes 
•.- 7 ,.. in the Aula di Archeologia. He was consulting with mem- 
” ' -bers of his faculty staff. He was making an application foi 
;> ’ grant to allow him to undertake a new excavation ic 

11a. Also, on that day, as on most of his busy daysj 
he was keeping a schedule of appointments and receiving 
visitors,” 

“What kind of visitors?” 

“The usual kind a prominent archeolo^st would see, 
At times he might see colleagues and fellow professors 
from other countries, or government officials. Perhaps 
salesmen of field equipment, graduate students or editon 
of archeological journals. I do not know his exact activi- 
ties that day. His daughter may be able to tell you more. 
I know only that he had been in the university most o! 
the morning, had gone out once or twice on appointments, 
had returned to the university again to do some more 
work. By evening, when he had not returned home foi 
dinner, his daughter Angela telephoned to request an 
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“I see,” said Randall thoughtfully. “And visitoi 
Professor Monti have any visitors other than his twc 
ters?” 

“His daughters, his grandchildren on holidays, 
his birthday, the housekeeper.” 

“No outsiders?” 

“None are admitted,” said Dr. Venturi. “A fe 
asked permission to visit him. They have been 
The professor’s daughters made the decision that 1 
ence here, and his unfortunate condition, must 
secret, as far as possible. Only Professor Monti’! 
diate family, or those accompanying them, may ci 
him.” 

“But the outsiders,” Randall persisted, “You s 
a few who requested permission to visit the profes 
you recall who they were?” 

Dr. Venturi waved his meerschaum. “I would 
member the names. Some of the professor’s old 
and colleagues from the university. They were 
merely that he was suffering a nerrous disorder, ai 
have rest. Several tried in the first months, an 
turned away. They have not been heard from again. 

“Anyone else?” asked Randall, “.^y attempts 
''ne else in recent months to see him?” 

“Well, now that you mention it — there was one 
• -all this because it was recent and his name is : 
known.” 

“Who was it?” Randall inquired with interest. 

“An eminent cleric, the Reverend Maertin de ^ 
made a written request to visit Professor Monti, 
say, I was impressed. I had not known that he ane 
were friends. I was advised, shortly after, th 
weren’t — ^were not friends. I had hoped a visit fr* 
might stimulate my patient, so I passed the Reve 
Vroome’s request for admission on to the daughter 
rejected it, and rather firmly, I might add. So I ii 
the Reverend de Vroome that no visitors were pe 
As a matter of fact, you are the first outsider all< 
see Professor Monti since his confinement here.” 1 
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him. That sort of thing. Yes, I’ll probably be talang ths 

last flight back.” 

“Let Giuseppe drop you off at the Excelsior first,” sait 
Angela. “After that, he can take me to my home.” 

Randall gave the driver the instructions, and turned tc 
Angela once more. “Will you be coming back to Amster 
dam in the morning?” 

She gave a teasing smile. “In the evening tomorrow, L 
my boss v/ill not fire me, I hoped to go shopping with m] 
cistcr, and take my nieces to the Borghese Gardens, anc 
maybe visit some friends. You will have your secretai] 
back tomorrow night, if it is all right?” 

“It’s not all right, but I’ll be waiting.” 

She was studying him. Her smile had disappeared 
“One thing 1 wanted to ask, Steve — ” 

“Yes?” 

“Once we arc in Amsterdam again, what will you do 
next?” 

“Next? Work, of course. Work like a beaver to pul 
the project over.” He saw her intent face, and he under- 
stood. “Oh, you mean- — am I going to continue trying 
to find out more about the papyrus fragment — the photo- 
graph? No, Angela. Your father was the last stop, 
^^cad end. Even if I wanted to, there’s no place to go. 
■ m putting my deerstalker cap and magnifying glass into 
storage. I’m putting all my Sherlock Holmcsing into re- 
tirement among the beehives. I’m back in the business of 
promotion. I’m devoting myself totally to selling the 
Word,” 

“Even if you have doubts?” 

“Angela, I’ve come to this, here in Rome. I’ll always 
have doubts about the mysteries, as I’ll always have a 
degree of faith. Do you know Ernest Renan’s prayer? 
‘O Lord, if there is a Lord, save ray soul, if I have a 
soul.’ Tliat’s me, today.” 

Angela laughed. “You can live with that?” 

“I have to. I have no choice.” He squeezed her hand. 
“Don’t worry. I’ll go ahead. . . . Here we are at the Ex- 
celsior. Okay, darling. One more kiss. Sec you tomorrow." 

.After he had left tlic Opel with his briefcase, and 
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we are, my floor. I trust you will be getting o2 here, too, 

Mr. RandaU?” 

In the splendor of the vast, plush sitting room of Dom- 
inee de Vroome’s Hotel Excelsior suite, Steve Randall sat 
stunned. 

Utterly stupefied by the clergjmian’s matter-of-fact an- 
nouncement, Randall had docilely tagged after him from 
the elevator, across the richly carpeted landing into the 
large entry hall and finally into the suite itself; 

RandaU wanted to believe that this was a trick, a 
lure, some kind of game de Vroome was playing with 
him. Even though he had been so skeptical of the proj- 
ect, so fifled with doubts, RandaU wanted to doubt the 
project’s enemy now. He could not. Something in the ring 
of de Vroome’s voice as he spoke in the elevator had told 
RandaU that he was at the brink of truth at last. 

He sat deep in the brown velvet armchair, wordless 
still. He did not take his eyes off Dominee de Vroome. 
The clergyman had inquired whether he wished a 
snack, some hors d’oeuvres, sent up by room service. He 
had recommended the caviar Beluga or the prosciutto 
'i Parma. RandaU had shaken his head, incredulous at 
host’s casualness. 

“Then certainly a drink,” said Dominee de Vroome, 
“you wiU want a drink.” 

The clergyman had moved silently across the Oriental 
rugs to what proved to be a wood-faced refrigerator be- 
tween the marble fireplace and the antique mahogany 
desk. He examined the bottles on the tray atop the low 
refrigerator. 

His back still to RandaU, he inquired, “What wiU you 
have, Mr. RandaU? I am pouring myself a cognac and 
water.” 

“Scotch-on-the-rocks, please.” 

“Very weU.” 

As he prepared the drinks, de Vroome resumed speak- ' 
ing. “Most of the personnel behind the production of the 
International New Testament — ^yes, Mr. Randall, I know 
the title now — they are decent people, men of deep 
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. “As you may imagine,” Dominee de Vroome went on, 
“Mr. Plummer received a considerable number of readers’ 
letters in response to this highly sensationalized series. 
One of these letters, written by hand on cheap stationerj', 
was mailed to Mr. Plummer in care of the Rome daily, 
which in turn forwarded it with other letters to Mr. Plum- 
mer in care of his home newspaper, the London Daily 
Courier. Plummer’s editor in London automatically sent 
on the pack of mail once more, to Cedric Plummer at his 
hotel in Amsterdam. While our British journalist friend 
may have many shortcomings, disrespect for his reading 
public is not one of them. As is his practice, Plummer read 
every letter addressed to him — and one particular letter, 
postmarked Rome, he read and reread several times, be- 
fore bringing it to me at the Westerkerk. This particular— 
and highly provocative — ^letter was written by a gentleman 
who introduced himself as a Frenchman who had dwelt 
for many years as an expatriate in Rome. He did not 
sign his letter with his real name, but with an amusing and 
self-deprecating pseudonym. He signed' himself — Duca 
Minimo. Are you acquainted with the Italian language, 
Mr. Randall?” 

“I am not,” said Randall. 

“Duca Minimo is Italian for Duke of Nothing. A fine 
counterpoint to the contents of the letter which were 
something, something, indeed. I might add, the corres- 
pondent gave Plummer no address, except for Fermo 
Posia, Posta Centrale, Rome — General Delivery at the 
main post office in Rome. Now to the contents of the 
letter — ” 

Dominee de Vroome took another sip of his cognac 
before continuing. 

“ — ^which seemed too good to be true. This French ex- 
patriate in Rome wrote that he had read Plummer’s 
articles with great interest. His very words. Great interest, 
indeed. An understatement unmatched by any in my 
memory. In his letter, he went on to say that this new 
Bible — ^the International New Testament, he believed it 
would be called — was based on an excavation made by 
the Italian archeologist. Professor Augusto Monti, of the 
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Mr, Randall, was the letter that Cedric Plunimer hronght 

to me.” 

Randall picked up his glass of Scotch. He was in need 
it at last. “And did you believe the contents of that 
tter?” Randall asked. 

“Not at first. Of course not The earth is teeming with 
ligious crackpots. Normally, I would have ignored such 
letter. However, the more I studied it, the more I saw 
,e possibility that its author might be speaking the truth, 
think it was one piece of internal evidence, in the letter, 
at gave it a semblance of veracity. The writer spoke of 
rofessor Monti’s discovery near Ostia Anfica. Until 
en, Monti’s role had been known to us, but the exact 
te of his discovery had been a carefully guarded secret at 
esurrection Two. All of us on the outside knew a dis- 
)very had been made in Italy that related to the new 
ible. None of us, I among the others, knew the precise 
cation of the find. This was impressive, and something 
at could be verified, and which I was able to verify at 
ice, through certain associates I have here in Rome, 
nee I could give them the actual name of the excavation 
-a dig near Ostia Antica — ^my associates were able to 
infirm that the vicinity of Ostia Antica had, indeed, been 
' place where Monti had made an important — ^if 
ill secret — biblical discovery. Also, the title of the new 
ible for the first time, which I have since verified as 
icurate. At any rate, here was inside information which 
itil that time only the inner circle of your project had 
cess to. Perhaps others, on the outside, might have 
lown about it — but an obscure French expatriate h 
ome? This was something I could not ignore. Even if 
is Duca Minimo had not been the forger, even if he 
id acquired his inside information secondhand, sfiH he 
IS knowledgeable enough to be taken seriously. If he 
IS not the source for this knowledge, then he certainly 
id contact with someone who was. He was definitely 
nth seeing, especially considering the modest financial 
vestment involved. So I instructed Cedric Plummer to 
rite him- care of General Delivery in Rome, evince in- 
rest in hearing the self-styled forger’s story, agree to the 
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the route to Balzac’s tomb, and had no diflScuIty fit 
ing it. And there, also, he found the forger.” 

Dominee de Vroome stopped, finished his cogni 
and considered his glass as well as Randall’s empty one. 

“Another, Mr. Randall?” 

“No more of anything — except your story. What ha 
pened?” 

“As ever the dedicated journalist, Cedric Plummer ma 
extensive notes after the encounter. I have read the: 
The essence of the notes? This. The real name of o 
self-proclaimed forger is Robert Lebrun. Plummer fou; 
him to be an old man — eighty-three years old, as it turn 
out — but not senile, perfectly alert, clear-headed, Hs 
dyed brown. Gray eyes, a cataract growth over one e) 
Steel-rimmed spectacles. Pointed nose. Long jaw. Loo 
full dentures. His face deeply wrinkled. Probably of met 
um height, Plummer thought, but seemingly shorter t 
cause his posture is stooped. Walks with an odd gait, 
roll or limp, because he is an amputee, has an artific: 
left leg which he dislikes discussing. His background giv 
some foundation to his story.” 

“Where is he from?” 

“Paris. Born and raised in Montparnasse. He did n 
11 Plummer too much. They were standing there, ne 
' • ^ ’s tomb, in the sun, and Lebrun was quick to tii 
In his youth, he had worked as an engraver’s apprentic 
He was impoverished, and wanted money for himse 
his mother, his brothers and sisters, so he toyed with simp 
counterfeiting. He found that he had a gift for such fc 
geries. He started by forging passports, moved on to fald) 
small-denomination currency, graduated to historic 
letters, rare manuscripts, illuminated medieval Bible fra 
ments done in minuscules. Then, he overreached. He u 
dertook to forge a government document without sufficie 
preparation. I do not know the details. He was expose 
arrested, tried, and because there were minor offenses ( 
his record already, he was sentenced to imprisonment 
the notorious penal colony of French Guiana. There, in t] 
penal colony, life was impossible for young Lebrun. T 
prison authorities made no attempt to rehabilitate hii 
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“That, and a forgery offering a pagan source for the 
trial of die Christ he had come to abhor. He would dedi- 
cate what remained of his life to preparing the hoax, 
getting the public to believe it, and finally to exposing it, 
thus showing the falsity of religious faith and the gulli- 
bility of the foolish faithful. Between 1918, when he was 
thrown back into his Guiana island cell, and 1953, when 
France brought to an end its notorious penal colony, 
Robert Lebrun prepared his revenge. He steeped himself 
in the Bible and bibh'cal lore and the history of Chris- 
tianity in the first century. Finally, after thirty-eight years 
of confinement, his imprisonment ended with the elimina- 
tion, of the Guiana penal colony by the French govern- 
ment. Lebrun was returned to France, liberated, a "free 
man, but also an ex-convict obsessed with vengeance 
against the church.” 

“And he undertook his master forgery?” 

“Not at once,” said Domineee de Vroome. ‘Tirst, he 
wanted money. He resumed the underground life of a 
counterfeiter, becoming an illegal one-man factory for 
fake passports. He also resumed his studies of the Scrip- 
w^ tures, of Jesus, of early Christian times, of Aramaic. He 

>.3, obviously, a brilliant, self-educated scholar. At last, 

saved enough money to acquire the ancient materials 
■ required. With these materials, and his knowledge 
and his hatred, he left France to take up residence in 
Rome and to develop secretly on papyrus and parchment 
what he hoped would be the most successful forgery in 
history. He completed it, to his satisfaction, a dozen years 
ago.” 

Randal! was totally mesmerized, too intrigued to sus- 
tain disbelief any longer. “And Monti?” Randall asked. 
“Where does Professor Monti enter into it? Did tliis L-e- 
brun know Monti in Rome?” 

“No, Lebrun did not personally know Professor Monti 
in the beginning. But, of course, in his studies of biblical 
. archeology, Lebrun had become acquainted with Monti’s 
name. And then one day, after he had finished the forgery, 
and while he was puzzling over where and how to have it 
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prove that his projections were not fanciful. The time f 
action, Lebrun decided, had come. So seven years ago, 
Lebrun told Plummer in the Paris cemetery, he made \ 
his mind to call upon Professor Monti at the Universi 
of Rome. And, as it turned out, Lebrun’s psychologizL 
had been correct.” 

“You mean, Monti was receptive?” said Randall, b 
wildered. “But to what?” 

“To a small fragment of papyrus with Aramaic on 
that Lebrun brought with him,” said Dominee de Vrooni 
“Lebrun must not be underestimated. He is diabolical 
clever. From Papyrus Number 3 of the Gospel Accordii 
to James, he had removed two pieces of the materal, jagg 
sections, to make the buried papyrus leaf appear eati 
away and real. One of these two pieces he saved inta< 
and the other one he reshaped and wrote upon. This \v 
the fragment he unwrapped and displayed to Profess 
Monti. Lebrun anticipated that he would be asked he 
it had come into his possession. He explained that he w 
an amateur student of Roman history of the first centui 
and had long been preparing a book about Rome ai 
S.;_ its colonies in that period of antiquity, and it was 1 
• weekend avocation to visit the ancient sites involved wi 
-/ ily Roman commerce. Since Ostia had been an acti 
seaport in the time of Tiberius and Claudius, Lebrun hi 
spent countless weekends foraging about the outskii 
and trying to envision the port as it had been almost tv 
thousand years ago, all this to be grist for his book. - 
least, so he told Monti. Lebrun explained that he had i 
come a familiar figure in the area, and one Sunday aftt 
noon — so he said — an Italian urchin shyly approach 
him with a souvenir for sale. It was the very fragme 
that Lebrun had brought to Monti.” 

“Wasn’t Monti curious to know how the boy got he 
of the fragment?” Randall interrupted. 

“Of course. But Lebrun had an answer for everythii 
He explained that the urchin and his young friends, wh 
playing, enjoyed digging caves in the mounds and hil 
and the week before they had uncovered a small seal 
piece of earthenware, which broke into bits when tl 
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most incredible biblical discovery in history. If Lebrun 
would direct him to the site of this find, Monti was pre- 
pared to obtain the necessary permissions and begin his 
search, Lebrun was ready to cooperate on two conditions. 
First, he demanded that, if the excavation proved success- 
ful, he be given half of the money Monti derived from it. 
Second, Lebrun insisted that he must remain a silent part- 
ner, his own role be kept secret, his name neither dis- 
cussed nor recorded by Monti, since he was an alien 
in Italy, with an undeserved record as a juvenile offend- 
er in France — he did not, of course, reveal to Monti 
the true extent of his criminal record — and he wanted 
no publicity which might bring up his background as a 
youth and get him expelled from his adopted homeland. 
Professor Monti was amenable to both conditions, and 
the agreement between the two was made.” 

“And Monti started his excavation outside Ostia An- 
tica?” 

“Yes, at the site to which Lebrun directed him, mapped 
out for him. After a half year of preparation. Professor 
Monti began digging. Three months later, he came upon 
the hollow statue base containing the so-called second 
\ sealed jar, the one that held the Gospel According to 
'^ames and the Petronius Parchment. And six years 
"ter, today, the world is about to receive its fifth gospel 
and its historical Jesus in the International New Testa- 
ment.” 

“Dominee,” said Randall, sitting up, “I think I’ll have 
another drink.” 

The clergyman rose. “I think I had better have an- 
other, too.” 

As de Vroome took the empty glasses to the refrigera- 
tor, Randall nervously tamped fresh tobacco into his 
pipe bowl. He had been searching for this door to truth, 
and now that it had been opened, he still could not see 
clearly inside. “That can’t be all of the story,” he in- 
sisted. “There are many — ” 

“By no means is that all of the story,” de Vroome re- 
plied from his position at the drink tray. “There is still 
the denouement to come — actually, two denouements 
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deuce of hoax. He felt that they might do anything 
protect the millions of dollars they had invested in tl 
project. But he feared them, too. He feared they wou 
.find a means of arresting him, taking away his evidenc 
putting him in jail. He even thought of going to tl 
press. But he was afraid the press would regard him as 
madman, and reveal his unsavory background. His on 
recourse, he concluded, was to come upon someone, son 
private person, with spotless credentials, who wanted i 
destroy Resurrection Two as much as he did. And the 
he came across Cedric Plummer’s series of articles, and 1 
felt that he had found his man and his one hope. Ai 
he was right. He had.” 

With a trembling hand, Randall took a long swallow < 
Scotch. “Well,” he said, “what was the outcome of thi 
meeting between Plununer and Lebrun in the Paris cemi 
tery? Did you pay him off and get the evidence of fo: 
gery?” 

Dominee de Vroome frowned, stood up, sought a ch( 
root from a box on the lamp table. “The second denouf 
ment,” he muttered, lighting the cheroot, “and moi 
bizarre than anything that preceded it.” 

He remained standing, twisting the cheroot in his fir 
gers. “Yes, Plummer negotiated an arrangement wit 
Lebrun as they strolled out of Pere-Lachalse Cemetei 
together. Lebrun had left his proof of the forgery hidde 
in some secure place in the vicinity of Rome. He agree 
to return to Rome, retrieve it, and wait for Plummer t 
join him there. They arranged this second meeting — ^L< 
brun set the time, &e date, the hour, and the place, a 
obscure, out-of-the-way cafe he occasionally frequentec 
There, Plummer would be permitted to examine Lebnin 
proof of forgery, and for this and a w’litten account of th 
hoax, Plummer would exchange a relatively modest sui 
of money,” 

“How much?” 

Dominee de Vroome stood puffing on his cheroot froi 
his great height. “Lebrun wanted fifty thousand dollars i 
American currency, or its equivalent in Swiss or Britis 
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and ordered Carpanos and waited with considerable ten* 

sion, you may well guess.” 

“Did he show up?” Randall asked anxiously. 

“At five minutes past one, as we began to wonder and 
worry, a taxi suddenly swung into the Piazza delle Cinque 
Lune and skidded to a halt directly across the wide street 
from the caf6. The back door opened, and a rather 
stooped, elderly man stepped out, and limped over to the 
taxi driver to pay him. I remember Plummer’s gripping 
my arm. ‘That’s Robert Lebrun, that’s him!’ Plummet 
jumped to his feet and called out, ‘Lebrun! I’m herd’ Le- 
brun spun around, almost falling because of the artificial 
leg, and squinted at our table, and he was immediatelj 
transformed. He seemed to become very agitated, veq 
angry. He squeezed one hand into a fist, and shook it al 
us. He shouted crazily to Plummer, ‘You broke your word 
to me! You don’t mean to publish it! You are going tc 
sell me out to them!’ And he pointed a finger at me. ^ 
he did so, I realized foe the first time that I was still 
wearing my clerical garb, my cassock. An idiotic blunder 
I’d worn it to a service, and had not bothered to rumovt 
it. The old man was sure that Plummer had been frontinj 
, for the church, was trying to get his hands on proof ol 
forgery for the church, which would get rid of it. Plumme) 
tried to shout back, to push through a rush of traffic, and 
reach him and explain my presence. It was too late. Le- 
brun had stumbled back into the taxi, and the taxi raced 
off with him, and there was no hope of catching up will 
him, no hope whatsoever. We never saw him again, no] 
were we able to locate him. There is no Lebrun in an} 
Rome phone book or directory or city record. He vanished 
completely.” 

“So you have nothing,” said Randall. 

“Except what I have related to you in this room. Yet 
Fve revealed to you all that has happened, exactly as i 
happened, aU of our secrets, because I knew that you’vi 
had the same suspicions about the new Bible that I hav( 
had, and because you were able to accomplish one thin! 
that I could not. You alone, Mr. Randall, got to see Pro- 
fessor Augusto Monti today. And if is Monti — the onl} 
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yet He was going to make one final effort to search ont 
the truth. For now, he had a clue, a clue that might 
lead him to Robert Lebrun. 

It would all depend on one thing. It would depend 
upon the success of a telephone call that he was about 
to make to Angela MOntt 
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everything from Hs desk, and from around the office, and 

packed it all into small cartons.” 

“You saved everything?” 

“Every scrap of paper, every kind of supply. In case 
he should recover someday, which we knew was unlikely, 
but it made us feel better. Also, we were in no mood to 
sort out everything. We just filled the cartons, and had 
them moved with the file cabinet to our house. We still 
have them in a storage room. I’ve not had the heart to 
look at them since.” 

“I can understand that, Angela. Look, would you have 
any objection to my going through those cartons, the ones 
holding the things from your father’s desk? It’s something 
I’d like to do in the morning, before leaving Rome.” 

“Why, no, there is no objection. There is not too much, 
■‘'■'u can see it.” She had paused. “What are you looking 
Steve?” 

Well, since your father can’t be part of the announce- 
at-day ceremonies, I thought I might find some notes 
made that could speak for him in Amsterdam.” 
'i.ngela had been pleased. “What a nice idea. Except, 
’on’t be here in the morning. My sister and I will be 
with the children. If you’d prefer to wait until I re- 

‘No,” he had interrupted hastily, “I’d better not lose 
more time. I can do this by myself if someone will let 
in. 

I will instruct Lucrezia to admit you. She’s the house- 
per — she’s been with the family forever. The only 
blem . . .” Her voice had drifted off. 

Is what, Angela?” 

The only problem is that you won’t be able to read 
father’s notes. He knew so many languages, but he 
lys made his notes in Italian. I thought if I were here 
ut you don’t want to be delayed, do you? I know what 
ucrezia can translate fairly well from Italian into 
lish. So if there is something that interests you, some- 
g that looks important, then you can simply ask her. 
take it back to Amsterdam, where m help you with 
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And now it was morrdng, and Randall waited in the liv- 
ig room of the Monti house near the Piazza del Popolo. 
; was an old house — more like a two-level apartment in 
ize — and it had been remodeled and cheerfully deco- 
ded. The living room was furnished with green-and-gold- 
ainted Venetian pieces, expensive and comfortable. The 
ousekeeper, Lucrezia, a proprietary, motherly-bosomed 
dainer well advanced in years, attired in an aquamarine- 
olored smock that covered her like a tent, had welcomed 
im in her quaint English with the warmth she bestowed 
pon one of Angela’s prospects. She had brought him 
offee and cakes, and handed him an Italian-English dic- 
onary and phrase book that Angela had left behind, 
'hen she had bustled off to find the cartons holding the 
ontents of Professor Monti’s desk. 

Randall moved to the round table that held the serving 
•ay and poured his coffee. The crucial fact, he reflected, 
'as that Angela and her sister had preserved their fa- 
ler’s effects, untouched since the night he had been 
Dund deranged at his desk. Now, there would be critical 
uestions. Had Professor Monti, on that day in May one 
ear and two months ago, actually left his university 
lice to meet with Robert Lebrun on the outside? And ff 
■ , had Professor Monti, a busy man with many appoint- 
lents, made a record of this appointment with Lebrun? 
)r had he neglected to do so? Or been afraid to do so? 

Randall had begun to drink the coffee when Lucrezia 
eappeared carrying a sturdy cardboard carton. Randall 
ut down his cup to help her, but before he could do 
0, she had deposited the carton at his feet. 

“You look this one,” grunted Lucrezia. “I go for one 
lore, another.” 

She left the room, and Randall lowered himself to the 
arpet, and sitting cross-legged on the floor, he folded 
ack the corrugated carton flaps. Slowly, he began to re- 
love the contents. 

He was not interested in the blue folders filled with 
^search papers, or the onyx pen holder and pen, or 
le blank yellow scratch pad. 

A professor with many personal appointments ’ would 
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Randall sat stock-still. 

He translated. ■ 

meant lour o’clock in the afternoon. 

R. meant Robert, L. meant Lebrun. 

Doney meant Doney’s world-famous outdoor restaurant- 
cafe — the gran caffd of Roma — on the Via Vittorio Vene- 
to, outside the Hotel Excelsior, 

Appimtamento con R. L. da Doney. Importante meant 
— ^Appointment with Robert Lebrun at Doney. Impor- 
tant. 

With a thrill of discovery, Randall realized that he had 
found what he was searching for. 

On a late afternoon in May of last year, Professor 
Monti had noted that he was to meet with Robert Lebrun 
at Doney’s cafe. It was there, according to de Vroome, 
that Lebrun had revealed his alleged forgery to Professor 
Monti, and it was there that Monti had begun his dark 
retreat into insanity. 

A sUm lead out of the recent past, but a real one, a 
very real one. 

Randall replaced the appointment book in the carton, 
hurriedly packed the other articles on top of it, and leaped 
to his feet. 

Lucrezia was coming into the living room with a second 
jrton. “This box, it has only the scientiBc books, the 
periodicals, no more,” she announced. 

Randall went quickly across the room toward her. 
“Thanks, Lucrezia, I won’t need to see it. I found what I 
was looking for. Thanks so much.” 

He pecked a kiss at her plump cheek, and left her wide- 
eyed and startled, as he rushed to the door. 

Randall abandoned his taxi at the driveway -to the 
entrance of the Hotel Excelsior. He strode past the front 
of the hotel, past the group of idle chauffeurs gossiping 
in the sun, and stood on the sidewalk surveying the scene 
where Robert Lebrun had made his shattering disclosure 
to Professor Monti a year and two months ago. 

Doney’s caf^-restaurant was divided into two sections. 
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older Italian with an air of authority. He was formally 
attired — ^bright blue dress jacket, starched collar and bow 
tie, tuxedo trousers — and he looked alive. The table cap- 
tain, Randall decided. 

Randall moved up the sidewalk, felt the relief of the 
sudden shade, and settled himself in a chair at an un- 
occupied table facing the thoroughfare. After a brief in- 
terval, a waiter took notice of him and ambled to his table, 
placing a lavender menu before him. 

Opening the menu, Randall asked, “Is the table captain 
around?” 

“Si.” He called off to the formally attired older Italian. 
“Julio!” 

Julio, the table captain, advanced quickly, his order 
pad and pen poised. “Your pleasure, sir?” 

Randall absently scanned the menu. Everything was 
listed twice, once in Italian and then in English. His eye 
held on Gelati, then beneath it fixed on Granita di limone 
— Lemon sherbet — 500 lire, 

“Fli have the sherbet — ^lemon,” said Randall. 

Julio noted this. “That will be all?” 

“Yes.” 

Julio ripped off the order sheet, handed it to the hover- 
■g waiter, and retrieved the menu. 

“Actually,” said Randall, “there is something else I 
want. It has nothing to do with your menu.” Randall had 
his wallet out, and he extracted three large 1,000-lira 
■bills. “I’m an American writer, and I need some infor- 
mation. Perhaps you can help me.” 

The professional stone face of the table captain showed 
fissures of interest. His eyes held on the lire in Randall’s 
hands. 

“If it is possible,” the captain said, “I will be very glad 
to help you.” 

Randall folded the bills, and pressed them into the cap- 
tain’s warm hand. “How long have you worked in 
Doney’s, Julio?” 

“Five years, sir,” He slipped the bills into a pocket, 
murmuring, "Grave, sir.” 
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“Were you worlang here — 1 mean, not on vacation o 
an 3 ^thing — in May of last year?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” He was eager now, gracious, friendlj 
‘Tt is before the tourist season, but busy, very busy,” 

“Then you were probably on the job. I’ll tell you wha 
Fm after. I’m doing some research, and there is some 
one I’d like to see who I’m told often comes to Doney’j 
A friend of mine met this person here a year ago Maj 
I was told the person I’m looking for is a regular at thi 
cafe. Do you recognize the regulars?” 

Julio beamed. “But naturally. It is not only my job, br 
it is inevitable I become acquainted with our faithful cu£ 
tomers. I know each by name, and come to know som£ 
thing of each one’s character and life. It is what make 
my occupation so rewarding. Who is the one you wish t 
know about?” 

“He is a Frenchman, but a resident of Rome,” sai 
RandaU. “I have no idea how often he comes to Doney’: 
but I am told he does come here.” Randall held his bread 
and then he spoke what he prayed was his open sesamt 
“Robert Lebrun is his name.” 

The captain looked blank. ‘T.ebrun,” he repeated slov 

ly- 

“Robert Lebrun.” 

Julio was racking bis brain. “I am trying to think.” H 
faltered, as if fearful of having to surrender his tip. “: 
does not register. We have no regular customer I kno’ 
by. that name. I would surely remember.” 

Randall’s heart fell. He tried to recall Dominee c 
Vroome’s description of Lebrun. “Maybe if I told you 
what he looked like — ” 

“Please.” 

“In his eighties. He wears glasses. Very wrinkled face. 
Kind of hunchbacked. About your height. That gives you 
Robert Lebrun. Does that help?” 

Julio was aggrieved. “I am sorry, but there are so 
many — ” 

Randall remembered- something else. “Wait, there is 
thing you would have to notice. His walk. He walks 
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“That’s it, that’s one of his other names? Toti alias Duca 
Minimo alias Robert Lebrun. He s the one I m looldng 
for. 

“I am happy,” said Julio, his three thousand lire, novj 
secure. 

“Does he still come to the Doney?” Randall wanted tc 
know. 

“Oh, yes, most faithfully, almost every afternoon wher 
the wea&er is fine. He comes for his aperitivo promptlj 
at five o’clock in the late afternoon, before the rush, and 
he has his Pernod 45 or his Negroni, and makes his jokes, 
and reads Hs newspaper.” 

“Was he here yesterday?” 

“Yesterday I did not work on that shift, althou^ todaj 
I do. Let me find out — 

Julio went over to where three waiters were standing 
out of earshot, questioned them, and two of them laughed 
and nodded vigorously. 

The captain returned, smiling. “Yes, this Toti — ^youi 
Lebrun, as you call him— he was here for an hour at hi 
usual time yesterday. Most probably, he will appear to- 
day at five.” 

“Great,” said RandaU, “absolutely great.” He dug fo; 
his wallet and pulled out a 5,000-lira biU. Shoving it a 
the overwhelmed captain, he said, “Julio, this is impor- 
tant to me — ” 

“Please, thank you, sir, thank you very much. Anything 
I can do, I am happy to do.” 

“Do this, m be down here at a quarter to five. Whei 
Toti or Lebrun comes, point him out to me. I’ll take 
care of the rest. If he should happen to come earlier, 
phone me in my room. I’m staying right here in the Ex- 
celsior. My name is Steven Randall. You won’t forget? 
Steven Randall.” 

“I will not forget your name, Mr. Randall.” 

One more thing, Julio, Our friend Lebrun — ^how does 
he come to Doney’s every day? I mean, is he brought by 
a taxi or does he walk?” 

“Always he arrives by foot,” 

‘Then he must live in the neighborhood, in the vicinity. 
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21 force him into another lie or fill her with appre- 
;ion. He had considered calling George L. Wheeler in 
sterdam to explain his truancy, since the announce- 
it of the International New Testament was only six 
} o5, but he had determined to postpone that call — 
Wheeler’s inevitable wrath — ^until he had met Robert 
run. 

is much as he’d meant to keep Lebrun out of his 
ights, he had found it impossible. He had paced his 
;1 room, until he knew every inch of the pattern of the 
;ntal rug, every nick in the marble-covered bureau 
\ its bowl of flowers, every drawn line in his own 
ntenance as it was reflected again and again in the 
1 mirror above the dressing table, 
le had come to Resurrection Two in Amsterdam a little 
r two weeks ago to do a vital job and to learn for 
iseK the meaning of faith. Yet, he had spent half his 
e, and had made his way to a climactic moment in 
me, in an effort to annihilate the one fliing in which 
might believe. 

[t had begun with the Bogardus flaw. Perhaps it had 
m kept alive, this quest to exterminate, because of the 
hdall flaw. His flaw, as Angela had pointed out, as 
sryone close to him had told him at one time or another, 
s that of unrelenting cynicism. So this hunt was mad- 
>s, unless his own rationale was honest. And his ration- 
: was that to have faith one must not rely on 
questioning mystical belief. One must know tangible 
ility. 

And so, finally, it all came down to the person of 
)bert Lebrun. One way or the other, with Lebrun lay 
i last answer. 

Those had been his thoughts in his hotel room upstairs, 
ley were still his thoughts now, as once more he sat at 
table in Doney’s cafe, fretful and uneasy. He no longer 
lew whether he wanted Lebrun to turn up or not. He 
IS only certain that he wished this excruciating encoun- 
r were over with and done. 

For at least the tenth time in the past quarter of an 
lur, he checked his wristwatch, those slow, slow moving 
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“Monti? What do you know of Monti?” 

‘Tm a close friend of one of his daughters. As a mattei 
of fact, I saw Monti himself yesterday.” 

Lebrun was instantly interested, but guarded. “Yoi 
saw Monti, you say? If so, tell me where you saw him.’ 

Okay, thought Randall, the first test. “He’s at the Vill£ 
Bellavista. I visited him, talked to him, and spoke to hi: 
physician, Dr. Venturi.” Randall hesitated, and then pre 
seated himself for the second test. “I know something o 
your collaboration with Professor Monti, of the discover 
at Ostia Antica.” 

The sunken eyes fixed hard on Randall. The flabb; 
mouth was working wetly. “He told you about me?” 

“Not exactly. Not directly. As a matter of fact, hi 
memory is impaired.” 

“Go on.” 

“But I was given confidential access to his private pa 
pers, all the papers in his possession at the time he me 
with you here in Doney’s over a year ago.” 

“So you know about that.” 

“I do. Monsieur Lebrun. That, and more. My curiosib, 
as a publicist and writer,’ was understandably aroused, 
made an effort to trace you. I wanted to speak to you, i 
friendship, in the hope that what I have to say woul 
prove to be of benefit to both of us.” 

Lebrun pushed his spectacles higher on the bridge of h 
nose, rubbed the stubble on his long chin, as he, tried t( 
reach some decision about this stranger. He seemed im 
pressed, but cautious. “How can I be sure you are no 
lying?” 

“About what?” 

“That you saw Monti. There are so many charlatan: 
everywhere. How can I be sure?’ 

This was an obstacle. “I don’t know what evidence ] 
can give you, said Randall. saw Monti, we spoke ai 
length— meaningless as most of it was— and I came away 
with . . . well, what can I repeat?” 

“I must be sure you saw Mm,” insisted the old 
doggedly. 

“But I d/ri see him. He even gave me ” 


man 
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played several tnnes iMs afternoon. “He even filled m a 

ia.«est. “What was 


“When Monti discovered the Gospel According to 
imes, there were a nninber of holes in the papyri. In 
le third fragment, there is an incomplete sentence that 
;ads, ‘The other sons of Joseph, the Lord’s st^vmg 
rethren and mine own, are’ — and then the nest is mLs- 
ig, but the text picks up with— T remain to speak of 
le firstborn and best beloved Son.’ Well, Monti recited 
lat, but he also filled in the missmg portion.” 

Lebrun leaned forward. “What did he fill in?” 

“Let me see whether I can remember.” He tried to 
eplay the tape in his head. “Monti said to ms, ‘The 
ither sons of Joseph, the Lord’s surviving brethren and 
nine own, are Judah, Simon, Joses — ’ ” 

“ ‘Jude, and all are beyond the boundaries of Jndea 
ind Idumaea, and I remain to speak of the nistbom and 
lest beloved Son,’ ” Lebrun concluded for RandalL and 
lat back, 

Randall stared at the old man. “Yon — -Tcn knr“ in~ 
“I should,” said Lebrun. His lips curled nnward. tc in: 
his mouth became one more wrinkle on his face. "I -~rr a; 
it. Monti is not James. I am James,” 


For Randall, it was a terrible momenn i±. is 

had sought and had not wished to and. ‘Then rh aZ 
a lie — blames, Petronius, the endie clscnrjrr.^ 

“A brilliant lie,” amended Lebmn. Te " Vj 

left, then to his right, and added exnanriTeS, v, '-rzirr 
the most magnificent in Mstcrv. 
studied Randall. “I am satisfied thac t" ^ 
sor Monti. I am not satisfied ahcnc irzsz 

Robert Lebrun. What do you want drcmne’'-"*”' - 

“The tacts,” said Randall yrn- 

forgery.” * 

“What would you do with T^cci^” 

“Publ^h it. Expose those who'wcdd , ,, 

to a gullible public,” <i-n. uu..o 

There was a loa. sBaica. as Rotart Ubrua sat &lifca- 
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trust. Come with me to my room 
my proof. Then, 1 am sure, you 


upstairs. Let me subr 
will be ready to subri 


yours.” 

They were in Randall’s room on the fifth floor of t 

Hotel Excelsior. _ . , j • j 

Robert Lebrun, with Ms uneven, stiff gait, had avoid 

the soft armchair and footstool and made Ms way to I 
straight chair beside the glass-topped table that Rand 
had earlier used as a desk. Once he was seated, his ei 
followed Randall’s every move. 

Now, Randall had his suitcase open on the bed ag; 
and was rummaging through it. He came up with 1 
legal-sized manila file folder bearing the typed label: I 


Raker Institute. 

“Can you read colloquial English?” Randall asked. 
“Almost as well as I can read ancient Aramaic,” sa 


Lebrun. 

“Okay,” said Randall, “Have you ever heard ci . 
organization in the Umted States called The Raker Irs 
tute?” 

“No, I have not” 

“I suppose not,” said Randall. “It hasn’t beer rdre 
publicized as yet. In fact, I was asked to harrZe ks ± 
big publicity campaign.” He went around ±e bed r 
ward Lebrun, holding out the folder. ‘'TM? b rr e: 
change of correspondence between me and a -— ■= 

: Jim McLougMin, head of The Raker ? rrirr : 
; his meeting with me in New York. This dbr 
;■ notes of our meeting. You wil] hear mere c: Mdbrmmd 
; in months to come. He is the latest ia me mem 
i of American dissenters, crusaders who haTe'emmed cm 
; men like your own Zola — ” 

C “Zola,” murmured Lebrun in a wrm ~ -- — - 
a caress. 

“We have always had them. Trer bm= ^ 

^ they have often suffered in the'bmm M me 
, But they have never been -t — 

cause they have been the mins ;d 
Men like Thomas Paine and r ~ 
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mere death. Prometheus was a greater m^r than St. 
Peter I was shipped to Guiana in 1912 on La Martmiere. 
confined not to a cabin but to a steel cage with mnety 
others on the starboard side of the hold. Onginally, the 
penal colony had been meant as a place where convicts 
mifTht be rehabilitated and redeem themselves. Can you 
believe the official name for these islands was lies du 
Salut — Salvation Islands? But, like all man-made organi- 
zations, its purpose was corrupted. When I was sent 
there, the penal philosophy was — once a man is a 
criminal, he is always a criminal, he is beyond redemp- 
tion, a beast, so let him suffer and rot to death and never 
be permitted to bother society again.” 

“Yet, you are here.” 

“I am here because I willed myself to be here,” said 
Lebrun fiercely, “I had reason to survive, as you will soon 
see. But not m the beginning. In the beginning, when I 
thought I was still a man, and tried to act like one, they 
set out to remind me that I was an animal, less than an 
animal. How can I explain the first two years? To say 
the life was brutalizing — to call it inhuman — mere tea- 
cup words. Listen. In the day mosquitoes, in swarms, 
feeding on the sores covering your broiling naked skin, 
with jiggers burrowing under your nails, and red ants bit- 
ing your feet.- In the night, bats, vampire bats, sucking 
your blood. Always dysentery, fever, blood poisoning, 
scurvy. Look.” 

Mouth open, Lebrun retracted his lips, baring the raw 
bluish-red gums above the cheap dentures. “How did I 
lose my teeth? They rotted from scorbut, a kind of scurvy. 
I spit them out, two, three at a time. With more than four 
convictions, as a lifer, I was classified with the releguh, 
one of those who would never leave the colony. On St 
, Joseph Island, I hammered rocks in the sun from dav- 
; bre^ to nightfall, and if I protested, I was throum into 
. Mlitary. Do you know what solitary meant on St. Joseph'? 

regular prison, the 4: 

_,tary, and the lunatic asylum— and the most 
■ was solitary. I would be thrown into a ceme-t 
;;by eight feet. No roof. Just iron bars above. 


TEB Y/02I> 

*^e3, Bscsiisa of Init in tiiB cl^ 

Lsbran. “I mannaned a special nrTtj did I - ar?* 
‘^n did ” 

“It TTES ths camp chvich — ths only g^~Trcr» I 
!ii 5 penal colony, net cenmina ths nnnssd 
Royals island,” said Lecmm “lids cimrcii i 
on pilings, Ezeept for ths slcmng Ts'oocsn r 
bn 2 t of stone, -7dm 273 TiindoTrs in eacn side ' 
not for tas use of prisoiisrs, of cenrss, onr 
PTorsnip for tns fcreigii guards, and French 
tors and tnem Pilves. Hiere Tras also a 
risst — ■” Lebrun hrais cS^ conjuring no a me: 

and nnailv he stxcis ‘^His 


Pagum, r 




ezeeui one. Omj ? 


xiecanse, as ms curs once lom me, mej < 
help Guiana's disinherited sheep — mat Is Trh 
us — by starting an iatematicnal emsads { 
bring to atrendon ths plight of the conTics 
soTemmen-. was antagordzed. and recalie: 








tau^t that iha on:? 

in His Son, in goodness anc ;f “ 

In three years of ininsnce :n “e^ "„r^ 
decency on earth and wantec. to jave .:; — - 
land again and become a n aman nem^ 
committed to the penal cdony nr . t i l 'ee^ 
of this priest, I wanted to nre, lien d 
came.” 



“The opportunity for what?” 

“To be pardonei To be rree.” 

Lebrun paused to take another swan-nTr cn nm 
sour and then he resumed speaking. 

“It was 1915, and all of Europe was in 

in the early bloodshed of the Eiist Y«cn.a Vran,”' i_enmn 
was saying. “The director of the Penal Anmnnsnrannn 
assembled the condamnis, the convicts wrtn snnrt^ sen- 
tences, and some of the religuesy the liie±ne cnes, tne 
incorri^bles, but the ones who had shown gccn cenavinr. 


and I was one of these since I had been unner the pa- 
tronage of the priest. We were told that if we volunteered 
for a special battalion of the French .^rmy, to serve 
as infantrymen on the Western front in Europe againsr 
the Hun, we would be given consideration and leniency 
after the war. It was aH amblgnons, unspecinc, and few 
offered themselves. When my cure, Paqain, could 
not \mderstand why I had not taken advantage of this 
opportunity, I told him I had discussed it with the men 


and none of us wished to risk having our heads blown o3 
without a guarantee of reward. My cure fn' g-P fi ccnshked 
with the authorities, and he xetumed to ms with a n-cel' 


tive offer. If I would volunteer to fight for France, i 
I would persuade my fellow convicts to do so, the FxsncI 
Ministry of War would guarantee us amnesty and free-dcn 
the week that the war was ended- Tn fact,’ Pers Paqur 
promised me, ‘as a servant of Our Lord, in the namq c 
Jesus the Saviour, you have my personal pledge to stan. 
behind the government’s promise. You have my w’ord tm 
if you volunteer to fight, you will be pardoned and be 
restored to citizenship and freedom. I give you my v/ord, 
not only on behaff of the French government, but in the 
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taught that the only hope and peace for me was in God 
in His Son, in goodness and in love. For the first ‘time 
in three years of injustice in hell, I had a glim pse oj 
decency on earth and wanted to live and see my home- 
land again and become a human being again. But I wa: 
committed to the penal colony imtil death — yet, because 
of this priest, I wanted to live. Then the opportunitj 
came.” 

“The opportunity for what?” 

“To be pardoned. To be free.” 

Lebrun paused to take another swallow of his whiskej 
sour and then he resumed speaking. 

“It was 1915, and all of Europe was locked in combatj 
in the early bloodshed of the First World War,” Lebrun 
was saying. “The director of the Penal Administration 
assembled the condamnes, the convicts with shorter sen- 
tences, and some of the relegiiis, the lifetime ones, the 
incorrigibles, but the ones who had shown good behavior, 
and I was one of these since I had been under the pa- 
tronage of the priest. We were told that if we volunteered 
for a special battalion of the French Army, to serve 
as infantrymen on the Western front in Europe against 
the Hun, we would be given consideration and leniency 
after the war. It was all ambiguous, unspecific, and few 
offered themselves. When my curd, Pere Paquin, could 
not understand why I had not taken advantage of this 
. opportunity, I told him I had discussed it with the men 
and none of us wished to risk having our heads blown off 
without a guarantee of reward. My cure friend consulted 
with the authorities, and he returned to me with a posi- 
tive ofier. If I would volunteer to fight for France, and if 
I would persuade my fellow convicts to do so, the French 
Ministry of War would guarantee us amnesty and freedom 
the Week that the war was ended. ‘In fact,’ Pere Paquin 
promised me, ‘as a servant of Our Lord, in the name of 
Jesus the Saviour, you have my personal pledge to stand 
behind the government’s promise. You have my word that 
iJ you volunteer to fight, you will be pardoned and pa 
restored to citizenship and freedom. 1 ^ve you my m . 
not only on behalf of the French government, but m . 
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dk with a primitive artificial leg of wood, the 
came and then peace, and the war was ended. I w 
ing man. My new life was about to begin. Wito six 
red other survivors of our Devil’s Island Expedition- 
7orce, I celebrated the ride back to Paris, where we 
to wait for our proclamation of amnesty. Upon our 
il, we were marched to Sante Prison. The prison stay 
unexpected, and I sent for my cure— Pere Paquin 
been an army chaplain at a command post behind 
ines — and I asked him what was happening. He 
jd me and thanked me for my sacrifice, even em- 
;d me like a son, and assured me in the name of the 
lur that Sante Prison was only temporary quarters be- 
our release and that our freedom would be panted 
n the week. I was so relieved that I wept with joy. 
eek passed, and suddenly one morning our old Cpr- 
i guards from French Guiana, reinforced by countless 
guards, with rifles and bayonets unsheathed, tramped 
Sant6 Prison, surrounded us, herded us into trains, 
transported us to Marseilles. There, we were thrown 
)n clothes and we were informed that, for reasons of 
mal security, we must all be returned to le bagne, 
convict settlement in Guiana, to serve out our sen- 
es. It was impossible to riot. There were too many 
i at our heads. I had a glimpse of Father Paquin. I 
1 out to him. He offered no sympathy. He only 
igged. And I remember the last thing I did before 
were marched aboard the convict ship. I shook my 
at him and I shouted, ‘Fumier et ordure — garbage 
manure — on the Church! Merde on Christ! I wfil 
e my vengeance!’ ” 

LmdaU shook his head in disbefief. “That actually hap- 

It happened. YeS’ it happened. It is recorded today 
he archies of the Mimstry of Justice or the Ministrv 
'lational Defense in Paris. And so back we went to S 

swamps Se 

ve Vr “ live, to 

me. Here ts no stronger motivation -for a mokS 
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the Marom River a short c^tance Hom 

to contooeci to to penal 

and forging manuscnpts. In 1953, wnen m pr^nce 
colony Tas closed, the reUgiies were sent back to Franc 
to continue serving out their sentences m government 
pVoi^ and Lehrui. with other liMres was remmed .o 
MarseiUes on the S, S. AthesU and set free on the soil o* 

Ftaace, at last. , 

Making his home in Paris once more, Lebrun reiumwO 

his underground counterfeiting of banknotes and his torg* 
Lug of passports, to get hold of money for sustenance anu 
for the expensive materials required to perpetrate Ms Irag- 
planned hoax. When he was ready, he turned Ms back ca 
France forever. After smuggling a trunk crammed win a 
forger’s materials into Italy, he followed it, found quarters 
in Rome, and began to create his awesome biblical icrg- 
ery. 

"But how could you- even begin to dream of foc'iug 
the scholars and theologians?” Randall wanted to knu”. 
“I can see where you might learn enough Greek, bur Tve 
been told Aramaic is a real brain twister, besides being an 
extinct language — ” 

“Not quite extinct,” said Lebrun with a smile. “A. 
present-day form, is still spoken by Moslems and Cnns- 
tians in a border area of Kurdistan. As for .Aramaics 
being, as you put it, a brain twister— it is, it was, bur I 
gave over four decades of my life to stud}dng k, far more 
time than I ever devoted to learning the lefineinenzs cf 
my native French. I studied scholarly journals in pMIcI- 
ogy, etymology, linguistics, which published the techni- 
cs papers written by the foremost authorities from 
Simopetra’s Abbot Petropoulos to Dr. JeSdes of Onia^d. 
I studied textbooks, such as the German one J Grc^- 
rnatic of Biblical Arammc by Franz Ro^T^thai V^'cn I 
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Museum was particularly fruitful. A most tantalizing source, 
the museum, offering as it did a first-century papyrus 
roll with blank areas, a Samaria papyrus with a fair por- 
tion of it blank. Best of all, a great amount of the Brit- 
ish Museum’s papyri, again with batches of them blank, 
was imorganized and uncatalogued, due to lack of per- 
sonnel and maintenance funds, and therefore they were 
relatively unsecured. Then, of course, there was a treasure 
trove in my native Paris, in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
The Bibliotheque Nationale has hoarded many thousands 
of these manuscripts in storage, untranslated, unpublished, 
uncatalogued. What a pity, such a waste. So I availed 
myself of a few of the blank first-century parchment 
leaves and put them to good use. You understand me, 
monsieur?” 

“I certainly do,” said RandalL “But how in heaven’s 
name did you pull it off?” 

“By going ahead and doing it,” said Lebrun ingenuously. 
“By proceeding boldly but with care. Some museums I 
entered well before dawn, and others I hid in imtU after 
closing time. In either case, once I had dismantled the 
alarm systems, I performed the robberies myself. For 
heavily protected museums, I used more practiced col- 
leagues whom I paid well. In two instances, I negotiated. 
Those poor museum and library guards are pitifully un- 
derpaid, you know. Some have families, many mouths to 
feed. Modest bribes open many doors. No, A'lr. Randall, 
the small amormt of papyrus and parchment that I re- 
quired was not hard to come by. And mind you, all 
pieces were authentic, the parchments no earlier than 5 
B.c. and the papyri no later than 90 a.d. For the ink, I 
used a formula used from 30 a.d. through 62 a.d., which 
I reproduced with a special aging ingredient added to 
lampblack and vegetable gmn, the very ink employed by 
&st-century scribes.” 

“But the contents of your Petronius report and your 
James gospel,” said RandalL “How could you dare invent 
what you did? How could you possibly imagine tw'o such 
documents would be acceptable to the most learned theo- 
logians and scholars in the world?” 
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“Because many of the Bible scholars on earth be- 
;ve it to be true,” replied Lebrun. “I need only quote 
you from that challenging but iconoclastic work. The 
jzarene Gospel Restored by Graves and Podro: ‘There 
no doubt that Jesus was anointed and crowned King of 
rael; but the Gospel editors did their best to conceal 
is for political reasons.’ ” 

“And your forgery of the Gospel According to James,” 
id Randall. “The various sayings you attribute to Jesus, 
ict or fiction?” 

Lebrun’s eyes glistened behind his steel-rimmed spec- 
cles. “Let us put it this way, monsieur — fact was the 
sis for my fiction. The Lo^, the Sayings of the Lord, 
esented very few problems. Once more I consulted the 
pocrypha, the ancient documents of questionable accu- 
cy. Let us take, as an example, one ancient document 
at was excavated — the Epistula Jacobi Apocrypha — the 
pocryphon of James, a collection of remarks attributed 
Jesus. I borrowed some of them, merely revising or im- 
oving upon them. In the Apocryphon, when Jesus 
kes leave of James, it reads, ‘After He had said this He 
iparted. But we knelt down, and I and Peter, we gave 
anks and sent up our hearts toward the heavens.” In 
e Revised Version According to Lebrun, I put it, ‘And 
; bade us remain, and blessed us, and with his staff in 
md he went o5 and disappeared in the mist and the 
irkness. Then we knelt down and gave thanks and lifted 
) our hearts to the heavens.’ ” 

Self-satisfied, Lebrun squinted at Randall, awaiting 
s reaction. 

Once more, Randall shook his head at the audacity of 
and gave a grudging approval. “I see what you mean,” 
; said. “Fact serving fiction. I’d like to know more. What 
)Out James’s description of Jesus? Didn’t you expect that 
is Jesus, with narrow eyes, elongated nose, face disfigured 
/ scars and blemishes — didn’t you expect this to meet 
isistance?” -- 

“No. Again, there were ancient hints o' iving an 
aattractive appearance. Clement of A ' when 
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irea where there were thought to be second- and possibly 
irst-century ruins below the ground. I waited several years 
or the buried stone to become one with the soil and over- 
;rowth. Then I approached Professor Monti with a frag- 
ment I had held out, and I pretended it had been dis- 
overed in another jar in that area. Once I had Monti on 
ay side, I never worried again.” 

It was diabolical, the whole thing, Randall decided. To 
lave undertaken it, this old man was either crazy or a per- 
erted genius. That is, if he had undertaken it at aU, 
nd was not fantasizing. “And now you are ready to 
xpose your hoax of the Gospel of James and the Petro- 
lius Parchment to the world?” 

“I am ready.” 

“You’ve tried to expose it once or twice before, I be- 
ieve you said.” 

“Yes. Last year I met with Monti, because I needed 
money. I threatened to make the forgery known, i£ he 
iid not give me additional money, which I deserved. Of 
ourse, I confess, had he given me the money, I would 
lave kept my word for only a short time, that is, sup- 
iressed the forgery for a while. But I would have held 
in to part of my evidence so that later I could make the 
loax public. Because, money or no money, I could never 
3t the church escape my revenge. Then, more recently, I 
ntered into negotiations with another interested party, 
lut I withdrew when I realized this party was acting on 
lehalf of the church itself, which wants to acquire my 
xpose and suppress it to save their faith and their fake 
lible.” 

“You are prepared to sell it to me if I expose the 
i^hole story?” 

“I am, for the proper monetary consideration,” said Le- 
irun with delicacy. 

“What do you regard as a proper monetary' coa 5 :aira- 
ion?” asked Randall, adding hastily, “That is, *"* 

he fact that I am a mere individual and not a 

Lebrun finished the last of his drink. “1 

lonable. If it is in American dollars — ” _ 

“In American dollars.” 
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isible inks. I came across one of her more sopMsticatei 
id little-known formulas.” 

“Can you teU me what it is?” 

Lebrun hesitated a split second, then bared his dis 
Dlored dentures. “I will tell voa nine tenths of he 
)rmula, and supply the remaining tenth when we con 
'.ude our deal. Amially, Locusta derived her formul 
om the wn±tn? ci cne PhOon of Bj-zannum, a Gree! 
dentisL iSe iai ir-enred. around 146 3.C., an invisibl 
ik mace np ce giOtCinnic add extracted from gall nuts 
: you wrote with mat mi. what you wrote could not b 
Jen. To make what had been wiinnn visible, you appUs< 
solution of what is now called copper sulfate mizsc 
dth one other ingredient. Very esoteric. You shall kncr, 
le entire formula, and be able to bring out my br/hitlz 
ame and writing and drawing on the papyrus 
rove the authenticity of the entire James gospeL For zty 
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>lance. “You 'will not be disappointed, tins I promise y 
\u revoir, my friend. It is a bappy day.” 

Watching Lebrun limp toward the elevator, Ranc 
vondered why he himself was anything but happy on t 
lappy day. 

. Then, observing the forger enter the elevator, he kni 
Faith had fled. 

Fhere was one task left, one uncomfortable obh'gat 
icene to be played, before Randall began his forty-eh 
lour vigil. 

There was a Ipng-distance telephone call to be mt 
Now he made it to the Grand Hotel Kxasnapolskj 
Amsterdam, person-to-person, to George L. Wheeler. 

Wheeler was still in his office at Resurrection Two, 
iiis secretary quickly put him on the line. 

“Steve?” Wheeler barked. 

“Hello, George. I thought I’d — 

“Where in the hell are you this time?” Wheeler ir 
rupted. “Did I hear my secretary say — ?” 

“I’m in Rome. Let me explain.” 

“In Rome?” Wheeler exploded. “Goddammit. In Ro: 
Why aren’t you here at your desk? Didn’t I make it c 
to you everyone’s got to buckle down, work twenty-; 
hours a day, to get ready for the press conference at 
royal palace next Friday? I was sore enough when Na 
told me you’d skipped out of town yesterday on si 
research, I expected you back last night — ” 

“I intended to be back yesterday,” Randall cut in. “ 
something important has come up — ” 

“There is only one thing important, and that’s that 
haul your ass back here and get on with your job, c 
and for all. We’ve got to be ready for the annoui 
meat — 

“George, listen to me,” Randall implored. “There ] 
be no announcement. I’m sure you won’t want to 1 
this, but you’ll be grateful to me in the end. I think y< 
better postpone the announcement — maybe 'ffie wl 
publication of the International New Testame” 

There was an interval of shocked silen - 
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last minute. So they’ve hired a forger to try to sabotage 
^^“No, George,” Randall protested, “it’s not like that at 

all. Will you please listen to me?” 

He went on quickly. He explained how Plummer had 
tried to see the forger in Rome, to acquire the evidence 
of hoax, and how the forger had been frightened away 
fay the unexpected sight of Dominee de Vroome. 

“That’s when I decided to make an attempt to find out 
whether there really was a forger,” Randall went on, 
“and if there was, to locate him, and hear firsthand what 
he had to say.” 

Randall recounted how he had hit upon the idea of 
examining Monti’s papers, and had come upon the date 
and place of the appointment with the forger a year and 
two months ago. He told how he had gone to Doney’s 
cafe, and how he had come face^to face with the forger. 

“George, the forget left my hotel room just a half hour 
ago,” Randall said. “He’s a French expatriate who went 
by the name of Robert Lebrun in Paris, but who took an 
Italian name, the name of Enrico Toti, here in Rome. 
He’s an elderly man, over eighty, and he’s devoted most 
of his life to creating the James papyri and the Petronius 
document. Do you want to hear how he did it?” 


Randall gave the publisher no time to reply. He plunged 
into the story of Robert Lebrun. But not all of it, 
not now. Instinctively, Randall had decided to withhold 


the information about Lebrun’s upbringing, his youth, his 
criminal activity in Paris, his arrests, his deportation to the 
French Guiana penal colony, his disillusionment with the 
Church, even his obsession to revenge himself on the 
world’s religious community. That bad character material, 
Randall discerned, would merely reinforce Wheeler’s re- 
. lusal to suffer the essential facts. 

Randal] stayed with the essential facts. 

Revealing how Lebrun, motivated by some unexplained 

S i J lore. Randall spote of the dec- 

adea Lebnm had spent preparing his fohproo} 
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keep Hs tone reasonable,;‘you don’t Have to, nn^i 
have the proof to show you. 

’ “S™ b SiveriBi fte evidence OJ Us “ “ 

the day after tomonow— Monday afternoon at y 

if Wheeler had not heard tto. Suddenly, he 
was speaking again, his rage repressed, his tactics 
He was addressing Randall in a tone that was 
ciliatory, in a manner that a father nught use Mhcn Ei 


ly chiding an enant son. ^ _ 

“Let me tell you something, Steve. I’m a Gca-tea^mg 
nan, you know that. I’ve accepted Jesus as my persatLal 
Saviour. I think a lot about Our Lord and what He can 
do for us. Yet, I have always felt, in my heart, that ir 
Jesus Christ returned to earth again, as He nas now hj 
the grace and miracle of His brother’s gospel, ibsis would 
always be someone lurking to betray Our Lord a second 
time for another thirty pieces of silver. This Rocen Le- 
brun, he’s a sick Christ-hater, that’s v/hat he is. If Christ 


sat with us, He would be inspired to say once mom, ’One 
of you shall betray me,’ and when asked vrho this mighi 
be, Our Lord would say again, Hs it is, to whom I 
give a sop, when I have dipped it’ And Christ would 
dip the sop and hand it to your Robert Lebrun — and 
perhaps to de Vroome and yon as welL” 

It was weird, Randall thought, heannz Chrisrs nerfcr- 
mance and words at the Lasr Supper beina reenamcd by 
an American businessman Bible publisher “03 a 
tance call from Amsterdam. 


‘M advice,” Y/heeler was continuing, 

don t be part of that cheap betrayal The real Christ is 
mong us. Let Him live. Don’t MLchmn be ffis twin' 
beth-century Judas And you, Steve, don’t be His Pilate 
^ truth— Wien we have the truth ” 

me^n^ti^ What if he com. to 

llaK? on ®T’” 



It was tATE Monday afternoon, at last, a warn day, not 
• ho^ the sun already low, and Stgven ^ndaU sat m 
Donefs cafe on the Via Veneto waiting for Robert 
• Absently, he toyed with the untouched glass of Cam- 
pari on the table before him, and his head continued to 
turn from left to right and from right to left, as if he 
were at a tennis match, as he inspected the ceaseless flow 
of pedestrians coming and going on the sidewalk between 


the rows of tables. 

It v/as tiriBgj being so intensely expectant, and he told 
himself that Lebrun would be here when he had promised 
to be here, and he tried to relax. He massaged the bach 
of his neck, the muscles as tight as wire cables, and he 
gave hims elf the brief luxury of allowing bis mind tc 
wander. 

The marking of time, from his parting with Lebrun oi 
Saturday evening, until this hour of their reunion on thi 
late Monday afternoon, might have been uneaduxabis, has 
not Randall driven himself to occupy aiinast every Leu 
v/ith work. He had not v/orked on SaSurdav ft wa 


true. After Lebrun’s departure, but especially 2±5r ± 
conflict with George L. V/heelet on the teleohcne, he ha 
been too agitated to do ^nytbhig y 

had eaten a snack in Ms rcGm,'W pondcrac the 
diate future. What it — deapite v/heslerij tncchecT cf' th 
possibility of forgery— Lefarnn did delh/ar ahccihl; 
of forgery? What would he RandaEh nest hT-rV 
go to Wheeler and Defchhardt and the cc:^ 
and lay it out for them, and tnaia them accem'v.ha- 
would no longer be abM to Cd 
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busy 


The ‘Word 

H,*.i»thehell>.ewasdoi«ginKo»ata 

togs, yesterday. Tiata% « to secon , 

in its way, emc^ „ t,,. teteotoned Ms attorney, Tiac 
The vital •‘“S' apartment in New York 

Crawford, awatened lim m rap momin; 

and ordered him w^ansiMt $10,000 to Ran 

rtThtitlrrahomth^-^^^^^ 

tSltoVpubUeit, Md 

Associated Press, m the Rue 
Tl^ was Sam Halsey, sharp, imdulled by 
frieudship Randall cherished and enjoyed renewmg iB 
tended drinking bouts whenever Sam came throuji 

York on home leave. ■ 

So the second thing had been to locate Sam Ha^ 

Paris yesterday, and lucidly, Randall had foimd hm ai 
once, tied to the lonely ni^t desk at Associated Press, 

as cheerful and profane as ever. 

Randall had stated that he wanted a favor, some re- 
search checked out, with the answers required before the 
following late afternoon. Did Sam have anyone around 
who could do this? Sam had asked what it was that Ran- 
dall wanted. Randall wanted to know whether &e 
French Army had formed a regiment called the Devil’s 
Island Expeditionary Force in 1915. Also, Randall wanted 
; to know whether there was any record in the files of the 
; Ministry of Justice concerning a young Frenchmar 
named Robert Lebrun who had been arrested and triei 
for forgery in 1912, and had been sentenced to Devd’ 
Island. Intrigued, Sam Halsey had volunteered to do th 
research himself the next morning and to call back. 

Today, this Monday morning and the last half of th 


y 


The Word 

lef'S S:fm oftf fSttdle 

"^S'coSdSfSnTaS'^d come down to Donees 
It ites before five o’clock to^wait the appear- 

brouglit his mind back from its 
tie present and to the immediacy of lus quest. He looked 
t lus watch, and was unsettled and instantly made 
ous by what it showed him. The time was exactly five 
wenty-six. He cast about, searching again. 'Hie sidewalk 
yas crowded, so many strangers, so many different faces, 
out not one of them the face and person branded in- 
delibly on his brain. 

It was a half hour past the time Robert Lebrun had 
unmistakably set for their meeting. 

Randall concentrated on the continuing parade of mov- 
ing pedestrians, on the men, on the elderly men, anticipat- 
: the leap of excitement he would feel when he laid 
:s on the hunched old one, with his ungainly walk, the 
id brown hair, the metal-rimmed, tinted spectacles, the 
ifty features corroded and eaten by time and crinkled 
a prune, the one bringing two salable objects, first a 
lall package with a devastating missing fragment bear- 
g the scream of hoax in invisible ink, and the other a 
ilkier package with a small iron box containing the 
wastating missing parts of an ancient jigsaw puzzle and 
.e requiem for J ames the Just and Petronius the centurion. 
Minutes ticked away, gobs of minutes, and there was 
0 such one to be seen anywhere. 

pe Touched C^pari on Randall’s table was touched 
t last, me glass drained to the very bottom. 

Still, no Robert Lebrun. 

“““ “<* flve minutes 

f rock bottom. 

5,®“'“ “ mil not come to you, 

And Lebrun had not come 

RandaU felt crushed, aud then cheated and indignant. 
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. ware, Tofr-Lebru.^i9.of H*-™, 
afford one. It is my impression he is poor. 

not afford to Hve pennanently in 
3 teL either There are a few less expensive hotels in 
te^mostly the who w& the stteeU use 
- lirtfAle TxzmilH Rtill be too DDlCu lOt OUT 


district-mostly the gins wno weu^ vut. --- 

tt— hut such hotels woidd still be too mucb 
id. It is my belief he must keep a small aparto^t. 

1 — I 


k.^W^ fc* W in **** 

re are many lower-class ones not so far away, mMn 
king distance of the Doney. But the question, which 

ress? I cannot say.” . t* i 

had reached for his wallet.^ Even m Italy, 

.• on 


inw iOi 1115 WOliVU LXX 

ire natives were generally more gracious and helpful 
itrangers tb^ri anywhere else, the lire often served as 3 
to creative cooperation. Randall pressed 3,000 liiw 
Julio’s hand. “Please, Julio, I need more of your 


“This is very kind of you, Mr. Randall,” the captam, 
d, pocketing the bills. 

“ — or perhaps there is someone you know who can 
!p. You got me to Lebrun once. Perhaps you can again.” 
The captain’s forehead had furrowed in thou^t, 
lere is one small possibility. 1 cannot promise. 1 will 
B. If you will be so good to wait.” 

He stepped quickly down the aisle to the sidewalk, 
lapped his fingers imperiously at several wmters to his 
ght, calling out, “Per piacere! Facciamo, presto!" He 
vung to the left, and repeated the summons. 

Wmters from both directions came on the trot, con- 
Br^g on their captain. Randall counted seven of them, 
ulio was spea^g animatedly to them, gesticulating, pan- 
jmiming a stiff walk to describe Lebrun’s artificial leg. 
^ea he fimshed, several of the waiters reacted with 
Mggerated shrugs of their shoulders. Two or three 

Juho lifted his hands helolesslv and 

staged tS1j£ 


incto n_i . "uiu-is situieu oacK to trip 

^inoS'hanl 


Jufio had begun to turn back to Randall, Julio’s swarth] 


The Word 569 

Julio started up the crowded sidewalk, with Randall 
behind him. They went past the Hotel Hxcelsior to the 
comer, and waited for the traffic li^t to change. Across 
the way, parallel to Done3^s, Randall could see the red 
awnings carrying the lettering: cafe de Paris res- 
taurant, The tables partially hidden by the plants and 
shrubs seemed more fully occupied than those at 
Doney’s. 

The traffic tight had changed. As they started across th' 
street, skipping out of the path of charging cars swen 
ing in from the intersection, Julio said, “I will introdut 
-you. only as an American friend who wishes to becon 
acquainted, I will then leave you. It is best. You a 
explain to her what you want. They all speak Engtii 
Maria, also.” 



The Word 571 

“Oh? It is true? I hope so. I will tell Gravina.” Her 
eyes held on Randall’s. “You like me? You think I am 
pretty?” 

“You’re very pretty, Maria.” 

“Bene. You want to make love now? I do eveiything 
for you. Good love. Regular love. French love. What you 
like. You will be happy. It is only twenty thousand lire. 
Not much to have good love. You want to come with 
Maria now?” 

“Look, Maria, apparently Julio didn’t tell you — but 
there’s something more important I need from you.” 

She blinked at him as if he were crazy. “More impor- 
tant than love?” 

“At the moment, yes. Maria, do you know where Le- 
brun — the Duca — ^Duca Minimo — do you know where 
he lives?” 

She was instantly wary. “Why do you ask?” 

“1 had his address. 1 lost it. 1 was supposed to see 
him an hour ago. Julio thought you could help me.” 

“That is all you have come to me for?” 

“It is very important.” 

“To you, yes? Not to me. I am sorry. I know his 
address, but I cannot give it. My girl friend and I, he 
has sworn us never to give it. I cannot change my oath. 
So now maybe you have time to let Maria love you.” 

“I’ve only got time to see him, Maria. If he’s your 
friend, I can tell you I want to see him to help him.” 
Then he remembered, and tugged the wallet out of his 
inner jacket pocket. “You said you’d make love for 
twenty thousand lire. Okay, is it worth twenty thousand 
lire if you can make me happy in a different way?” 

He was extracting the large-denomination bills from 
the wallet, when she glanced around nervously, and 
pushed the wallet away. “Not here, please.” 

“I’m sorry.” He returned the wallet to his pocket, but 
kept the lire wadded inside his fist. “It’s worth it to me. 
You don’t have to do a thing. Just show me . where he 
lives.” 

Maria contemplated the money half hidden in Randall’s 



The Woro 

•Be Uw here aany years, te says. Sto te yias 

ney were crossin| an mlersecaon. the Via 

tato the iOErth block. “Wbea was he acM 

mdall asked. _ , « 

“Mavbe four years, five years ago, he says. _ 

It adLd up, RandaU thought. Five years ago he received 
; share of Monti’s bonanza for the discovery at Ostia 

atica, 

“Here it is,” Maria announced. 

They had come to a halt before a six-story apartment 
lUding of mdeterminate years, the dingy stone fagade 
iked in soot. The budding entrance stood between the 
anian Express Company and a shop with a sign, BAX- 
[ERE, with a barber’s pole beside its entry. 

Chiseled into stone above Lebrun’s apartment bnild- 
ig was a single word; condominio. 

Beneath were two massive wooden doors, flung open, 
nd beyond this opening was a glass door, and an entry 
all with some kind of booth, and beyond that a court- 
ard. 

“I leave you here,” said Maria, extendmg her hand. “I 
Qust return to work.” 

Randall shook her hand. “Thanks, Maria, but where do 

[ . 7 ” 

“You go inside. The booth you see on the right is 
where the portiere puts the mail. On the left is the elevator 
and there is also a stairway. But you must see the 
portiere first, to say you want to see the Duca. If he is 
not in the booth, you go to the courtyard. On one side are 
the windows with plants in front where the portiere and 
his wife, they live. You call there. They wiU take you to 


ziicy mu VdKO you to 
your friend. Buona jortma.” She started to leave but 

Sot tell you see hiiji, do 

not tell him Mana brought you here.” 

I won’t, Maria. I promise.” 


* apartment buildina, 

Sr 
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:e a sleepwalker, he had followed 
vator. Tlere had been a slot for 
anyone who uses the electricity 
vorti^re had muttered — and the 
a 10-lira piece in the slot and 
Dor 3. 

to the left of the elevator, the 
green door. Inside, an entry, once 
and soiled and flaking, a single 
’•>ed, two standing lamps with 
X -'bT-inier, a radio, a cracked 
stil’ ’ ^’mming noisUy (the 
a few shelves 
, -■? ' ; French and 
^ politics and 
uity, in either 
heap fixture 
there had 
a wooden 
'.yond that 
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see Lebrun’s rooms. Like a sleepwalker, be bad followed 
the voTti^re into tbe elevator. Tbere bad been a slot for 
coin? in the elevator— anyone wbo uses the 
must pay for it, the portiere had muttered— and the 
portihe bad deposited a 10-lira piece in tbe slot and 

pushed the button for Floor 3. 

On the third floor, to tbe left of the elevator, the 
portiere bad unlocked a green door. Inside, an entry, once 
green also, now faded and soiled and flaking, a sin^e 
room with a sagging daybed, two standing-lamps with 
u^y beige shades, a worn' cMSonier, a radio, a cracked 
mirror, a portable refrigerator stiU bumming noisily (tbe 
portiere bad immediately disconnected it), a few shelves 
propped on bricks and bolding well-thumbed French and 
Italian paperbound books (mostly nonfiction pobtics and 
novels, not one dealing with theology or antiquity, in either 
ancient Palestine or Rome). Overhead, a cheap fixture 
with a dim bulb. Adjacent to the single room there had 
been a cramped pantry, hardly a kitchen, with a wooden 
counter holding a hot plate and a sink, and beyond that 
a tiny bathroom. 


With reluctance, under the watchful eye of the 
portiere, Randall had scoured Lebrun’s rooms, gone 
through Lebrun’s pitifully few belongings — two threadbare 
suits and a shabby trench coat, some clothes in the drawers, 
the ragged books. Except for several unpaid grocery b ills 
and a blank tablet, there had been neither personal pa- 
pers nor cards, not even correspondence, to give any 
clue to Robert Lebrun’s contact or association with any 
other human being on earth. 

“Nothing,” Randall had said wearily. “No photographs, 
no notes, no writings in his hand.” 

“He had a few lady friends outside. Otherwise, he lived 
like a hermit,” the portiere had said. 


“It’s as if someone had been here and swept the place 
clean of his identity.” 

“There have been no visitors, to my knowledge ex- 
cept the police and you, signore.” 

So what remains of Robert Lebrun is the corpse,” 
RandaU had said mournfully. “Where is the corpse?” 




pr,r^ th3 dllTSt 

for Ms passenger to lea^e, 


^rorW non door, Randan found Mmsen m a 
fll^^-tfard suirounded by bondings. Over tbe en- 
t^Ttie nearest and largest budding was a si^ 
minated by an outdoor lamp. It read universita di 
»iA, isnrtrro di itEDiciNA legale b delle assicura- 

NL OBITORIO COMUNALE. 

Dbitodo Comunale. A bell of a place for the climacuc 


etingvntbRobertLebrun. , 

Just inside tbs main building tbeie was a guard in a 
ndescript uniform. Several doorways confronted Ran- 
ill. He offered bis police permit to tbe guard, and was 
reeled into a room to his ri^t where a flabby and tbicldy 
loustacbed Itaban official, a red coRar on bis charcoal 
mform, stood cbeckmg papers behind a long marble 
ounter. 

He Med his head as Randall approached, and he made 
ome kind of inquiry in Italian. 

“Fm sorry, but I speak only English,” said Randall. 

“I speak English, not very weU, but also,” said the 
morgue official. His tone was hushed, the professional and 
respectful hush common to funeral directors and 
morgue officials the world over. 

“My name is Randall. I’ve come to identify a body, 
a friend. His name is Robert Lebrun — no, Robert Lafor- 
gue. He was brought here yesterday.” 

“You have the permission from tbe police?” 

“I have.” Randall handed over his pass. 

The unifonned official examined it, pursed Ms IMs. 
took an intercom speaker from beneaffi 
spke rapidly into it in Italian, placed xr back cezsz^ 
the counter, and came around it to meet RarcalL 
“If you will please follow with me.” he c?-.- 
They returned to the entry hall azz — 5— 
door with milky glass ana the T 

viETATO, which Randall tcc-i 



tsE Word 

it M 

lien hJ ‘''TZi^ re£n Kllfid iE an. accident the day 
ome, tiie a^idence— ot hy desiga^ 

jforebycoHi^^^ ; ^ sneaidng. “Signoie do yon 


iUW UJ. . rt 

»I duubt !iat “--7 “ f L, mi 10 appsar to mate the 
-So, since joa ais,_see ogc^ » PP 


5 legtu hui. — „ 

lUyatRandalL'-ltyouwnak 

“S iSSS* is made, we must now ^ose of 
heLdy. If you make not the claim, the body it goes to 

3e buried in the Campo Comune^ ^ 

“Oh, ves, I heard. Your potters field. 

“If you wish the responsibiBty, we can anmge for 
the private funeral company to take away the body, to 
emb^ to put it in the chapel and to bury m the Catho- 
lic cemetery, the Cimitero Verano, with proper services. 
Also, a gravestone. We make this respectable church 
burial, if you pay. Whichever you like, signore.” 

They had arrived at the entry hall, and turned _int( 
the room with the marble counter. Randall did not hesitate 


Lebrun, whether phony or le^timate, had been prepare! 
to cooperate m\h Randall. Even though he had not ha 
the chance, he did deserve something in return. Huma 
respect, at the very least. 

“Yes, rU pay all funeral expenses,” said Randall. “Gi\ 
him a proper burial. Only one thing—” He could not he! 
smiling slightly, remembering Lebrun. “No religious ser- 
vices and no burial in the Catholic cemetery. My Mend 
was a — an agnostic.” 


; The morgue official made a gesture of unde 
and stepped beffind his counter. “It will be do 
^ wish. After the funeral company embalms ±e 
y be in the non-Catholic cemetery— the 
i There are many nonbelievers, for^is. zc^~ 
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Thb Wobd 

ubS’o“ nftowt 

Catacomba. . , 

Now the pirLk railroad ticket It was la three part^ 

rhe squares were bordered vdth thirty-one numb^, eac 
obviously representing a day of the montL The P 
square read; roma s. paolo/ostia antica- Tie oottoni 
square read: ostia anttca/roma s. paolo. 

Randall’s temples began to throb. 

The morgue official had returned to the counter. 
“Many pardons,” he said. “You have found anything?” 
Randall displayed the pink ticket “V/haf s this?” 

The official squinted. “The ticket for the railroad. It is 
punched for use yesterday. The top section is from the 
Rome San Paolo station to take the train to Osda Andca, 
where we have the famous seaside resort and many an- 
cient ruins. The next section is for the return — it is round 
trip, same date — from Ostia Antica to Rome. The third 
section is the receipt It was bought for yesterday, but not 
used, because the piece to go and the piece to return have 
not been tom offi” 

Randall’s head continued to throb, and in the chaos of 
his mind he tried to reconstract Sunday’s scene: Robert 
Lebrun had gone to the San Paolo railroad station yester- 
day, purchased a ticket that would take him to Ostia An- 
tica and back again, all in the same day. He had been too 
early for his tram, and had probably limped out into the 
square to find a place to enjoy the sun before leaving. 
Later, crossing the square back to the station, he had 

been run down and killed, the unused ticket still in his 
wallet. 

He had been going to Ostia Antica, the site of Profes- 
sor Monti’s great discovery, to recover the evidence 
^ di^^t this discovery had been his own forgery. 

Rtodati slipped the ticket into his jacket pocket, and 
smdied the dia'^g of the fish and the cryptic words in 

He looked up. 

What IS the Porta Marina?” up. 


VU’ - ^ 

^V'.iv.v'V v'l.O '.'-'.xV,', '>'v‘sv'\V''>, •''•''■A''\>S ',s 

iaU'I '''a' '.“AvV-'i ''■"'A- 

A W'A-. U'UV 'M^' y -.'.\\!V\'aS‘ i, A'VA 

t wliiV'S, '-Ua^Vv'vIi y.x' !'■' A'A '>'''. 'i's^ \'’.v i,‘-i 

t U'aI (‘A '.‘Aaa'a'S^A U‘A'aV,\ A'A\l A ’•-.V'A'N'Vv'-aAa W'vi.vA, vlv- 
It'A'VA VVA\V,< V-'AA\‘A<if'A'\l 'AA \l‘A’' Ax''.‘’,VAV> 

U'OW U'U'W'WkVx \v'‘ \'H\'lVAvsV\ VV'.'AWW' ^Un\\\ AA aU 
Av*aH'<AA'A\*aI'K'. A!\A 'aAAI^ -WaA. \U\' h'\">A'v V'vVa' \'a'\\ 
,U'A \l"A^ \'l >'\ VOAi < »yA' \VAV\y<, y.AAA'.lA'il AA'A'A.V'AA 
y AU‘"Aa'a '.I' aA'VsAV I'Avl IVs'U Wl'A A '•'AAAaaUaI 
AAA \V\A\l.\l AAA s'A' 'AAAaU' ^AAx'Us' AAAAAU AUa' x'Awl sA A^v' 


Av 

(UvA'aIvAAAA (A'A AAAA'Ai AAv^ AAH AaA\v f^\'AAA A AlAOA AU\{- 
l\ IvAaaaIaU UaaI ^ava\a( v^a'^ a!u'aa aUo \aaa^‘ 

'U'< AWoyAAA aaaaI aaavsK'au iAanx, AAAAvly\y\', AUa\a w'Uh 
Ha' UaaI, AAWA yVAA ^AAA Av"4 AA UuaA Av'^vS'l v'A v'A\l 
‘*A‘ UVAAV AAMAv AA\'. Uv' b.-.u\ aA\U'aA AA'\A\AAU\\'a\ AUa' 

U ;U\aI aHAA vA' A'xAA \aaAU' A ^A^\^ AA\ A'AwUa'AAm AsA AaAaAW 
Ua' HaaI aIaU'v'aI U\A\' aAa Iaaa'wA vA aAa Aa^Aa-aA |‘,aAAA 
UaHAA^AA VUIa aA A'w' AAA'.A VxHUAVAAA 'sAAA'a a\ aIaa amaa 
^AAAAA i AaAaA a'Aa\a\'aAs'\A AAav' A.a^Av aI \h\a U-aA ^a vahAaIhaUa 
iAAAAAAAU A'A k'^VAA AVAAAAs ^A JvAv- •.•■'. •■•■• v'A Ul'AAAAA ;A aA 
'ii'A A'A'- aUaaA'A^; AA'A"AAs A'OvAax'A'AAA'A AAA nV\::v A'A AWiAlAA 
AA^ (A KUa'IAv'AA. AAa'AVaAAAA^' A^AA!AAAA'A^^ ^A AAAAAAAA'A'A A'l IaAaAAAA'H 
AAI A\''<^ |>y AaA'a^ Hv'AAAOAAaaAv"; a'Vv'AA V \U'f'S \ ‘ 'tt 
Ma aIaa' hVa^a x'A a'aa^'oa Iaa UU avaUoAx \v\AvaA I a'A'aaaaa IaaaI 
,'aI aAAAa'A' TaVAa! A^'.AAaA AAUv'A a'A'\' ‘‘.’J' \. a1aa WA'AaI 
Ws‘->{h{, aAaaaI AaA^a aaI^aA^ Iaa UAa w'vAAlAAAYn As^aavIaAI IAvAaA 
AAa'AI \{s \W (AAAaI U'AAAAAA'vA AUAaA AAAAAAAA'AAAAW v'W'AViAAtvVAAA U\ 
A' IAUaI Av'W'aaK'aI AUaaA AAAA A'OOiV'iAA'UvAt vlUiAx v'AVAAa'aI IaV AA 
\'t A,'tAAAAA(AAAA A'A'AAVA'AAv Wv'AaKI UaAVv' AA'A AAAVAA 
I'AIVaIIV AAltAAv'A A'AAAAvNAAA A'AAAAAUA' tAAAvlAl A'tAiAAAAt'AA'. 

AAAVIaAAA tlAAAAhv'Al WUh AIAv' I'A'A'Ka* IxAAWaIaU <A>Aa 1 iiAK\'AA l‘AA»IAA 
AaAAIAa'AAav' AUv' Aa'IaAv'A' A'f Av'WAAAv'U WA'Av'H, UiA AAAVAA AWAaI 
Aa'Iaa'a, waaaaAa aha \'a\'A\'>;\a'a' MamaAA'aa \'\A'iAViA(lAH\«'A Iaa thv' 
I'a'aA aaaha aaU xa'Aaaaa ahaaUa'a', Naaaaaaaa\'aaAaah aa\a a'Va'a.v (aaiaA 
'aI Ka'K'aA a oI'Aaaaa IaaaaI oa'AaAVswaA Aa' Iaaaaa (aa AIaa'U’ aaIiaaiU' 
■•’((hv'h Iav' AaAAaI Au(aIa,'a1 AAh'AAA AvA A1av> hAiv'A iAA\(>"A Iav> h'iut 
’!AaIv AAAsAaK', I'1aAAAU,V, A\Yv';A IaKhaA.Y, IhAaAaA t'AAtUAAAA'AK tiA' IliAAl 
Iaa 
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All tHs liad once been the majestic road from R^e to 
the port developed by JuHus C?«sar and Augustus Caesai 
* d ^proved upon by the laTer Caesars, Claudius and 
Nero, the port that had been a fortress agamst mvaders 
and eventually had Med the gf ananes in Ostia, the bread- 


basket of the capital. 

Yet, Randall did not really care about v/hat was outside 
the window, or about the heat and stifling conditions 
within the coach. His entire focus was on what lay ahead, 
on the possibility that Robert Lebrun’s dead hand would 
lead him to the evidence of forgery that had obviously 
been secreted somewhere beyond the government-con- 
trolled excavations of the ancient seaport — most probably 
somewhere in the vicinity of the spot where Lebrun 
claimed to have planted his hoax for Monti to find. 

Randall knew the odds against him. They were the odds 
placed against finding that needle in the haystack. Still, 
he' had a clue, a shred of confidence, and he felt impelled 
to play out this final act. Somehow, nothing seemed more 
important than to know whether the message in the Gos- 
pel According to James and the Petronius Parchment, 

. being given to the world by Resurrection Two in a few 
•days, was the Word — or the Lie. 

The train was clacking more slowly, actually grinding 
to a halt. Randall glanced at his watch. Twenty-six min- 
since Rome. He peered outside in time to see the 
! lettering on the black sign. It read: ostia 


CA. 


i jumped up, squeezed in with the dozen or mon 
ting passengers crowding the aisle, and shuffled wit) 
i to the end of the coach and to the exit, 
fter leaving the platform, the passengers were stream 
toward an underpass. Randall followed them. Dow 
stairs he went, through the blissfully cool concret 
lel beneath the railroad tracks, and up more steps int 
smM, heat-baked station. He hurried past a headle* 
loots beside the ticket window and emerge 

rying to ignore the scorching heat, getting his b»arina 
was agreeably surmised. Tt 


The Word 

trotted by a yeUo® sign *“ '’“■ 

transloraed, as U by magic, mlo wosdeiland. Mead of 
him Sttetclied a pari, oi «hat appeared to be a ^ 
tern pine trees that gave off a cool and pUEe^Qt scent, 
£d from the ocean a few miles away a sli|it breeze 
curled around him and heightened his mood of anticipa- 

^ To his left, he saw a miniature pavilion, and inside it 
an elderly fat lady observing him. Sbe held up a roll of 
dchets, calling out, “Bisosno comprare un biglieito per 
entrare, signore! You must purchase the ticket, mister}” 
Acknowled^g her, Randall went and purchased a ticket 
to see the ruins. Pasteboard in hand, scooping up his 
change, he spotted another yellow sign in Italian. He 
looked at the ticketseller inquirin^y. 

“It say from the superintendent, do not go near to ex- 
cavation, not allowed,” she explained, “Ruins you see, not 
excavation. It say beware- from difference in level of soil 
when walk to protect the legs.” 

“I’ll be careful,” Randall promised her. 

Again following his map, he sought the Decumanus 
Maximus, the ancient main street that went straight 
throu^ all that had been uncovered of Osria Antica. He 
had no dfficulty finding the road, but from his first steps 
he knew that he would have (fffficiffty traversing it 
_ The main street, this day as it had been in iS heyday 
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FTe hesitated. Suddenly, it was foolish, 
iculous venture. What in the bell was 
I’s leading public relations men, the publicity director 
ResurrectiL Two, doing here in the rmddle of no- 

lere, beside this isolated and abandoned dig/ 

But it was as if an unseen hand were pushing him. 
ibert Lebrun’s hand. Had not Lebrun been headmg for 


is spot two days ago? . j 

Immediately, he stepped down untE his foot rested on 
e first shaky wooden step, and then he gradually backed 
3wn, step by step, lowering himself between the earthen 
anks’ until his foot had touched the hard soE at the 
ottom of the trench. He came around, and saw that the 
arrow excavation went on at least twenty yards ahead, 
nd that the underground darkness was dispeUed by nu- 
aerous shafts of sunlight filtering through the planks and 
leains above. 

He began to advance cautiously. Here and there, on the 
sides, the earth was partially shored up, to prevent cave^ 
ins, and at intervals there were vertical posts, like wooden 
columns, to support the plank roofing and occasional pieces 
of sheet metal above. At one point the earth had been 
dug away to reveal an ancient mosaic floor in a short 


cross tunnel, and after that there were many boxes, some 
empty, most halt filled with chunks of red rock, pieces 
of marble, a portion of what resembled a marble trough, 
and chipped yellov/ bricks. 

Approaching the far end of the trench, before it fanned 
out toward the larger excavations, Randall could see 
that the planking overhead had been dislodged, or some 
or the boards removed, so that his path was considerably 
better hghted. ^ 


gouged-out slit, h 

ound himself facing a section of the wall of the excava- 
.on that was curiously different-it was recessed Zmeo 
to be composed of limestone, and appeared to b? thp 

dall abruptly stopped in his tracks. ^ 

On the recessed wall to his ripht fnr- c 
graffiti. u lu JUS ngat, for the first time, 
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Tha soeared ish that Robert Lebruii had drawn on the 
shea to exact teplica ol to speared fish 

laboriously cur too to tufa wall of Montis old excava 

“°Breall. came hard. Randall feU back on Wa 

and he whispered to himself: By God, I found it, by God, 

I may be at the grave of Resuiiectiott Two.- 


His next move. 

He thought it out carefully, and when he was satishea, 
he came hastily to his feet and began retracing Ms steps 
through the excavation. 

Climbing up out of the cool tunnel into the blaze of 
early afternoon, he went swiftlrthrough the field, over the 
hillock, until the fruit stand was in view and within reach 
of his voice. He caught sight of the boy, Ms recent guide, 
Sebastiano, dribbling a baH on the ground, and another 
person, the driver with the perpetual grin and the old 
Fiat, Lupo, who was enjoying some kind of drink at the 
counter. 

Randall called out to the boy, tried to attract Ms at- 
tention by waving both arms, and at last Sebastiano saw 
him, threw aside his ball, and came to Mm on the run, 
Randall had wanted to ask Sebastiano for as much equip- 
ment as possible — a pickax, a shovel, a wheelbarrow — 
but these, he decided, would be beyond the boy’s im- 
mediate resources, and even if they were not, any pursuit 
of them might arouse suspicion. 

Randall was waiting with three 1,000-lira bills, and he 
held up two of them. “Sebastiano, how would you like 
to earn two thousand lire?” 


The boy’s eyes bugged out. 

‘Tm anMqus to test some soil in the trench, take a few 
samples of it, ’ Randall said quickly. “I need a shsm 
pointed spade, a strong one of any kind, for a little while* 
for an hour maybe. Know where I can borrow on-'’” 
i can bnng you a spade,” Sebastiano promkid -a.— 

“n„r “ f ‘ of ”” house 

lost warn to borroiyit,” RandaU repeated. 
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the tufa becams -=* 
; flake away tecaoie 

« and shoveling the dumps 

discouragj making real prog- 

ane into uuee cu^— j — 

;ady with antidpaaom n. 
er into the porcns smne. 




■» nt 


; Spade deeper and 


SOUR had gone hj, 
at timer censetessiy. : 


—7 g^— r> t. every minute 




ow 

.V 




[ea on awes: smea—c-w amandj doTO his 
■c g-m chest, ami ddea. ami hia smmdaeii and spine 

more mto the 
I trhh another 
it into the 


the mcii snaoi ctm 
da hcie g£ the caraccmt ws“ 
i-cTm: cf Ihnips of sce mch. 
dy Shed tcmheside-flihi. 

he Stopped tG-msmleanmg cm ±e spade handle, 
i toec puilihg cue hid alraacw mthw hmtckeichlei 
ii’ite the uemniimtihirtocnt hid tochesd amd eyes. 



; project in Amsterdam,, certaidh’ hlbnti in Rome, 
lybe Lebrun in heavec cr hei], hni of them all, he him- 
f must he 'the cramest. 

What v/oaid his ctm father, in Oak City say if he could 
i him. now? NvTiat Trculd George L. Wheeler and Naomi 
y? Worst of all, what would Angela Monti say? 

Their verdict would be unanimous. He was crazy, either 
at or the devil embodied in flesh. 

Yet, he had been unable to ianore the fantastic clue 
Tered him by the shade of Robert Lebrun-the speared 
th m the hand, and the gsh qq 

After discovering it, ere of hia fet thouahts had be-n 
3 get m touch with th= naa oem 

nd Fine Arts 

hem and summon their ’aid. He had 
■nd banished it. He had fSred rtS 
J might be in collusion Mth the 
himself, 

JUth, only profits and success, and 



XgsdSs - j <^<-nnu5» i- 


^the B^^celsior Uv- 
daU tried to tefflca m m 

^,vaea«»4P«“ , j„ i„,„ ,te to«^-_:- 

loota— ^ pagtmnt mn ^ „»ss‘f’*S 

Number 3... U.c3 -:-^ 

*“/ “,; S » V. -.tegaWP 

^cnti and L in 

brethren of 5 9.2 cenwn 

, ^gflsurei did fit perfectly int J 

o-caifeaorigi^l..^ if f'fVJ 

half is contemporary signal' .., 

back also hears n j ^ ^^rgery . .... 

sentence in my hand saying ^ 

I will then give va» _ ^ _ tm r~~- 

conclusive papyrus, some of 

have hv««ty-four P nine small 

^ith one or two P porricr.^^- ■ 

rpia i» «. 

toe toOTlIj ’'''"'r-V. -.‘'■ 

Zls icr, cu will icke^ Me nme.r:A.-- 

me — notfar.'v,. - ~ 

Outside Rome, not tar, that sm c 
ought. Retrieving the items vmi tai= i ■ 

as damn clear. ' , 

The second part of the evidence, n ^ ^ ■■ 
hat was also clear enough, Randall ^ ^ 

But the first part of the proof, ±t irs ran __: 
had promised to deliver for the^fin: p:rnn 
papyrus fragment, kregulariy sbrec am rrnn 
by 3 % inches in size-^at pan va: rr: ran: 
had neglected to describe' S= irr n xrrr_ 
which it was secreted, and Rarrri ran nrnanc 
' him,, and now it was too 133. 

■' Still, it must be in scze pnsrire : •-- -- 

y that would be recogrraari xir t--- ~ 


"• VI’ 
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»ntly, it had been in two halves, and was glued together 

placed it on the floor of the trench, hacked 
away on hfs knees, and with the handle of the spade, 
be struck down at the middle of the jar. Instantly, 
under the sharp blow, it cracked open, the two halve, 
falling apart, one of them partially shattering. 

Randall pounced on the splinters of baked clay, separat 
ing them, and at once the contents lay before him, / 
single object, a ratty gray leather pouch. 

He picked up the pouch, held it gingerly, almost unabl 

to bring himself to open it. 

Slowly, he pulled the top apart, reached carefully u 
side, and his calloused fingertips became alive at the co( 
touch of what felt to be some kind of fine fabric. Gentl 
he began to extract the fabric, removed it, a square 
oiled silk which had been folded over many times. 1 
' began to unpeel it, opening it, until what it contained w 
: revealed. 

' Hypnodzed, he stared down at wbat could''have bt 
a brittle brown maple leaf, yet was a fragment of papy 
■' — Lebrun's precious papyrus. It was covered with A 
male characters, several lines of faded Aramaic writ 
•j in ancient ink. It was the missing portion of Pap) 
Number 3 that Robert Lebrun had described, the : 
piece of the evidence that he had promised to deliver. 

^ Here it was, Randall told himself, this piece,, either 
evidence of a modem forgery that would explode the va- 
\i of the International New Testament and prevent the 
resurgence of faith the world over — or a piece o^ an 
authentic ancient papyrus that Monti had -overlooked 
'-one that Lebrun had got his hands on and held bacL 
'.would further support Resurrection Two and ex^c- ^ 
bnin as merely a boastful and psychotic liar 

somehow, Lebrun had led him to thh — ' 

‘'-f Pitk the ^ 

t mvisible proof that the Gospel Acce- ~ 

.iK^^was a hoax and a lie. ^ 

i.5, Randafi was too exhausted to fed 




I es, here it was, and possibly here ^ 
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irvatioD, kept him from exposing himself at the only 


ill, he must know who — or what — ^was out there, 
flce the trench rose three feet above, his head, there 
no way to peer over its edge or pull himself up 
ugh an opening in the planked roof. His glpce fell 
the boxes filled with debris at his feet. Quickly, he 
jped, and with effort bom of urgency, shoved them 
OSS the trench floor. Straining, he lifted one box on top 
he other to form shallow crude steps. 

Cautiously, fearful of his footing, he went up 'his self 
ide staircase, and with effort pushed the overhem 
inks farther apart. Then, ever so slowly, he raised hi 
;ad until his eyes were above the edge of the trend 
id his view of the field'and the hillock stretching towar 
le periphery of Ostia Antica and the fruit stand and th 
ighway was clear. 

He saw the source of the voice, now become voic( 
.gain, at first glance. 

They were still at a distance, the three of them, ai 
hey were advancing in his direction, striding rapidly dor 
the hillock, and they were a^tated and noisy. There w 
a woman, an Amazon of an Italian woman, between b 
companions, a boy and a man. She had a meaty hand 
the boy’s arm — the boy was Sebastiano — and with 1 
free hand she was gesticulating, threatening to strike hi 
berating him in a shrill voice, the individual words as 
inaudible. And Sebastiano, he was protesting, as she i 
pushed and half dragged him toward the Monti exca 
tion. 


Randall s attention focused on the other person, < 
mis was more alarming. For the other person resemk 
the law, no sword, no fancy bat, like the carabinieri, 
an ohve-green summer shirt and trousers, a visored 
wim a badge, two white bands crisscrossing on die si 

Iv t mS® belt with a pistol in a white holster, Defim..- 
ly, a member of the polma. the rural police. 

approaching fast. 

rtatwaAappttog. ““ 
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wt. ellbcr. Nor. bdeef “““ 
tion Two, Randali leaiized. ^ ^ - 

What he wanted, lie biew, waa sossOAi^ ^ a^-|- 
and yet as objective abont seeding train, ai 
to be in Ms own searck 
There was only one, ^ 

Randall picked np the telephone, got tee ^ 

operator. “I want to place a person-to-penon ca^ 
urgent, to Amsterdam. No, I don’t have a Enmrer, 
the Westeikerk in Amsterdam, Tha^s a chnrcn. Thi 
I want to speak to is Dominee Maextin de Vroome.” 

“Please hang up, Mr, Randall. I will try to locate your 
party, and call yon li^t back,” 

Hastily, Randall emptied drawers, cleaned table and 
bureau of his effects, shoved them into his suitcase, hold- 
ing out only a fresh shirt and a pair of slacks. He stripped 
down to Ms shorts, tossed his dirty shirt and trousers into 
the traveling bag, and finally, and with care, slipped the 
gray leather pouch into the suitcase. He closed it, anc 
locked it. 

The telephone rang. He snatched up the receiver,- 
It was the hotel operator. “We have your party- in Am 
sterdam, Ivlr. Randaff. You can go ahead now.” 

The line was clear, 

Randall instinctively lowered his voice as he spoke 
into the mouthpiece. “Dominee de Vroome? This is Steve 
Randall, I’m calling from Rome — ” 

“Yes, the operator said the call was from Rome.” The 
l^tch cleric’s tone was suave as ever, and attentive. 
How very kind of you to remember me, I thought you 
bad turned your back on me,” 

^ ^ I aff that you 

^ myself, 1 went after 

Robert Lebrun. I found him,”. 

“You did? ReaUy, you met him’” 

; ? r 


•Ilf.' 




..•i'jT 
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“Not an of it,” said RandaU. “I faiow tHs mv^a!£ 
consists of gaUotannic acid tto 2 

the writin'^ come out, a mixture of copj.®^ - 
one Se?!agredient is appUed. I don’t have the name c 

the other ingredient.” .t, v 

-“No matter. That nonsense rvih he no 
So, Mr. Randall, thanks to you, we finally ha\-e on na. 
what we always suspected e^sted. Very good, J 
My heartiest congratulations. Now we can put ^=7^ 
the sham. I shall leave Amsterdam at once. 1 wffl he 
Orly to await your arrival. Five o’clock, you said. I si 
be there, ready to proceed. You know, we must work r. 
There is no time to lose. Ate you aware that your p 
Ushers have moved up their worldwide announcement 
the new Bible to this Friday morning? It is to take pi 
from the stage of the Netherlands Royal Palace.” 

“I’m well aware of that,” said Randall, “only I d( 

; think it’s going to take place, not from the royal pal 
or anywhere else, not after that stick of dynamite in 
suitcase is set off on Thursday. See you at five.” 

Not until his jetliner touched down on the rain-slic 
runway of Orly Airport outside Paris did Steve I 
dall feel safe. 

His experiences in Italy had been disturbing and thi 
ening. Now, that was all behind him. His plane was 
gorging its passengers down the ramp and onto the 
of France. And though Orly was beginning to be shroi 
in fog, and was swept by a steady drizzle, it was France 
and it was beautiful, France meant freedom. He felt 
liberated and relieved for the first time in days. 

He took up his precious suitcase— he had not permitted 
® boarding this plane in Rome, and 
allowed to keep it with him as hand bag- 
gage— and he joined the others leaving the jetliner. 

n minutes he would be with Dominee Maertin de 
Vroome. an ally, his one dependable aUy Z tnZiZ 

the lea^el^pSci' WiSa^ SSeVofSfwouId S 
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jstured him toward the cuito:^ 
oliceman stood up, and 
rotests of the other passengers 

Suitcase once more in hb '1---=.^ 

iggifig- the declarations form 

landall moved on- to the nearest cestc:^ 3117^- 
3 rmed official, as he condnued to surrey ^e 

isitors for Dorainee de Vroome. ^ 

Still holding his suitcase, he handed tne :c-._ 
ifficial, eager to get through this formality ano piurge i-^c 
he critical business of the evening. But the customs 
:ial, accepting his form, was inattentive, distracte^ h_- 
3 ne -of his colleagues behind him. At last, the Omciil 
turned back, ready, to give Randall’s declaration nis i — c- 
divided attention. 

The official looked up. “You have no other baggage 
to claim downstairs, monsieur? This is your only bag- 
gage?” 

“Yes, sir. Just the one piece I have with me. I was 
away for just a few days.” He disliked himself for these 
nervous explanations, but customs agents, not only here 
but in the United States, made you feel guilty when 
there was nothing to feel guilty about. “It’s merely my 
overnighter,” he added, raising his suitcase higher. 

“You have not exceeded the 125-franc import limit? 
No goods purchased, or gifts received, or valuables in 
Italy above that amount?”' 

“Exactly as I stated in the form,” said Randall with n 
trace of annoyance. “I have only my personal effects.” 
^Nothing to declare?” the official persisted, 

‘Nothing.” Randall’s irritation was mcreashm ~~"'~ 
nave my declaration. I’ve made it clear. I’ve'swc:^ ntln*' 
customs official, risin'’' 

^Maurice!” He stepped out of his box, wlhS' i- 
/ounger customs man to replace him and -- 

Bewadered, Randall was at-tha-cnsro=a . 

as IMS went thiough the exit, and pniigWr'—- 
: ® '“itois. Again, SmcM ~ 
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The inspector half turned at the door. “That is our con- 

Randall felt an uncontrollable rage begin to rise mside 
him at this injustice. To lose the papyrus now his precious 
proof, the evidence of hoax, to those stupid bureaucrats. 

It must not be, it could not be! _ . 

“No!” he insisted. He leaped forward, grabbing the^aiir 
port officer by the arm and swinging him around. “No, 
dammit, you can’t have it!” He reached for the pouch. 
The inspector tried to fend him o2, but Randall- smashed 
his forearm against the officer’s throat, and caught the 
pouch with his free hand as the inspector dropped it. 

Staggered, clutching his throat, the officer reeled back- 
wards, shouting, “Bon Dieu, attrape cet imbeciler Ran- 
dall had the pouch safely in his grasp, but that moment 
the customs man lunged at him. Frenzied, Randall side- 
stepped the customs man, lashing out to drive him off. 
The customs man cursed, and came at Randall again, 
grappling for one of his arms, and suddenly, there were 
mme of them, two more, the Surete guard from outside 


. the airport police officer, piling in on Randall, wres- 
g with him, bullying him bruisingly against the plaster 
I, pinning both his arms. 


llindly trying to fight back, to struggle free of them, 
ndall saw someone’s knee come up at him. He tried to 
St aside, but the knee smashed into his groin. The 
n, instantaneous, excruciating, fanned outward from 
testicles, searing through his intestines and over his 
3y, He moaned, shutting his eyes, trying to double up, 
ling the pouch loosen and float from his fingers. He 
i down, down, almost in slow motion, to the floor, 
d curled there, panting like a wounded animal. 

y est, il tie nous embetera plus,” he heard a French 
ice say above him. “No more trouble. He is finished.” 

wo of them had hooked him beneath the armpits, and 
:re hoisting him_ up off the floor to his feet. 

ey pressed his arms behind him, and they were hold- 
S him rigidly. His eyes gradually regained their focus, 
gnm airport police officer unblurred. He had the 



[T WAS MORNING finally, an overcast, forbidding P; 
noming as seen throng the barred cell window i 
ibove. 

At least, Randall reflected bitterly, sitting on the e 
af the straw sack on his cot and buttoning his fresh si 
at least he had not been treated like a co mm on crhni 

Now, completely awake and refreshed, despite his 
somnia through most of the night spent in this isoh 
and barren cell of the detention Depot connected with 
Palais de Justice, RaudaU tried to analyze what had h 
pened to him and to anticipate what was about to hap 
next. 

He was still perplexed. He had been arrested for sm 
gling an object of value into France, as well as 
assaulting an officer, that much for sure. Following 
mad episode in the Orly air terminal last night, he . 
been hustled into a panier d salade — ^French slang 
police van, he gathered — and transported to the comj 
of buildings known as .the Palais de Justice on the lie de 
la Cite. 

He had been hurried inside a building called the Petit 
Parquet. There, in an overly bright room, he had been 
confronted by a stem, unsmiling Frenchman who had 
introduced himself as le substitut du procureur de la 
r^PKb%(e_frighteniDg, until the interpreter, also on hand, 
had explained that this was merely the deputy public 
prosecutor. 

There had been a short interrogation, and finally the 
tornal charges. He had committed an outrage d fonction- 
naire dans Vexercice de ses fonctions—m outrage 

617 
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With, the matter of an attorney settled, Handall had been 
taken out in the night drizzle and through the courtyard 
and open grilled gates of the Palais de Justice and across 
the Boulevard du Palais to the Prefecture de Police. 3-ec 
into the anthropometry section of the Prefecture, he hac 
been fingerprinted and photographed — hoth de face anc 
in proae—and after that he had been again interrogate* 
to leant whether he had any previous criminal record am 
to obtain bis version of the trouble in the Orly air termim 

This done, Randall had once more been taken out int 
the rain by two agents de police, returned to the cour 
yard of the Palais de Justice, and finally escorted he; 
to the Depot, in a building adjoining the Palais. He hr 
been locked in this jail cell — solitary, no other inmates- 
and it was anything but comfortable. Yet, he had knov 
more disagreeable quarters during some of the darke 
drunken m'gbts of his life. 

The Depot cell, with its barred window, with its clangh 
iron door bearing a peephole for the guards, had offer 
such conveniences as a cot with straw mattress, a was 


bowl with only cold water, a toilet that could not 
flushed (it flushed itself automatically every fifteen ni 
ntes). Yet, Randall had been given some back copies 
Paris Match and Lui to read, and bis pipe, a disposa 
fighter, and his packet of tobacco to enjoy. He had bs 
interested in nothing except this opportunity to think, 
work out how he would be able to reach de Vroome j 
Aubert and make the facts of the forgery known, bef 
the public announcement of the International New Te; 


ment occurred in a little more than two days. 

He had been unable to think, because the day ] 
been so long and emotional, from Ostia Antica to R.c 
to Paris to this cell in the Palais Depdt. But then, he had 
been unable to sleep either, because of overfatigue and 
the ghostly images dancing through Ms brain: Wheeler 
and the other publishers, and Angela, and de Vroome 
and always the memory of old Robert Lebrun. Some- 
blackness, he had slept, fitfully and 
terrified by recurrent dreams, but he had slept. 

Now, morning. The warden had been kind enough to 
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om Ostia to Rome. But the driver could not^ave 
joffu who he was or what he had on his person. There 
as Professor Auhert, for whom he had left an urgent 
essage to meet him last night. But Aubert could nol 
mceivably have divined the reason for the lequestec 
eeting. Finally, there was Dominee de Vroome, whon 
5 had telephoned from Rome, the only one who kne^ 
/erytbing. Yet, de Vroome was the sin^e person o: 
ulh knowledgeable about Resurrection Two who woul 
ave absolutely no motive for betraying hiin. After al 
y bringing in the evidence of forgery, Randall would t 
anding de Vroome the very weapon he sought to destrc 
Lcsurrection Two and promote his own position of powe 
. There was no logical explanation, save one. 

If Robert Lebrun had not been kiUed by accident, b 
lad been deliberately murdered, then the person 
tersons who had somehow learned what Lebrun was dor 
or Randall would also have been able to find out wh 
landall was doing in Rome and Ostia Antica. 

That was the one possibility, and it was meaningle 
vaporous, because the suspects were faceless and nan 


ess. 

Dead end. 

He had finished knotting his tie, when the cell dc 
rattled and swung wide. 

A strapping young man in red-banded visored k 
and navy-blue uniform, with a St. Cyr military coll< 
look, stepped briskly into the cell. 

A ^ satisfactory night’s rest. Monsieur Ran- 

aah/ 1 am Inspector Bavoux of the Garde Republicaine. 
I have been directed to escort you to the Palais de Jus- 
tice. The examination will begin in one hour. The wit- 
nesses will be assembled at that time. You will have 
every opportunity to be heard.” 

“I 

to Sffiv ™ Doamee Maertm de Vroome of Amsterdam 
»iB appear?” ^ ^ witnesses wlo 

“Most certainly, monsieur.” 
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There were no outsiders, no members of the press, 

BO idle spectators. The ma^strate had clarified this at 
toe outset The proceedings were closed to 
owing to, as the ma^trate had so mcely put it, me 
discretion required by the subject to be discussed. 

Star Chamber, Randall thou^t 

He wondered who had made the arr^gement for the 
session to be secret. The cabal of publishers, of course, 
with their powerful ecclesiastical connections that reached 
into the Vatican and the World Council of Churches. 
France was, after ail, responsive to the wishes of the 
Church. Then, too, there were Monsieur Fontaine, and 
Ids alter ego. Professor Sobrier. Also, there was Signore 
‘Gayda and his influential Monsignore Riccar^. Men 
like these were involved not only in reli^on but also in 
politics. They would count for much here. They had 


wanted secrecy, and had got their wish. 

- Randall did not mind, because he had de Vroome, and 
with de- Vroome there would soon be truth and a pipe- 
line to the public. 

. Half listening to the witness still being interrogated, 
'.Randall reviewed the events that had taken place before 
-,this moment. 

The juge d’instruction — ^his name was Le Clere — ^had 
^.entered the chamber and seated himself behind one of 
;,two oversized steel desks facing the witness chair and 
those in attendance on the benches. Unexpectedly, he had 
::,been attired not in the traditional black toga with white 
i bib, but in. ordinary civilian clothes, a skimpy conserva- 
tive brown suit. He had the anemic, dwarfish, indoor look 
of the typical civil servant or petty bureaucrat, with stand- 
:i.'Up hair that resembled a wire wig, and a disconceitinsJv 
piercing voice. 


'''‘A proceedings to order. From a third 

^ ^ magistrate’s pair, the 

typewriter to read 
against Randall in French and 
' me dlnstruction had 

r?® bad dispensed with the services of an in- 
; ^ (except for those witnesses who spoke only 
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Mfore He had learned about Signore Randall only yes- 
erday; that the American signore had by some means, 
ind without permission of the Ministry, obtained a miss- 
ing papyrus fragment, which belonged to the codex of 
the Gospel According to James, a discovery made in Ostia 
Antica six years earlier by Professor Augusto Monu, ot 
the University of Rome, with the cooperation of Dr. Jura. 

The defendant had made the efiort to remove this na- 
tional treasure from Italy. No, Dr. Turn had no idea 
precisely how Signore Randall had obtained the valuable 
fragment, whether he had stolen it or whether it had been 
a fortuitous find, but in either case he had broken the 
law. 

Dr. Tura had translated the Italian law. “Archeological 
objects found in Italy belong to the state, based on the 
principle that anything underground is state property. Only 
the Minister of Public Instruction may grant permission 
for execution of archeological researches, and no exca- 
vation may be made without license.” 

The defendant had outrageously defied this last prin- 
ciple of the law, and more than that, had not reported 
his find, had in fact removed it from Italy. The Italian 
government wished to recover the fragment in order to 
tura it over to a syndicate known as International New 
Testament, Incorporated. This syndicate had leased all 
of the documents discovered by Professor Monti, of which 
this fragment was an integral part, for the purposes oi 
publishing a revised version of the New Testament. 

It was this earnest Dr. Tura who was the current wit- 
ness, and was now concluding his testimony. 

^ With a start, Randall realized that Dr. Tura was leav- 
mg Ae witness chair, and that the magistrate was address- 
ing Randall himself. 

Monsieur Randall, I am now prepared to receive 
your testimony. State your profession.” 

I iLf? ^ public relations firm in New York ” 

• Romer circumstances that brought you to 

^ Well, that’s a long story, your Honor,” 

you please, make it a short story, monsieur,” said 
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many coincidences, yet lie knew that these would not be 
accepted in evidence and would not bolster his defense. 
He searched his memory for hard facts, but they eluded 
[urn and it surprised and disconcerted him how few there 


“Well, to be brief, sir, in my hotel room in Rome I 
met with the admitted forger of the James and Petromns 
manuscript. He was a French citizen named Robert Le- 
brun. He — ” 

“How did you come upon him, monsieur?” 

“I first learned of him through Dominee de Vroome.” . 

“Had Dominee de Vroome met this alleged forger?” 

“Not exactly, your Honor.” 

“Either he met him or did not meet him. Which?” 

“The Dominee told me he saw him, but he did not 
meet him. He did know about him through a friend.” 

“But you yourself met the alleged forger?” 

“I did. Through a clue found in the papers of Professor 
Monti’s estate, I was led to Lebrun. I persuaded Lebrun 
to tell me how he had forged the Gospel According to 
James and the Petronius Parchment, He told me he spen 
long years plotting and preparing Ms hoax. He was ai 
incomparable biblical scholar and a genius at counter 
feiting. He related every step of his preparation to me 
I was convinced that he spoke the truth.” 

“And you obtained the fragment found in your suii 
case from this Lebrun?” asked the magistrate. 

“No.” 


“You did not? He did not sell it to you?” 

“He was prepared to, and I was prepared to buy it, to 
prove to the publishers that their new gospel was a fraud 
Md that they dared not put forth their International New 
Testament.^ However, Lebrun was prevented from deliver- 
ing his evidence of forgery — this fragment your police 
took from me—into my hands.” 

^‘He was prevented? How was he prevented?” 

®^^®™“ated, in a so-called accident 
on the day he was to deliver it.” 

Magistrate Le Clere glowered at RandaU. “Are you 
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£cot?rt?d toi how few there 

^^“Well, to be brief, sir, ia ray hotel room m Rome 1 
met with the admitted forget of James 
manuscripts. He was a French citizen named Robert Le- 
brun. He—” , 

"How did you come upon him, monsieur/ 

"I first learned of him through Dominee de Vroome. 

“Had Dominee de Vroome met this alleged forger?” 

“Not exactly, your Honor.” 

“Either he met him or did not meet him. V/hich?” 

“The Dominee told me he saw him, but he (Ed not 
meet him. He did know about him through a friend.” 

“But you yourself met the alleged forger?” 

“I did. Through a clue found in the papers of Professor . 
Monti's estate, I was led to Lebrun. I persuaded Lebrun 
to tell me how he had forged the Gospel Accotrhng to 
James and the Petronius Parchment, He told me he spent 
long years plotting and preparing his hoax. He was an 
incomparable biblical scholar and a genius at counter- 
feiting, He related every step of his preparation to me. 

I was convinced that he spoke the truth.” 

‘And you obtained the fragment found in your suit- 
this Lebrun?” asked the magistrate. 

‘‘You did not? He did not sell it to you?” 

He Was prepared to, and I was prepared to buy it to 

P“^I‘shers that their new gospel was a fraud 

Sam m R • International New 

stament. However, Lebrun was prevented from dehver- 

forgery-this fragment your police 

took from me— into my hands” ^ 

How was he prevented?” 

onthedlylewaflol'S.”'^’ “ ^ 

Magistrate Le Qere glowered at RandaU, “Are you 
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SatfTd irlS« fe s™»aton «3S «ot mex- 

■ne Mdiaaty 'S** jw^ol a™ tty mSai couat- 
,ta TOO weeks. into the 

afta;tSJt^tot — tonahy^e ■ 

diciary last evening. I typescript He read from 

ot ^te p^y- 

»j fragment to question, ptpyius 

atboa dating apparatus, the toe of Me or ine p 
nav be reasonably placed in the year 62 a.d. As a resut^ 

dards. Signed, Henri Aubert • fraament 

The magistrate seemed impressed pie “^ment 
brought into this country, then, by -to defendant m the 

dock, it is of unquestioned authenticity.^ 

“Absolutely.” Aubert held up a finger. I must add 

I limit verification to the age of the 

self. I cannot speak of the authenticity of de text That 

decision 1 leave entirely to the judgment of Dominee de 


)me,” 

[hank you, Professor,” ' 

.s Aubert left to retum to bis seat in th& secono. row, 
ninee de Vroome rose and waited in the aisle, 
he magistrate addressed him, “If Dominee Maertin 
Vroome will come forward to conclude the testimony 
he hearing, the court will be honored.” 

Eagerly, Randall watched the imposing Dutch cleric 
ide to the witness chair. He hoped to catch de 
pome’s eye, but the theologian’s frosted profile was all 
at Randall could see. 

Standing beside the witness chair, formidable in his 
ladomed black cassock, he faced the juge d’ instruction. 
Magistrate Le Qere undertook his examination imme- 
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“Dominee de Vroonie, wliat is you 
Domiflee de Vroome, every iucl 
nnitted a theatrical interval to pj 
ice resounded throng the heaii 
ly one conclusion. It is my Tinq 
e fragment of papyrus the defe 
dy yesterday is not a forgery 
ithentic and inspired work from 
ist, brother of Jesus — and as su 
onal treasure of Italy, but one of 
Qg part of the ^eatest discover 
iar saga of Christianity. I cong 
£ the International New Testame] 

: to the inspired work they art 
/orldl” 

With that, without waiting to 
he magistrate, Dominee de Vro 

trode toward the seats where the ^ 

eet according him a boisterous ovation. 

De Vroome’s pronouncement burst upon Steven Randall 
ike the explosion of a hand grenade. He recoiled, shat- 
eted, -stricken speechless by this unexpected turn of 
wents. 

As Dominee de Vroome went past him, Randall wanted 
to scream out: de Vroome, you conni\dng, double-cross- 
ing, dirty, sonofabitcb. 

In the uproar, he could hardly comprehend what fol- 
lowed. 

But he was unable to utter a word, a sound. He had 
fallen back against the wall — impaled, as if an invisible 
spear had been driven through him. 

Magistrate 1^ Clere was saying, “The court is ready to 
render a verdict — unless there is more testimony to be 
heard. Does any other party present wish to be heard?” 

A hand went up. George L. Wheeler, waving an arm to 
gain attention while his colleagues gathered around de 
Vroome, was requesting permission to be heard. “Your 
Honor I request a brief recess to speak to the defendant 
pnvately before the verdict is rendered.” 

“Your request is granted. Monsieur Wheeler, You have 
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percent wrong about my motives. Consideimg the way 
ded .0 fabotage m, I Md M yon 
lain. But I can’t. For one thmg-and you won t behove 
this because you’re stffl a smart-psr-I happen to ha 
affecdon for you, fatherly affection. Ive come to like 
vou. And I can’t stand being wrong about where 1 
put my affection and my trust. For another thing ana 
I’m not ashamed to admit it— I’m a businessman, and 
proud of it, and I can use you. Not just for the announce- 
ment ceremony. That’s under control. This minute, radio 
and television stations, newspapers, " ''omer o^ 
the world, are alerting the public mationa 

broadcast to be made on Friday he lical dis 

covery of a momentous nature. Sc af it ha 

begun to roU. But I never let m that ou 

selling campaign only starts vtith 1 nnouncc 

ment ceremony taking place the da^ row. An 

I want you in on my continuing c, muse yc 

ow the project as few others do, you juiuw vvhat we’: 

:er, and you can be of tremendous help. I’m here spea 
g to you like this, because I’m banl^g on one thiLa- 
lat you’ve learned your lesson.” 

“What lesson, George?” inquired RandaU blandly. 

“That you’re utterly in the wrong about the authenticaty 
: the James and Petronius documents, and we’re in the 
ght. And that you’re ready to be man enough to admit 
, and rejoin the team. Listen to me, Steve, if an im- 
ortant figure, a famous churchman and scholar like the 
)oniinee Maertin de Vroome, whose skepticism exceeded 
bat of all others, could be man enough to see the light, 
dmit to error, and offer himself in our support, I don’t 
ee why you can’t do the same.” 

^ De Vroome, said Randall, relighting his pipe. “I was 
^ Vroome. Row’d you pull that 

offended. “You just won’t 

Steve? Everyone is crooked ” 

“ didn’t say everyone." 

Of course not. You were excepting yourself.” He 
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standing ashtray beside him. "Yes, he saw. 

about Dr. Jeffries?” said Randall. “Where 
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3 to the 
rything. 

And what 

if'pufs him in another job, the job of ^chairman of ; 

Central Committee of the World Council. ' » 

An honorary job. Yon mean he doesnt mmd becom- 

a figurehead?” , .-cr ^ , 

‘Steve, Dr. Jeffries and the rest of us take a (hfferent 
w of these matters than yon do. We do not think of 
■ own vanity. We have a cause held in. common. Dnity 
vhat it is' all about. Small sacrifices are expected. The 
portant thing is that with de Vroome on our side, we 
ye unity,” 

“You certainly have,” said Randall, trying to subdue the 
riol inhis tone. 

“Now, with everything settled, with a dynamo like de 
:oQme heading the World Council,” Wheeler went on, 
nd with unanimous ecclesiastical backing of the In- 
mational New Testament, we are assured of the greatest 
turn to religion and revival of faith since the Dark Ages, 
he, next century will become known as the Age of 
eace,” 

Hiding his disgust, Randall straightened in his chair. 
Okay, great, George, good work. Just satisfy me by 
xplaining one thmg. I’ve talked to de Vroome. 1 know 
i^hat he stands for — stood for. Just tell me how a radical 
efonner like that managed to compromise all he repre- 
ented to go along with your conservative orthodoxy?” 

Wheeler looked hurt. “You have a mistaken opinion of 
IS. We’re anything but hidebound fundamentalists. We’ve 
ilways been ready to accommodate the shifts and changes 
necessary to fill the spiritual and earthly needs of human- 
miracle of the Man from Galilee. He was 
newbie, understanding, compromising. And we are His 
cMdren. We are flexible, also, in order to serve best 

^0^ compromise is nevej 
onu-sided. When de Vroome accepted our discovery wa- 

opposition and rebellion, we were pre 
pared to make him the head of the World Council wit] 
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Your reckless games, pursuing foolish suspicions, consort- 
ing with criminals and crackpots, and you ye produced 
nothin'^ but further substantiation of the International 
.New Testament — and a pack of trouble for yourself. Now 
admit that you’ve been wrong.” 

“And if I admit it, what then?” 

“Then we might be able to save you,” said Wheeler 
carefully. “You’re in deep trouble in that courtroom. I’m 
sure, the magisriate will throw the book at you. You’ll 
wind up in the Bastille for God knows how long, and in 
disgrace, and you’ll have gained nothing. The market for 
dissenting martyrs in the near future will be very poor. 
When you go back in there to hear the verdict and the 
sentence, request a final statement. We’ll see that you’re 
permitted to ^ve one. Monsieur Fontaine has great in- 
fluence here. Our project is much respected here,” 

“What statement should I make, George?” 

“A simple one, made forthrightly and humbly, retract- 
ing your previous testimony. State that you heard an au- 
thentic fragment of papyrus, a missing portion of James,' 
had beeu found in Rome. As a devoted member of Resur- 


rection Two, you set out to recover the fragment for its 
rightful owner. In Rome, you found the fragment in the 
possession of a hardened criminal, Robert Lebrun, who 
had stolen it from Professor Monti, You bought him oS 
for a pittance. You had no idea the Italian government 
would object to your taking that fragment out of Italy. 
You ^ply considered it to be a part of the James 
papyri in Amsterdam. You carried it to France quite 
openly for routine authentication. You made no attempt 
to smuggle it in. When you were found out, you panicked. 
You hadn’t known you’d broken a law, and you got 
scared. You pretended the fragment was a forgery, worth- 
less, merely to prove you weren’t handling a national 
tteasure, and you made up that story to protect yourself. 
It was a mstake caused by ignorance of the law and 
Qverenthusiasm for our project. Say you are sorry, and 
to Ly forgiveness of the court. That’s all you have 

And if I do that, what will the magistrate say?” 



that he could spend his ten minutes with someone 
Srice V Angela was here to, mBuence 

"^e did not welcome her. “This is a surp^e,” he said. 
“Hello, Steve, There is not much time. But I was ai- 

owed to see you.” , 

She came across the gloomy room. Smce he sUU maoe 
10 effort to greet her, she went to the chair across from 
lim and, poised, she sat down on the edge of it 
“Who sent you here?” he asked haisMy. “Wheeler and 
he rest of his Galilee Mafia?” 

Her fingers tightened on her suede pnise. “Nothing has 
changed, I see. Except you are more bitter. No, Steve, 

I came here from Amsterdam at my own request. I heard 
what had happened. Last night, after you were anested, 
Naomi phoned me for some information, and she told me 
about your trouble. Apparently, Dominee de VTOome had 
called the publishers from Paris. They were all leaving 
immediately to join de Vroome. Since Naomi was also 
going, I asked whether I could come along.” 

“You weren’t in the hearing room.” 

“No. I didn’t want to be there. I am no Mary. I have 
no taste for Golgotha. I suspected what mi^t happen. 
Late last night, after Mr. Wheeler finished meeting with 
de Vroome, he visited me and told me everything he and 
the publishers had heard from de Vroome, Then, a little 
while ago, when Mr. Wheeler was with you, Naomi 
filled me in on what had taken place during the hearing.” 

RMdall sat down, “Then you know they’re trying to 
crucify me. Not only Wheeler and. his cohorts, but de 
Vroome as well.” 

A ^ I afraid it would happen. 

Md now, from what Naomi has told me, apparently it 

; “Do you know Wheeler just asked the heretic to re- 
cant, so that he could be free to rejoin Resurrection Two?” 
; not surprised,” said Angela. “They need you.” 

^ He ’jaanmuty. They don’t want troublemakers.” 

■ He saw that she was uncomfortable, and he wanted to 
^ chaUenge her. ‘ What about you? What do you want?” 
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-1 seeQ a ROte o£ sucli 

father dealt mti oaaj ffierent people that 

Jay and in the ,ont faith. 'Would yon he 

■‘All right. Angela, let t® met mth 

„ady to tell the it^woJld estab» the lelafion- 

brua ifl Doney s las y ' . » ehnin. It would cast lut* 

ship betweea your ^ ad to a new search 

Jdy^Sedwhatlknowtoto^^^^^ 


revealed Wflai i iuiuw lu waw . - 

> ‘ Wim v»ir the heads of the project. Lsst 1 

sition given hm byjhe tLa u 5 mv father’s 


sition given him oy me father’s 

nSon^'S'Ss appoT^t h^dly^ 

1 am not afraid. When one has faith, one is not afra 

°^The wind had gone out of him. He sat, at a loss. C 
last gasp. “Would you be ready to offer that infoimat 
i other person?” 

^0?” , » 

Cedric Plummer. Would you be ready to confirm W - 
mer had only heard from Lebrun — that your father 
illy met with Lebrun?” 

le threw up her hands. “Steve, Steve, he, too, already 
vs it. Plummer knows eveT3hhmg. He would see noth- 
suspicious in it. When Dominee de Vroome joined 
Lirrection Two, then Plummer also joined. He was 
verted, so to speak. He laid aside his poison pen, and 
now write the exclusive history of the entire project 
n six years ago to today.” 

landil sank back in his chair. It was too much. Every 
h of enemy territory had been invaded and occupied, 
lich meant Herr Hennig’s neck was saved. Plummer’s 
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fraud produced by a master forger’s band. I believe fte 
Sucfs of Professor Monti’s find are wordless, and.tbe 
'■ £s ofed by James tbe Just and Petronms is a gtavem 
r £ and a spurious Christ DespUe earUer testimony to 
V X rontrary, I still maintain the evidence I had on my 
" person upon entering France was a forgery-wo^ess, 
t I repeat— and therefore I committed no crime. 1 ^st 
■ the court, taking into consideration my own firsthand 
knowledge and investigations, motivated by no personal 
; gdn, will find me innocent Moreover, 1 pray the 
court will return to me the missing portion of Papyrus 
Number 3, which is in a sense a legacy left to me by 
Robert Lebrun, so that I may have its contents assessed 
and examined by more objective experts elsewhere in the 
world. I have nothing further to add.” 

“You are finished, Monsieur Randall?” 

“I am.” 

“Very well. The defendant has been heard. The verdict 
in his case will now be tendered.” Magistrate Le Qere 
rustled a sheaf of papers on his desk. “There are two 
counts in the indictment. The second count of public • 
disturbance and criminal assault is hereby dropped, in 
consideration of the defendant’s heretofore law-abidins 
record as a citizen in his own country and in consideration 
of the unusual circumstances and provocation surrounding 
his physical arrest. As to the first count, that of conveying 
into France, without proper declaration, an ancient doci^ 
ment of inestimable value and in itself the treasure of 
the nation from which it was transported—” 

Randall held his breath, 

document authentic, and the de- 
fendant guilty as charged.” 

Stonily, Randall waited. 

Alone, he thought. 

ln?ef“S7f^ o® magistrate con- 

and fralcs ^^andall, is fined five thou- 

M no. 

requert m,de to this mm b/ to'SSSs 
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he one exception to that procedure, a rare one, is 
au’re caught en flagrant delit, caught m the act of thp 
•iine. and there are no doubts whatsoever. Then, and 
rly then, can you be put on immediate trial before the 
ribunai de Flagrant Delit— which would be more like • 
hat you just went through, except it would still be 
;ard by three judges and there would be a deputy public 
rosecutor and a defense attorney. But you didn’t go 


irough that, apparently — ” 

“No. I definitely didn’t,” 

“What you went through — ^it seems to be a bastard 
jmbination of both procedures— but it has nothing to 
0 with French law, at least as I understand it,” 

Yet, Randall recalled, the police had offered him the 
pportunity to find an attorney, probably to disarm him, 
vert any suspicion. Then, he recalled, they had made it 
ifficult for him, telling him his case would be delayed 
: he retained legal counsel. But, he asked himself, what 
E he had obtained an attorney? The answer seemed ob- 
ious. The ones in control would have changed the sched- 
led proceedings into something that conformed to 
Yench law, even if it meant unwanted publicity. But 
iither way, Randall realized, the result had been preor- 
lained. The verdict had to be guilty, 

“No question about it,” Halsey was saying, “that was a 
cangaroo court, and you were beautifully railroaded.” 
de paused. “Steve, this sounds as if somebody high up, 
k'ery high up, wanted to get you out of the way pretty 
badly, get you out of the way quickly and quietly, I don’t 
know what you’re involved in, but it must be damn im- 
portant to someone.” 


Yes,” said Randall dully, “it’s damn important to 
one, to several someones,” 

_ Steve, said Halsey urgently, “do you want me to e 
into this?” 


Randall considered his friend’s intervention. At last, 
rope?* working in France, in Eu- 

^ What do you mean? I’m mad about it.” 

Then don’t get into this.” 
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massed around storefront television sets, canght up in the 

^^°he police Citroen in whicli he rode with three blue- 
uniformed^ French law officers, Randall was a neglected 

. minor player in the drama already under way. 

! He had sat in the rear seat wedged between two of 
' the officers, Gorin, of the Shret^ Nationale, and an agent 
: de police named Leffevre, handcuffed to Gorin, who was 
: on his left. Both officers had been lost in their special 
editions of Le Figaro, Combat, Le Monde, L’Aurore, 
virtually half the front pages given over- to The Event. 

. Randall glimpsed two of the giant headlines. One read: 

: LE CHRIST REVIENT PARMI NOUS!— CHRIST RE- 
' TURNS. AMONG US. The other read: LE CHRIST 
. RESSUSCITfi PAR UNE NOUVELLE DECOUVERTE! 

• —CHRIST RESURRECTED BY NEW DISCOVERY. 

Beneath the giant headlines were photographs of three of 
; the original James papyri, the Petronius Parchment, the 
; excavation site outside Ostia Antica, the revised portrait 
; of Jesus as He had actually appeared in His life, the 
■ cover of the International New Testament. 

; In the front seat of the police car, the officer chauffeur- 
ing them had been silent all the way, spellbound by the 
,■ preliminary commentaries that preceded the main an- 
^ nouncement being broadcast in French from Amsterdam. 

Occasionally, the officers on either side of Randall had 
' read some piece of information aloud to one another, and 
. sometimes, aware of Randall’s inadequate French, they 
' had translated it into English. From what Randall could 
' make out, the newspaper accounts about the International 
New Testament, with its story of Jesus by His brother 
of the trial by a centurion, were based on 
> a limited advance release issued to the world press after 
, midnight. The full details were being presented from a 
stage m the Burgerzaal— the vast Citizens’ Hall— of the 
;; Kyal palace in Amsterdam. The complete revelation was 
'' thousand members of the press 

. had been summoned to the auditorium from ever^ 
civilized nation on earth, as well as to several bS 
/ television onlookers in every comer of the globe to whom 
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A camera was panmng the interior of the Burgerzaa^ 
the Citizens’ Hah of the royal palac^ m A^terd^. Row 


upon row of the press corps and visiting dignities were 
being shown, followed by intimate close-ups of the ma- 
jestic setting. There were the vaulted windows, wi&hrown 
shutters, each bearing an identical stylized gold flower m 
its center. There were the six crystal chandeliers above, 
npcnnally colza oil lamps left behind by the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. There were portions of the marble 
floor visible, inlaid with curving bands of brass representing 
the celestial globe. There were endless groups of statues, 
and it was only upon seeing the last group — ^Righteous- 
ness trampling Greed and Envy (Greed as Midas, Envy 
as Medusa) — that Randall lost his equanimity. 

Greed, he thought bitterly, and almost as if on cue, 
the camera panned the platform, and there they all were, 
Randall’s betes noires, each .one. 

The camera reveded each in his plush velvet chair, 
and the commentator identified each one. In the semicir- 
cle onstage, reverent, spiritual, otherworldly: Dr, Deich- 
hardt, Wheeler, Fontaine, Sir Trevor, Gayda, and Dr. 
Jeffries, Dr. Knight, Monsignore Riccardi, the Reverend 
Zachery, Dr. Trautmann, Professor Sobrier, Dominee 
de Vroome and Professor Aubert, Hennig, and finally 
the only one who was a beauty among the beasts, Angela 
Monti (representing her ailing parent. Professor Monti, 
the Italian archeolo^t, explained the voice of the Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Union.) 

Dr, Deichhardt was coming forward to the podium, to 
the pulpit draped in satin decorated with a woven cross. 

Dr. Deichhardt was reading aloud the full, detailed 
mmouncement of the discovery of the James gospel and the 
Petronius trial report, and giving a summary of their 
intents, and displaying a copy of the International New 
testament that was being officially published on this his- 
tory-making day. 

^ndaU felt a hand on his arm. It was the police officer, 

lose it,” he ad- 

omshed RandaU “or you will be back in jail.” He shoved 
air flight ticket into Randall’s jacket pocket. He 
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tery of iflterpreteis leBdered 

SnLaaes for audiences around the world) the Oospei 
AcSrIng to James in its entirety, m sonorous recdmg 
of the Word resounded through the lounge, as if ^ 

2e voice of the Lord Himself, and even the praying and 

FrSn^Sance, the incongruous, tinny pubHc address 
system intruded the announcement of a flight about to 
leave, and the police officer, Lefbvre, crushed out the 
butt of his cigarette and nodded to Randall, Time to go. 

On the way, from every direction, the persistent sounds 
of television sets and transistor radios ambushed Randall 
and the two police officers who flanked him. 

At the boarding ramp, passengers were flowing into 
the overseas jetliner, \^^e Gorin held Randall back, 
Leftvre went into a widespread consultation with a passen- 
ger agent. He returned, explaining, “Our instructions are 
that you must be the last to board, Monsieur Randall. 
It’ll be only a few more minutes ” 

Randall nodded, and ^anced to his left. Even here, 
at the point of departure, a portable television set was 
in operation, with its own coterie of followers, most of 
them transient and pausing for a last morsel before leav- 
ing land for their ffight. Randall tried to make out the 
varied scenes flashing on and off the screen. 

There were quick cuts of world leaders in high places, 
each with a comment or brief congratulation to mankind 
for having received the marvel of Jesus Christ Returned. 
There was the Pope from the balcony of St. Peter’s over- 
looking the Vatican piazza, and the President of France 
m the courtyard of the Elysee Palace, and the panoply 
of royalty in Buckingham Palace, and the President of 
me United States pretaped in the Oval Office of the White 
House, and later in the day there would be presidents and 
premiers in Bonn, in Rome, in Bucharest, in Belgrade, 
m Ivkxico City, in Brasilia, in Buenos Aires, in Tokyo, in 
Melbourne, in Capetown. ^ ’ 

naSe ^ ^ inside of the royal 

Fti*. Amsterdam, and the camera was moving in on 
ffie assembled theologians, as their spokesm^,® Son- 
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“Bon voyage,” said Lef^vre. “Sorry it had to be th 
■way,” 

Randall nodded wordlessly. He was ^rry, too, sorry 
had to be this way. 

He craned his neck for one final glimpse of the sate 
lite show from Amsterdam. The television screen wj 
hidden from his sight. But the audio portion could sti 
be heard. Randall moved away from his guards, but Mor 
signore Riccardi’s apocalyptic voice trailed after him. 

“As John had written, ‘Except ye see signs and woe 
ders, ye will "not believe.’ And now James has writ 
ten, ‘I have, with mine eyes, seen signs and wonders 
and I can believe.’ Now all mankind can echo: We d^ 
believe! Christos anestil Christ is risen! Alithos anesd 
He is truly risen! Amen.” 

Amen. 

He entered the cabin of the plane, as the solemn air 
line stewardess firmly shut the door behind him. 

There was only the roar of the jet engines. 

He took his seat. He was ready to go home again. 

Five and a half months had passed. 

Incredibly, he was home again. 

Another Christmas Day in Oak City, Wisconsin, anc 
yet like no other before it, he knew in his heart. 

Steve Randall sat snug and relaxed in the front pew ol 
the First Methodist Church, surrounded by those of his 
blood and his past, those he cared for and who cared 
for him. From the scarred oaken pulpit off to tlw 
right above him, the Reverend Tom Carey was launchine 
into his sermon, a sermon drawn from a living vision ol 
Jesus Christ and His Calvary in the crisp pages of the 
International New Testament, a sermon being echoed and 
reechoed from thousands of similar pulpits in similar 
houses of worship girdling tire globe this Christmas sea- 
son. Tom Carey’s speech, like his very person, had taken 
on a new confidence, a new conviction :md force, re- 
brought on by the message of hope found in tlie pevson, 
fleeting the revival and strengthening of his beUet 
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md aU he could perceive clearly in the eye of his mnd 
ivas the more recent past, the restless, angry, agonizing 
past of the last five and a half months. 

He sank deeply into the slough of introspection, and 
that recent past, so tortured in memory, becarne more real 
than the present 

He lived it once more, those weeks after he was sev- 
ered from Resurrection Two and' deported from France. 

Back to New York, he remembered, to the ofiBces of 
Randall Associates, Public Relations, to the comfortable, 
efficient presences of Wanda, his devoted secretary, Joe 
Hawkins, his bustling assistant, Thad Crawford, his clever 
attorney, and the rest of them, his staff, who depended 
upon his creativity and energy. 

Briefly, Randall had gone through the motions, the rou- 
tine, where the telephone became your fifth limb. But he 
had no energy, because he had no interest, and he was 
listless, because he had no goal. 

He wanted to escape, and for three of the five and a 
half months he did. Thad Crawford had a summer place 
in Vermont, a farm with a caretaker, livestock, a brook 
winding through the ten acres, and a comfortable, re- 
stored Revolutionary War house that was unoccupied. 
Randall had gone there to lay the ghost, the ghost that was 
a nightmare collage of Amsterdam and Paris and Ostia 
Antica and Wheeler and de Vroome and Lebrun and 
James the Just. He had taken his tapes, his notes, his 
recent memories, and a portable typewriter. He had tried 
to live the recluse, and had almost succeeded. The tele- 
phone was operative, and he had maintained a tenuous, 
thin line to the outer world, to decisions required by his 
office subordinates, to his daughter Judy in San Fran- 
cisco, to his parents in Oak City. But mostly, he had 
given his waking hours to the book he was writing; the 
anti-Good Book, it was wryly coded in his brain. 

Not the best of times, the weeks of those months. He 
was confused, wrathful, self-pitying, but mostly confused. 

e wrote and he drank and he tried to get the venom out 
ot his gut. He wrote pages, reams of pages, spilled it out, 
the entue expose of Resurrection Two, told of his involve- 


me nr uxvw 

lie drums beat, and the ch^madc 
ithering souls again, souls without 
ease in violence was being attributed d> i-— j;;; 
turn to Christ. The improvement m me 
in*^ credited by others to Chnsri The crop m. 
is^wing to Christ. The end of this 
that peace talk, the general weE-behig 
d brotherhood sweeping the ea^ r, 

s recently awakened as the work of Gsria.- ^ ^ 

At last report, Randall noted, the Ih:errm.:t^ 
:stament had sold three million copies ™ : 

e United States, and an estimarei ferrr 
ound the world. All of this in harclj mere ±m rrr= 
■ four monhs. 

He began to think that he shccic rurrs: errrsi. . 
ight be a pebble bouncing cS G cih nm hr. vilzpe 
om a slingshot generated by 
iign, it might strike the huSdrg 
low, and bring him down, and slay hr 
It was at this time, while consid 
:andali received the long-awaited telerhcre r 
)gden Towery m, head of the conricrrsrrs 
enterprises. The contracts had finally beer rrsr 
he take-over of Randall’s firm and the 


-- 


uture security, and they were only awrrfrr: 
fowery^s signature and his own. There haf hem: 
iccountable delay. Crawford had tried to rm ±r: 
rowery^'s battery of attorneys, and had mUef. Ir 
meld not uttdencanci what was going on, y-r-r^- 
pectea that he. knew. Wheeler, friend of ~~=- 
sarned Steven Raadali iz Paris: FaU in Ibe^-^ 

reaon Two orsutrer the consequences. 

Then, Towery hari telephoned, had caZe-" -- 
rectiy, person-to-cersem. 

A brief conversaribc, no wasted wo-^ ~ 

uainsnoly. =" 

'n2s?t-’ George Whe£- 

you.' die everything yon n— y- .. 
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the sellout, the take-over, was where he lived, i 
safe routs from the rat race, his future secunty t 
dependence. But the new condition was sick-makii 
be felt 111 and depressed and tried to weigh, the cc 
on Towery’s desk against the expose manuscript 
safe, and in balance he did not know which outv 

the other. „ , 

Several weeks later, another telephone can hac 
one that accentuated his confusion more than e\ 
months, Randall had tried to reach Jim McLoug 
inform him that for reasons that could not be d 
(Towery and Cosmos again), Randall would 
renege on their handshake and would not be 
handle The Raker Institute account. McLougi 
been away on his extended secret trips, and h 
out of touch in all that time. 

Mow he’s back and on the other line,” Ws 
led him, “calling from D. C. Says he reti 
a ton of messages and letters from Thad ( 
you, and he’s sorry to have been so ne^ec 
been off in some remote place working tw 
rs every day. Now he’s eager to talk to ; 
:e plans for going ahead on your handling cf 
te paper against big business. Shall I put him ti 
Landall had no stomach for telling McLcmgh 
to be told. “No, not today, Wanda, Fm nm 
>k, Wanda, tell Mm I just left icr the aim 
to Europe again on some emergenmr hnmii 
1 . Tell him I’ll be back next ^ ; 

call him before the end of the year." 

Che best way to solve problems, he hah aem 
, was to ignore them. If you chi am iaae ±em 
y’d go away. If they went a^aT7±5r-a aa 
;t. At least, not until the eaa Ta 
iTes, the best way to soh'e __ 

Irink. " ' ■ 

“^d so he drank, thm-arh am lam 
November and -fizz ~ 

old times. He mchTThaha^^'-T^ 

Idote against pxcSieam ' ' 
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le had even, in his sick searching, risked losing his 
geous secretary of three years, Wanda, by proposition- 
her one night before leaving the office, feeling high 
[ miserably iov/, and wanting her, someone . . . tonight 
, And she, gorgeous, big-bosomed, independent blaci 
who knew him so well, and did not. fear him, she hac 
1, “Yes, boss, I’d been wondering when you’d ask.” 

Ihe had joined him in his bed nightly, that magnifi 
t ebony body, long arms outstretched toward him, re( 
pies pointed toward him, huge fleshy thighs partei 
him, and she had loved him and loved him for 
nth of nights. She had coupled with him — mindles! 
spiring bouts — not for a desire to retain her job, nc 
any female adoration that she held for him, but or 
a deep, touching, human rmderstanding of his war 
I his condition, and so her love had been. pity. Aft( 
nonth, perceiving this, ashamed yet with gratitude, 1 
jased her from his bed and kept her at her desk i 
:nd and secretary. 

Finally, last week, there had come the envelo] 
raped posta aerea with the postmark stamped rom 
ide was a delicate holiday card — M&ny Christmj 
ppy Kew Year — and on the blank side of the card 
te. His eye went down to the signature of the sendi 
e sender was simply “Angela.” 

She had thought about him often, wondering what 
IS doing, prayed that he was peaceful and weU. H 
her was as before, alive and dead, totally unaware 
i marvel his spade had wrought. Her sister was & 
d the children also. As for herself, she was busy, 
sy now that the Bible was out, occupied answer! 
indreds of letters pouring in for her father, occupi 
riting articles and holding interviews in her fathe 
me. Anyway, she was being brought to New York 1 
week by Wheeler to do television. She was arrivi 
e morning of Christmas Day, She would be at T 
laza “If you feel any purpose would be served, Ste^ 
would be glad to see you.” Then, simply, “Angela.” 

He had not known what to answer her, and so he had 
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This beginning was the end which justified any n: 
\ngela had told him their last time together. 

The means did not matter. The end was alL 

This she had said. 

To this he had said No. 

Now, this instant — because it was Christmas, beca 
vas home, because it had been the most soberins 
nent of any in these months, witnessing the sig 
leaven on earth mirrored in those many hundreds o: 
—this moment he might be inclined to say to A 
o say Maybe — Maybe the end was all that mattered. 

He would never, never be sure. 

He leaned forward and kissed his mother, “Wonc 
vasn’t it?” he said. 

“To think I lived to see this day, son,” she sai 
here is never another day like it, for your Dad i 
ne, it will be enough.” 

“Yes, Mom,” he said. “And Merry Christmas, 

Look, you go back to the house wi^ Clare and 
fienry and Ed Period and Judy, I’ve got a rente 
jutside, and Dad and I’ll drive back together. We’l 
he long way home, like when I was a kid and he u; 

Irive the flivver, remember? But we won’t be 
Mom. We’ll be there while the food’s still hot.” 

He turned to his father, who was leaning on his 
md he crooked an arm under his father’s armpit t( 
aim added support, and guided him toward the 
iiarpeted aisle. 

His father smiled at him. “We owe Our Lon 
hearts, our souls, our trust, for His goodness in rev 
Himself to us on this day, and for bringing us toget: 
health and fullness of spirit to receive His message.” 

“Yes, Dad,” Randall said gently, relieved that h 
ther was now able to talk almost as clearly as before the 
stroke. 

“Well, now, son,” the Reverend Nathan Randall said 
with a spark of his former heartiness, “I guess we’ve had 
enough churching for one day. It’U be a treat driving 
home with you. It’ll be like old times.” 

» * ♦ 
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le metal rod into the notch, with your line and hool 
linnow on one end and your red flag on the other, 
lant the stick in the ice at the edge of the hole and 
le line with the bait down in the water. Then we 
0 back near the car parked on the ice or to the : 
apping ourselves and each other with our mil 
ands to keep up circulation, and we’d build a fir 
e’d sit around joking and sin^g as we watched 
ags. Suddenly, out there in Pike’s Pond there’d 
ite, a flag would fly strai^t up, and we’d whoo 
:d Indians and go scrambling out on the ice 1 
^ho’d be the first to haul in a black bass or pi( 
ou were the first usually, when your legs got longe 
DU started growing up.” 

Randall recalled it vividly, with a pang. “You 
) do it again sometime. Dad.” 

“No more. Not in the winter. There are some 
OU shouldn’t do again in the winter. But I’ll te 
lis. Dr. Oppenheimer says I’ll be well enough to g 
ig again when the weather’s better. Ed Period 
^ere discussing it just last week. When spring 
fQ were talking about taking a fishing trip up 
tie Dells. Still pretty country up there.” 

They lapsed into silence once more as Randall 
he wheel and headed up the narrow road windinj 
rom the lake. 

After a while, his father resumed talking. “Just tl 
low the past is never gone, always part of the p 
ust realizing how much enhanced and more mea 
ny past has been made- — ^my youth, my life wit) 

nother, my service to God — ^because of that new 

. keep dwelling on that discovery, that new gospel. Your 
nother and I, we’ve read it and reread it, at least a 
iozen times. Remarkable, the revelation. Jesus tending 
Sis sheep in the pasture. Jesus standing over Joseph’s 
jrave, speaking as He spoke. Pve heard nothing more 
meaningful. Even if you were a nonbeliever, you would 
have to believe. You would have to know God’s Son 
is among us, and you’d gain strength. It gives life mean- 
ing.” 
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he minister’s lectern abandoned; the organ quiet; the fam- 
ly room vacated. But echoing still in his heart were 
matches of the service. He could hear the opening hymn, 
‘God of Grace, God of Glory.” He could hear Tom 
Carey’s reading, “Jesus said, T am the resurrection and 
he life; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shall 
le live, and whosoever lives and believes in me shall 
lever die.’ ” He could hear all present chanting in chorus 
he Gloria Patri, “Glory be to the Father, and to the 
ion, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
s now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

His eyes fell on the open casket resting before the 
)ank of flowers. 

Almost involuntarily, as one mesmerized, he moved 
oward the casket, and stood over it, staring down at the 
aortal remains of his father, the Reverend Nathan Randall, 
ying in his final sleep. 

He thought; You can’t be a man until your father 
las died. Who was it who had said that? He remem- 
lered: Freud had said that. 

You can’t be a man until your father has died. He 
tared into the cofiin. His father had died, definitely died, 
'Ct he did not feel like a man at aU, only like a son, 
he son who had been a boy, the little boy lost. 

He fought it, remembering he was a man, but still the 
ears came down, and he tasted their salty wetness on 
lis mouth and felt the hot choking dryness in his lungs, 
nd uncontrollably he began to sob. 

After long minutes, the sobbing grew less and ceased, 
nd he wiped his eyes. He was not a boy, he knew, he was 
a fact a man, like it or not, yet inexplicably he was 
lervaded by the same warmth of hopefulness and be- 
ieving and assurance that he had known as the boy 
tranger he had left behind so long ago. 

One last look. Rest in peace. Dad, rest up there in 
'our heaven of the mind and spirit and soul with God 
md the Jesus Christ you just saw and know so well. I 
eave you. Dad, but I leave you not alone until that day we 
re all together again. 

Then, after a moment, only a little afraid, Randall left 
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5 minister’s lectern abandoned; the organ quiet; the fam- 
room vacated. But echoing still in his heart were 
Itches of the service. He could hear the opening hymn, 
(od of Grace, God of Glory.” He could hear Tom 
rey’s reading, “Jesus said, T am the resurrection and 
! life; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shall 
live, and whosoever lives and believes in me shall 
/er die,’ ” He could hear all present chanting in chorus 
j Gloria Patri, “Glory be to the Father, and to the 
a, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
low, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

FCs eyes fell on the open casket resting before the 
ak of flowers. 

Almost involuntarily, as one mesmerized, he moved 
vard the casket, and stood over it, staring down at the 
irtal remains of his father, the Reverend Nathan Randall, 
3g in his final sleep. 

He thought; You can’t be a man until your father 
s died. Who was it who had said that? He remem- 
red: Freud had said that. 

You can’t be a man until your father has died. He 
red into the coflBn, His father had died, definitely died, 
: he did not feel like a man at aU, only like a son, 
'r son who had been a boy, the little boy lost. 

He fought it, remembering he was a man, but still the 
xs came down, and he tasted their salty wetness on 
mouth and felt the hot choking dryness in his lungs, 
1 uncontrollably he began to sob. 

After long minutes, the sobbing grew less and ceased, 
i he wiped his eyes. He was not a boy, he knew, he was 
fact a man, like it or not, yet inexplicably he was 
waded by the same warmth of hopefulness and be- 
vmg and assurance that he had known as the boy 
anger he had left behind so long ago. 

One last look. Rest in peace. Dad, rest up there in 
ur heaven of the mind and spirit and soul with God 
d the Jesus Christ you just saw and know so well. I 
.ve you, Dad, but I leave you not alone until that day we 
: all together again. 

Then, after a moment, only a little afraid, Randall left 
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the minister’s lectern abandoned; the organ quiet; the fam- 
ily room vacated. But echoing still in his heart were 
snatches of the service. He could hear the opening hymn, 
“God of Grace, God of Glory,” He could hear Tom 
Carey’s reading, “Jesus said, T am the resurrection and 
the Me; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shall 
he live, and whosoever lives and believes in me shall 
never die.’ ” He could hear all present chanting in chorus 
the Gloria Patri, “Glory be to the Father, and to lire 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

His eyes fell on the open casket resting before the 
bank of flowers. 

Almost involuntarily, as one mesmerized, he moved 
toward the casket, and stood over it, staring down at the 
mortal remains of his father, the Reverend Nathan Randall, 
lying in his final sleep. 

He thought: You can’t be a man until your father 
has died. Who was it who had said that? He remem- 
bered: Freud had said that. 

You can’t be a man until your father has died. He 
stared into the cofiin. His father had died, definitely died, 
yet he did not feel like a man at all, only like a son, 
the son who had been a boy, the little boy lost. 

He fought it, remembering he was a man, but still the 
tears came down, and he tasted their salty wetness on 
his mouth and felt the hot choking dryness in his lungs, 


and uncontrollably he began to sob. 

After long minutes, the sobbing grew less and ceased, 
and he wiped his eyes. He was not a boy, he knew, he was 
in fact a man, like it or not, yet ine.xph'cably he wa^ 
pervaded by the same warmth of hopefulness md be- 
lieving and assurance that he had known as the boy 
stranger he had left behind so long ago. 

One last look. Rest in peace. Dad, rest up Liere in 
your heaven of the mind and spint and soul ;vuh God 
and the Jesus Christ you Just saw and ^ f 
leave you. Dad, but I leave you not alone until dia. 

are all together again. . - . • 

Then, after a moment, only a 
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&e minister’s lectern, abandoned; the organ quiet; the fam- 
ily room vacated. But echoing still in his heart were 
SMtches of the service. He could hear the opening hymn 
God of Grace, God of Glory.” He could hear Tom' 
Care/s reading, “Jesus said, ‘I am the resurrection and 
the Me; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shall 
he live, and whosoever lives and believes in me shall 
never die.’ ” He could hear all present chanting in chorus 
the Gloria Patri, “Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world tvithout end. Amen.” 

His eyes fell on the open casket resting before the 
bank of flowers. 


Almost involuntarily, as one mesmerized, he moved 
toward the casket, and stood over it, staring down at the 
mortal remains of his father, the Reverend Nathan Randall, 
lying in his final sleep. 

He thought: You can't be a man until your father 
has died. Who was it who had said that? He remem- 
bered: Freud had said that. 

You can’t be a man until your father has died. He 
stared into the coffin. His father had died, definitely died, 
yet he did not feel like a man at all, only like a son, 
the son who had been a boy, the little boy lost. 

He fought it, remembering he was a man, but still the 
tears came down, and he tasted their salty wetness on 
his mouth and felt the hot choking dryness in his lungs, 
and uncontrollably he began to sob. 

After long minutes, the sobbing grew less and ceased, 
and he wiped his eyes. He was not a boy, he knew, he was 
in fact a man, like it or not, yet inexplicably he was 
pervaded by the same warmth of hopefulness and bc- 
lievina and assurance that he had known as the boy 
stranger he had left behind so long ago. 

One last look. Rest in peace, Dad, rest up there in 
your heaven of the mind and spirit and soul with God 
and the Jesus Christ you just saw and know so well. I 
leave you, Dad, but I leave you not alone until that day we 
are all together again. 

Then, after a moment, only a little afraid, Randall leu 
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akes fluttering dowaward, cooling iis cheeks and cele- 
rating life. 

By the time he had arrived at the white front lawn, he 
;It restored and ready to reenlist in the community of 
ten. ^ There was some unfinished business left in this 
nfinished year, and it had to be completed. He started 
)ward the front porch, and through the bay window he 
3uld see that the living room lights were on and dozens 
f callers were surrounding his mother and Clare, and he 
3uld see Ed Period serving punch and Uncle Herman 
xcling around with the sandwich tray, and he knew that 
is mother would be all right. He would join her shortly, 
irst, as a son who had become a man, he must settle 
jmething for himself. 

He veered away from the porch, and headed for the 
dewalk running along the house to the back door. Quick- 
oing his pace, he reached the rear door, went inside to 
le kitchen, and climbed the backstairs to the bedrooms. 

He found Wanda in the spare bedroom, packing the 
ist of her belongings into her overnight bag. He had 
dephoned her in New York yesterday to tell her what 
ad happened and to say that he would not go back to the 
ffice until the day after New Year’s. She had simply 
imed up last night, not as his secretary but as his friend, 

) be near him and help him in any way she could, 
low, she was preparing to go back. 

He came up behind her, pulled her around, hugging 
er as he kissed her cheek. “Thanks, Wanda, thank you 
3r everything.” 

She held him off and studied him worriedly. “You going 
3 be all right? I called for a taxi to take me to O’Hare, 
ut I can stay longer, if you need me.” 

“I need you in New York, Wanda. There are some 
hings I want you to do. I want them done before ’ 'w 
["ear’s Day.” 

“I’ll be in the ofiice tomorrow. You want me £ 
aem down?” 

He smiled slightly. “I think you’ll remember thci.:^.^ 
legin with, you know that book I told you I wrote - 
a Vermont, the one I put away in the safe?” 
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“The first. While I was in Europe, I had a little chance 
to play at your game. I got involved in probing, tryin^r (o 
track do^vn, a certain matter— a business matter, in a 
sense. I was trying to find out whether something— you 
might call It a consumer product— was a fraud, a decep- 
tion foisted upon the public, or if it was an honest enter- 
prise. I had reason to think it a fraud, but I could never 
fully prove it. The people involved in selling this product 
most likely believe it to be honest. They may be right. 
However, there is reasonable doubt. Anjrivay, I’ve writ- 
ten up a long account of my involvement in the project, 
and I’m having my secretary send it to you tomorrow! 
You’ll receive a box bearing the label Resurrection Tivo '' 

"Resurrection Two?" McLoughlin interrupted. “What 
did you have to do with that? Want to tell me about it?’’ 

“Not now, Jim. Besides, the manuscript will tell you all 
that you need to know for the time being. Then, we can 

talk. Anyway, if you decide to pick up where I left off 

look into the whole thing one day, resume the search for 
truth if you think it’s in the public interest, whatever it 
leads to — fine. My only concern is that you consider it. 
After that, you’re on your own.” 

“First condition met and accepted. No sweat.” Mc- 
Loughlin hesitated. “What’s the second, Steve — your sec- 
ond condition for handling The Raker Institute?” 

“I’U take you on, if you take me on,” said Randall 
simply. 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means I’ve decided to go into the business of 
truth, also. You’ve got the invesUgative arm, but no 
voice. I’ve got no arm, but I’ve got a stentorian voice. So 
why don’t we join forces, merge, work together to try to 
clean up the country and make life better for everyone? 
Right now, and right here on earth.” 

Jim McLoughlin gave a migh*” 

Steve? You really mean it?” 

“You’re damn right I mean 
don’t go at all. You can stay pr 
president — ^V.P. in charge of voi 
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his daughter was reaching up patting its snowball nose 
into place. 

“Hi, Judy,” he called out. 

She half turned, and waved gaily, calling back, “Hi, 
Dad,” and she resumed her play. 

Tlien he saw the other girl, a jaunty ski cap on her 
dark hair, emerge from behind the oversize figure made 
out of snow, busily trying to shape it and make it into 
a man. 

“Hello, Angela,” he called to her. “I love you, you 
know.” 

She came running, plowing through the snow, toward 
him. “Darling,” she cdled back, “my darling!” And tlien 
she came into his arms at last, and be knew, he knev/ 
that he would never let her go. 
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a lim p. He lost one leg long ago, and he has an artifida 

leg.” 

Immediately, Julio brightened. “We have one like that 
I have not known he was French, because his Italian h 
perfect, he is the perfect Roman gentleman. But his name 
is not Lebrun. Actually, I do not know his real name, e.v- 
cept what he teUs us. When he has too much Pernod oi 
Negroni, he makes fun and tells us his name is Toti, 
Emico Toti. It is a local joke. You do not understand it?” 
“No.” 

Julio pointed off. “When you drive into the Borghese 
Gardens, and through the parks, there are many statues, 
and there is one, a very huge sculpture of a heroic nude 
man on a square stone base, and this man has one leg. 
He is leaning on a rock, one leg outstretched and the 
stump of his left leg resting on the rock. At the base 
of the statue it says Enrico Toti, and it tells when he died 
in 1916. This man Toti, even though he had only one 
leg, he volunteered for the Italian Army in the Austrian- 
Hungarian War, and was rejected, of course. But he vol- 
unteered again, still again, and they could not refuse, so 
they took him in the Italian Army with his one leg and 
'his crutch and he fought and was a great hero. So this 
' e-leg customer of ours, he joked that many years ago 
e was a hero and his name was Toti. So that is the only 
name — ” 

“Toti?” said Randall. “Well, that doesn’t sound like Le- 
brun, does it? Of course, maybe he, has many names.” 
He became aware that the captain had broken out in a 
grin, and he wondered why. “What is it, Julio?’ . 

“Another name, it just comes to me. It is foolish, 
but — ” 

“You’re saying this Toti does have another name?” 
“Foolish, very foolish. But the girls who walk the streets 
— ^you know? — they gave him this name because he is 
so intellectual and pretending to be elegant when he is so 
poor and pitiful. They call him” — Julio chuckled — “Duca 
Minimo, which means Duke of Nothing. It is the nick- 
name they tease him with.” 

Randall grabbed the captain’s arm in excitement 
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“Were you working here — mean, not on vacation or 
lything — ^in May of last year?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” He was eager now, gracious, friendly, 
t is before the tourist season, but busy, very busy.” 

“Then you were probably on the job. FU teU you what 
m after. Fm doing some research, and there is some- 
le Fd like to see who Fm told often comes to Doney’s. 

. friend of mine met this person here a year ago May. 
was told the person Fm looking for is a regular at this 
ife. Do you recognize the regulars?” 

Julio beamed. “But naturally. It is not only my job, but 
is inevitable I become acquainted with our faithful cus- 
)mers. I know each by name, and come to know somer 
ling of each one’s character and life. It is what makes 
ly occupation so rewarding. Who is the one you wish to 
now about?” 

“He is a Frenchman, but a resident of Rome,” said 
LandaU. “I have no idea how often he comes to Doney’s, 
lUt I am told he does come here.” Randall held his breath, 
nd then he spoke what he prayed was his open sesame. 
Robert Lebrun is his name.” 

The captain looked blank. ‘Xebrun,” he repeated slow- 
7* 

“Robert Lebrun.” 

Julio was racking his brain. ‘T am trying to think.” He 
altered, as if fearful of having to surrender his tip. “It 
ioes not register. We have no regular customer I know 
ly.that name. I would surely remember.” 

Randall’s heart feU. He tried to recall Domlnee de 
Vroome’s description of Lebrun. “Maybe if I told you 
ivhat he looked like — ” 

“Please.” 

“In his eighties. He wears glasses. Very wrinkled face. 
EQnd of hunchbacked. About your height. That gives you 
Robert Lebrun. Does that help?” 

Julio was aggrieved. “I am sorry, but there are so 
many — 

Randall remembered'Something else. “Wait, there is cns 
thing you would have to notice. His walk. He walks 
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a limp. He lost one leg long ago, and lie has an artifi< 
leg.” , , 

Immediately, Julio brightened. “We have one like th 
I have not known he was French, because his Italian 
perfect, he is the perfect Roman gentleman. But his nai 
is not Lebrun. Actually, I do not know his real name, t 
cept what he tells us. When he has too much Pernod 
Negroni, he makes fun and tells, us his name is Tc 
Enrico Toti. It is a local joke. You do not understand it 
“No.” 

Julio pointed off. “When you drive into the Borghe 
aardens, and through the parks, there are many statuf 
md there is one, a very huge sculpture of a heroic nui 
nan on a square stone base, and this man has one le 
3e is leaning on a rock, one leg outstretched and tl 
itump of his left leg resting on the rock. At the ba 
)f the statue it says Enrico Toti, and it tells when he dii 
n 1916. This man Toti, even though he had only oi 
eg, he volunteered for the Italian Army in the Austriai 
Jungarian War, and was rejected, of course. But he vo 
mteered again, still again, and they could not refuse, s 
hey took him in the Italian Army with his one leg an 
lis crutch and he fought and was a great hero. So th 
e-leg customer of ours, he joked that many years ag 
e was a hero and his name was Toti. So that is the onl 
ame — ” 

“Toti?” said Randall. “Well, that doesn’t sound like Le 
run, does it? Of course, maybe he_has many names. 
Ic became aware that the captain had broken out in 
rin, and he wondered why. “What is it,- Julio?’ 

“Another name, it just comes to me. It is foolisl 
ut — ” 

“You’re saying this Toti does have another name?” 
“Foolish, very foolish. But the girls who walk the street 
-you know? — they gave him this name because he i 
> intellectual and pretending to be elegant when he is s< 
3or and pitiful. They call him” — ^Julio chuckled — “Ducj 
[inimo, which means Duke of Nothing. It is the nick 
ime they tease him with.” 

Randall grabbed the captain’s arm in exc'- 
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“That’s it, that’s one of his other names? Toti alias Duca 
Minimo alias Robert Lebrun. He s the one I m looldng 
for. 

“I am happy,” said Julio, his three thousand lire, now 
secure. 

“Does he still come to the Doney?” Randall wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, yes, most faithfully, almost every afternoon when 
the wea&er is fine. He comes for his aperitivo promptly 
at five o’clock in the late afternoon, before the rush, and 
he has his Pernod 45 or his Negroni, and makes his jokes, 
and reads his newspaper.” 

“Was he here yesterday?” 

“Yesterday I did not work on that shift, althou^ today 
I do. Let me find out — 

Julio went over to where three waiters were standing 
out of earshot, questioned them, and two of them laughed 
and nodded vigorously. 

The captain returned, smiling. “Yes, this Toti — ^your 
Lebrun, as you call him— he was here for an hour at his 
usual time yesterday. Most probably, he will appear to- 
day at five.” 

“Great,” said RandaU, “absolutely great.” He dug for 
his wallet and pulled out a 5,000-lira biU. Shoving it at 
the overwhelmed captain, he said, “Julio, this is impor- 
tant to me — ” 

“Please, thank you, sir, thank you very much. Anything 
I can do, I am happy to do.” 

“Do this, m be down here at a quarter to five. When 
Toti or Lebrun comes, point him out to me. I’ll take 
care of the rest. If he should happen to come earlier, 
phone me in my room. I’m staying right here in the Ex- 
celsior. My name is Steven Randall. You won’t forget? 
Steven Randall.” 

“I will not forget your name, Mr. Randall.” 

“One more thing, Julio. Our friend Lebrun— how does 
he come to Doney’s every day? I mean, is he brought by 
a taxi or does he walk?” 

“Always he arrives by foot” 

‘Then he must live in the neighborhood, in the viciaity. 
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He wouldn’t walk a long distance with an artificial leg, 

would he?” 

“It is improbable.” 

“All right, said Randall, rising. “Thanks for every- 
thing, Julio. rU see you at four forty-five.” 

“But, sir, your lemon sherbet.” 

“All yours, with my compliments. I’ve had my dessert 
for today.” 

He had spent a restless five hours in his double room on . 
the fifth floor of the Hotel Excelsior. 

He had tried not to think about what lay immediately 
ahead. He had thrown his suitcase on the bed, opened it, 
and taken out his correspondence files. At the glass-topped 
table beside the room’s single window, he had tried to 
catch up on his letters. 

He had written a routine interested-son letter to his 
mother and father in Oak City, including regards to his 
sister Clare, and to Uncle Herman. He had written a 
brief note, more touristy than fatherly, to his daughter 
Judy in San Francisco. He had started a letter to be for- 
warded to Jim McLoughlin of The Raker Institute, ex- 
• plaining that Randall Associates had been trying to loeate 
. 'm for weeks to let him know that due to circumstances 
eyond their control (he would not mention Towery or 
the Cosmos buy-out,) the firm would not be able to take 
on the Raker account. But he had been unable to finish 
that letter, and in the end had torn up what he had 
written. 

Because he had been remiss about responding to his 
attorney’s letters, he had considered phoning Thad Craw- 
ford in New York, but finally realized he lacked the pa- 
tience for it. Although not hungry, he had called room 
service and ordered what was intended to be a light 
lunch, but which turned out to be cannelloni with mush- 
rooms and stewed chicken with tomato sauce and peppers, 
and which he compulsively ate because of his growing 
anxiety. 

, He had considered letting Angela know that he was still 
in Rome, but decided against the call as one that would 
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either force him into another lie or fill her with appre- 
hension. He had considered calling George L. Wheeler in 
Amsterdam to explain his truancy, since the announce- 
ment of the International New Testament was only six 
days oS, but he had determined to postpone that call — 
and Wheeler’s inevitable wrath— until he had met Robert 
Lebrun. 

As much as he’d meant to keep Lebrun out of his 
thoughts, he had found it impossible. He had paced his 
hotel room, until he knew every inch of the pattern of the 
Oriental rug, every nick in the marble-covered bureau 
with its bowl of flowers, every drawn line in his own 
countenance as it was reflected again and again in the 
oval mirror above the dressing table. 

He had come to Resurrection Two m Amsterdam a little 
over two weeks ago to do a vital job and to learn for 
himself the meaning of faith. Yet, he had spent hah his 
time, and had made his way to a climactic moment in 
Rome, in an effort to annihilate the one l^g in which 
he might believe. 

It had begun with the Bogardus flaw. Perhaps it had 
been kept alive, this quest to exterminate, because of the 
Randall flaw. His flaw, as Angela had pointed out, a: 
everyone close to him had told him at one time or another 
was that of unrelenting cynicism. So this hunt was mad 
ness, unless his own rationale was honest. And his ration 
ale was that to have faith one must not rely oi 
unquestioning mystical belief. One must know tangibl 
reality. 

And so, finally, it all came down to the person o 
Robert Lebrun. One way or the other, with Lebrun la; 
the last answer. 

Those had been his thoughts in his hotel room upstairs 
They were still his thoughts now, as once more he sat a 
a table in Doney’s cafe, fretful and uneasy. He no longe 
knew whether he wanted Lebrun to turn up or not. Hi 
was only certain that he wished this excruciating encoun 
ter were over with and done. 

For at least the tenth time in the past quarter of ai 
hour, he checked his tyristwatch, those slow, slow moving 
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hands on the dial. It was six minutes after five, o’clock. 
He took another sip of his Dubonnet, and as. he did so, 
from the corner of his eye he saw the captain, Julio, 
gliding toward him. 

Julio spoke in an undertone. “Mr. Randall, he is here.” 

“Where?” 

“Behind me, in this row, at the third table behind me. 
You will recognize him.” 

, Julio stepped aside, and Randall turned his head. 

There he was, just as de .Vroome had described him, 
but more so in every way. He seemed smaller, more 
hunched than Randall had expected. Neat brown hair, 
surely dyed. The skeletal features, all eroded by age, all 
tiny "ridges and ravines. The round steel-rimmed spectacles 
with tinted lenses. A threadbare gabardine suit-coat draped 
loosely over his shoulders, with the empty sleeves hang- 
ing free, in the style of fashionable Italians and aspiring 
young actors. He looked hoary and antiquated, but not 
feeble. A lone drink rested on the beige tablecloth before 
him. He was absorbed in a newspaper. 

Quickly, Randall left his table. 

Reaching his destination, he took the free chair across 
from the occupant of the table and deliberately sat down 
Mt. ' . 

“Monsieur Robert Lebrun,” he said, “I hope you will 
allow me the pleasure of offering you a ^ink and introduc- 
ing myself.” 

Lebrun’s creased face showed over the top of the news- 
paper, and his hollow gray eyes were wary. His wet 
lips, slavering, worked over his ill-fitting dentures. “Who 
are you?” he croaked. 

. “My name is Steven Randall. I’m a publicity man and 
writer from New York. I’ve been waiting here to meet 
you.” 

“What do you want? Lebrun, you said. Where did you 
hear that name?” 

The Frenchman’s manner was anything but cordial, and 
Randall knew that he must work fast. “I understand you 
were once a friend of Professor Augusto Monti, that you 
had a partnership in an archeological enterprise together.” 
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“Monti? What do you know of Monti?” 

‘Tm a close friend of one of his daughters. As a matter 

of fact, I saw Monti himself yesterday.” 

Lebrun was instantly interested, but guarded. ‘You 
saw Monti, you say? If so, tell me where you saw him.” 

Okay, thought Randall, the first test. “He’s at the Villa 
Bellavista. I visited him, talked to him, and spoke to his 
physician, Dr. Venturi.” Randall hesitated, and then pre- 
sented himself for the second test. “I know something of 
your collaboration with Professor Monti, of the discovery 
at Ostia Antica.” 

The sunken eyes fixed hard on Randall. The flabby 
mouth was working wetly. “He told you about me?” 

“Not exactly. Not directly. As a matter of fact, his 
memory is impaired.” 

“Go on.” 

“But I was given confidential access to his private pa- 
pers, all the papers in his possession at the time he met 
with you here in Doney’s over a year ago.” 

“So you know about that.” 

“I do. Monsieur Lebrun. That, and more. My curiosity, 
as a publicist and writer,' was understandably aroused. I 
made an effort to trace you. I wanted to speak to you, in 
friendship, in the hope that what I have to say would 
prove to be of benefit to both of us.” 

Lebrun pushed his spectacles higher on the bridge of his 
nose, rubbed the stubble on his long chin, as he. tried to 
reach some decision about this stranger. He seemed im- 
pressed, but cautious. “How can I be sure you are not 
lying?” 

“About what?” 

“That you saw Monti. There are so many charlatans 
ever3rwhere. How can I be sure?’ 

This was an obstacle. “I don’t know what evidence I 
can give you, ’ said Randall. “I saw Monti, we spoke at 
length ^meaningless as most of it was — and I came away 
with . . . well, what can I repeat?” 

“I must be sure you saw him,” insisted the old 
doggedly. 

“But I did see him. He even gave me ” 


man 
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Suddenly remembering what he had stuck into his 
jacket pocket when he had left his room, Randall brought 
the sheet of paper from his pocket, unfolded it on the 
table. He had no idea what this would mean to Lebrun, 
but it was all he had of Monti. He pushed the paper in 
front of Lebrun. “Monti drew this picture for me, a 
speared fish, and gave it to me as a farewell gift. I don’t 
know whether it means anything to you, but he drew it 
for me, gave it to me. That’s the only thing I can show 
you. Monsieur Lebrun.” 

The drawing seemed to have a salutary effect on Le- 
brun. Holding it a few inches from his eyes — from one 
eye, actually, for now Randall saw that the old man’s 
other eye was filmed by a cataract — Lebrun examined it, 
and returned it. “Yes, it is familiar.” 

“Then you are satisfied?” 

“I am satisfied this is a drawing I often used to make.” 

“You?” said Randall, taken aback. 

“The fish. Christianity. The spear. The death of Chris- 
tianity. My wish.” He ruminated briefly. “I am not sur- 
prised Monti has taken it up. His last memory. I 
r.-.betrayed Christianity and Monti. The death of me. His 
' ,ish. That is, if he drew this.” ' 

“How would anyone else know about this?” pleaded 

andall. 

“Perhaps his daughter.” 

“She has never seen him sane since his last meeting 
with you.” 

The Frenchman scowled. “Maybe. If you saw Monti, 
did he make any reference to me — or to my work?” 

Randall felt helpless. “No, he did not speak of you. As 
for your work — ^you mean the Gospel According to James 
and the Petronius Parchment?” 

Lebrun made no answer. 

Randall said hurriedly, “He thought he was James, the 
brother of Jesus. He started reciting, in English, word 
for word, what had been written in Araihaic on Papyrus 
Number 3, the first of the pages with actual writing on 
it.” Randall stopped, trying to recall the contents of the 
tape recording that he had made at Villa Bellavista and 
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jlayed several times iMs afternoon. “He even filled m a 

taterest “What wa. 


“When Monti discovered the Gospel According to 
mes, there were a nninber of holes in the papyn. In 
j third fragment, there is an incomplete sentence that 
ids, ‘The other sons of Joseph, the Lord’s si^vmg 
ethren and mine own, are’ — and then the nest is mLs- 
», but the text picks up with — ^‘I remain to speak oi 
e firstborn and best beloved Son.’ Well, Monti recited 
at, but he also filled in the missing portion.” 

Lebrun leaned forward. “What did he fill in?” 

“Let me see whether I can remember.” He tried to 
play the tape in his head. “Monti said to me, ‘The 
her sons of Joseph, the Lord’s surviving brethren and 
ine own, are Judah, Simon, Joses — 

“ ‘Jude, and all are beyond the boundaries of Judea 
ad Idumaea, and I remain to speak of the nistbam and 
est beloved Son,’ ” Lebrun concluded for Ran nth, and 
it back. 

Randall stared at the old man. “Yon — -yen knr“ fn~ 
“I should,” said Lebrun. His lips curled nrwnrn. e; iaa 
is mouth became one more wrinkle on his face. "I "=^72 
Monti is not James. I am James.” 

For Randall, it was a terrible moment, nns 

lad sought and had not wished to and. ‘Then rh al 
L lie — ^James, Petronius, the endie clscnracr.' 


‘A brilliant lie,” amended Lehr: 


eft, then to his right, and added emansheS, v, hirer; 
he most magnificent in Msterv. f-rnr 
studied Randall. “I am satisfied zhaz rzz ^ irh r^-rlZ 
ior Monti. I am not satisfied ahtnc whar T-r 

Robert Lebrun. What do von warn hen " -v— - 

“The facts,” said Randall yrr -- 

forgery.” * 

“What would you do with this “cef?” 

to a gullible public.” ^ ^ i~-.w — >■: 

There was a long siknee, as Robert Lebnm 
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ating. Finally, he spoke.' “There have been others,” he sail 
softly, almost to himself, “others who have wanted thi 
evidence of hoax and who gave their solemn pledges t( 
expose the inner rottenness of the church and the sordic 
side of religion. They turned out to be agents of the clerg] 
itself, trying to lay their hands on the truth and burj 
it so that they mi^t preserve their myths forever. The! 
money would not be enough if I could not trust them tc 
expose the Word. How can I trust you?” 

“Because I was hired to publicize Resurrection Twc 
and promote the new Bible, and I was almost taken m, 
until I began to have doubts,” said Randall frankly. “Be- 
cause my doubts made me search for truth — and perhaps 
I have found it in you.” 

“You have found it in me,” said Lebrun. “I am less 
certain I have found it in you. I cannot surrender the 
truth about the work of a lifetime, unless I am certain 
— ^positive — that it will see the light.” 

For the first time Randall had met another, besides de 
Vroome, whose skepticism matched, if it did not exceed, 
his own. 

. The man was being exasperating and frustrating be- 
ond endurance. Since the Plummer fiasco, Lebrun was 
probably unable to trust any feUow human being. Who 
on earth had sufficient character, and the faultless back- 
ground needed, to convince this old man that his invest- 
ment of years would be repaid, that his so-called proof 
would be given to people everywhere? Then, Randall 
thought of one. If young Jim McLoughlin were here in 
Randall’s boots — McLoughlin with his fierce integrity, 
with his admirable record of investigation of hypocrisy and 
chicanery, with his Raker Institute dedicated to truth seek- 
ing and damn the consequence — ^he alone might win the 
trust of Robert Lebrun. 

That instant, it struck Randall. 

Jim McLoughlin and The Raker Institute ■jverc here, 
right here in Rome, minutes away. 

With a surge of confidence, Randall said, “Monsieur 
Lebrun, I think I can convince you that I deserve your 
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trust. Come with me to my room 
my proof. Then, 1 am sure, you 


upstairs. Let me submit 
will be ready to subnut 


yours.” 

They were iu Randall’s room on the fifth floor of the 

Hotel Excelsior. , . . , j -j 4 

Robert Lebrun, with Iiis uneven, stiff gait, had avoided 

the soft armchair and footstool and made his way to the 
straight chair beside the glass-topped table that Randall 
had earlier used as a desk. Once he was seated, his eyes 


followed Randall’s every move. 

Now, Randall had his suitcase open on the bed again 
and was rummaging through it. He came up with the 
legal-sized manila file folder bearing the typed label: The 
Raker Institute. 

“Can you read colloquial English?” Randall asked. 

“Almost as well as I can read ancient Aramaic,” sari 


Lebrun. 

“Okay,” said Randall, “Have you ever heard ci an 
organization in the United States called The Raker Ins> 
tute?” 

“No, I have not” 

“I suppose not,” said Randall. “It hasn’t ceer wfi£j 
publicized as yet. In fact, I was asked to harile L? ±r: 
big publicity campaign.” He went around bed rr- 
ward Lebrun, holding out the folder. ‘'Tri? s rr nr- 
change of correspondence between me and a — ^ 

Jim McLoughlin, head of The Raker r±r " 

his meeting with me in New York. This £sc r — 
notes of our meeting. You will hear mere c: MrLrmmhn 
in months to come. He is the latest in me mem — 
of American dissenters, crusaders who im-re'erresed emh 
men like your own Zola — ” 

“Zola,” murmured Lebrun in a wrm mm 
a caress. ' ^ 

“We have always had them. Iher hnr= 'em: 

; they have often suffered in the ^ X 
But they have never been 

. cause they have been the remes ■' --- ” 

, Men like Thomas Paine and Hmrr — "I, ' ~ 
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recent crusaders like Upton Sinclair, Lincoln. Steffei 
Ralph Nader, who exposed the deceptions practiced on t 
unsuspecting public by corrupt captains of industry. We 
Jim McLoughlin and his, investigators in The Rziker 1 
stitute are the newest and latest in this line.” 

Robert Lebrun had been listening attentively. “Wh 
do they do, this man and his Institute?” 

“They have thoroughly investigated an unwritten co: 
spiracy by certain American industries and corporatio: 
to keep certain inventions and products from the publi 
They have unearthed evidence that big business — the ( 
industry, the automobile industry, the textile industr 
the steel industry, to name a few — ^has bribed, has eve 
committed violence, to withhold from the public a chec 
tablet that can replace gasoline, a tire that will almo 
never wear out, a cloth that can survive a lifetime of us 
a match that would last forever. And that’s only tl 
beginning. In this next decade they will go after conspiri 
cies against the public practiced by the telephoi 
companies, by banks and insurance companies, by anni 
ment manufacturers, by the military and certain othi 
'•.branches of government. McLoughlin believes that ti 
public is endangered by unregulated free enterprise, H 
also believes that the public, not only in a democracy bi 
imder communism as well, has representative govemmei 
— ^but no representation. He is out to expose every ph 
perpetrated against the public. And, as you will see, I at 
the one publicist he has called upon to aid him,” 

Randall laid the folder on the table before Lebrun. 

“Here it is, Monsieur Lebrun, the only good charaett 
reference I have in this matter of exposing the lie an 
seeking the truth. Read it Then decide whether you wis 
to trust me or not” 

Lebrun picked up the folder and opened it 

Randall' headed for the- door. “I’ll leave you alone fc 
the next fifteen minutes. I’m going down to the bar to gt 
a drink. Would you like one?” 

“I may not be here when you return,” said Lebrun. 

“I’d take my chances.” 

“A whiskey sour, strong.” 
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/enty-four hours before, he had heard a small part of 
ebrun’s story from Dominee de Vrqome, who in turn had 
;ard it from Cedric Plummer. He pretended that he was 
aming of it for the first time, and waited for what he 
id not yet been told and was eager to know. 

“And so,” Robert Lebrun was 'saying, “because I had 
ready been imprisoned four times in France for lesser 
imes, I was automatically categorized as an incorrigible, 
lyond grace or rehabilitation. I was sentenced to spend 
y life in the penal colony of French Guiana in South 
merica. The entire colony became popularly known 
j one name — He du Diable — ^Devil’s Island — but actu- 
ly, there were five separate prisons there. Three of 
ese were islands, and only the smallest, no more than 
le thousand meters in circumference, not quite twelve 
rndred yards, was Devil’s Island itself. This island was 
served for political prisoners only^ — ^like Captain Alfred 
reyfus, who had been wrongly put there for supposedly 
Uing military secrets to Germany, and at no time did 
ds small Devil’s Island ever have more than eight pris- 
lers in its shacks. The two other islands nine miles off 
le shore of Guiana were Royale and St. Joseph. The 
VO prisons on the mainland, some distance from the city 
i Cayenne, were St. Laurent and St. Jean. I was sent to 
:. Joseph Island.” 

Lebrun’s dry voice had begun to crack. He brought 
le whiskey sour to his lips, took a long swallow, and 
eared his throat. 

“What year were you sent to French Guiana?” Randall 
iked. 

“Before you were bom,” Lebrun cackled. “In the year 

mr 

“Was it as bad as has been written?” 

“Worse,” said Lebmn. “Convicts who escaped to write 
)out it would write of the cruelties, and their sufferings, 
It somehow they tended to romanticize it as an adven- 
re. It was nothing like that, no glamorous hell. Only 
the known cliche describes it exactly — the dry guillotine, 
where you were executed every day but could not die. 
Torture and pain without end, I learned, are worse than 
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.ere death. Prometheus was a greater martyr than St. 
iter I was shipped to Guiana in 1912 on La Martmiere. 
mfined not to a cabin but to a steel cage with mnety 
:hers on the starboard side of the hold. Originally, the 
jnal colony had been meant as a place where convicts 
light be rehabilitated and redeem themselves. Can you 
elteve the official name for these islands was lies du 
alut— Salvation Islands? But, like all mart-made organi- 
itions, its purpose was corrupted. When I was sent 
lere, the penal philosophy was — once a man is a 
riminal, he is always a criminal, he is beyond redemp- 
lon, a beast, so let him suffer and rot to death and never 
e permitted to bother society again.” 

“Yet, you are here.” 

“I am here because I willed myself to be here,” said 
..ebrun fiercely, “I had reason to survive, as you will soon 
ee. But not in the beginning. In the beginning, when I 
bought I was still a man, and tried to act like one, they 
;et out to remind me that I was an animal, less than an 
mimal. How can I explain the first two years? To say 
he life was brutalizing — to call it inhuman — mere tea- 
:up words. Listen. In the day mosquitoes, in swarms, 
feeding on the sores covering your broiling naked skin, 
with jiggers burrowing under your nails, and red ants bit- 
ing your feet.- In the night, bats, vampire bats, sucking 
your blood. Always dysentery, fever, blood poisoning, 
scurvy. Look.” 


Mouth open, Lebrun retracted his lips, baring the raw 
bluish-red gums above the cheap dentures. “How did I 
lose my teeth? They rotted from scorbut, a kind of scurvy. 
I spit them out, two, three at a time. With more than four 
convictions, as a Ufer, I was classified with the releguh, 
one of those who would never leave the colony. On St 
Joseph Island, I hammered rocks in the sun from dav- 
bre^ to nightfall, and if I protested, I was throum into 
Mlitary. Do you know what solitary meant on St. Joseph'? 
:^ere were ffiree cell blocks-the regular prison, the 
,tary, and the lunatic asylum— and the mo “ 
was solitary. I would be thrown into a 
by eight feet. No roof. Just iron bars abm?. In 
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wooden. bench, a latrine bucket, a blanket that could bs 
changed only once in two years. The stink of the foul 
air and human dung made you choke. In solitary, I would 
every day spend twenty-three and a half hours in that 
cement pit, with a half hour outdoors in the courtyard 
for air. The regular prison was not much better. Some- 
. times worse, especially at night when you tried to sleep 
on your wooden cot, and the perverts, the homosexuals, 
attacked you. Day in, day out, the food was the same, 
coffee, nothing else, for breakfast. A pint of hot water 
with mashed vegetables called soup, a crust of bread, three 
ounces of putrid beef for lunch, and either dried beans 
or moldy rice for dinner. I was worked to a bag of bones, 
beaten, whipped, kicked, tortured by the guards, who 
were mostly vicious Corsicans, brutal ex-Foreign Legion- 
naires or former flics, and my only dream was of suicide, 
of the relief that would come with death and with being 
laid to rest in the Bamboos, the convict cemetery m 
St. Laurent Then, one day, a miracle happened— I 
thought so, anyway — and there was a reason to live.” 

'' The priest, Randall remembered. De Vroome had men- 
tioned a French Catholic priest who had befriended Le- 
brun in his darkest hour. 

“About ten miles from St. Laurent-du-Maroni, near the 
Maroni River, the penal colony had a clearing sunounded 
by malarial swamps and the densest jungles,” Lebrun 
went on. “Here were administrative offices, guards’ shacks, 
a sawmill, a hospital, a concrete prison, and one special 
hut, and this area was called the Camp of St. Jean ot 
St. Jean Prison. For the three hundred convicts there, with 
their sores, lesions, empty eyes, it was a terrible place. 
They slept on concrete floors covered with pus and excre- 
, ment. They were fed only mash soup and unripe bananas. 
They slaved from six in the morning until six at night, 
chopping down trees in the jungles and being harnessed 
like horses to pull the wood into the village. It was there, 

' to St. Jean, that I was sent, and that was the miracle that 
gave me reason to live.” 

“You found reason to live? In a hellhole like that?” 


THB V/02I> 

*^e3, Bscsiisa of ths Imt in ihs^ cl 

Lcoran. “I mannoned a sn-ecisl /nd, did I - arr* 
‘^ndid” 



“It TTES ths camp cauich — th3 only cnmch. I i: 


7 cim 

ths penal colony, net ccundna ths nnnssd cnanel on 
Royals Island,” said LsTcrun. “lids church hut ttes set 
for ths slcuia^ vrooesa icoi, ii vras 


bn2t of stone, vdth ms rtindoTTs in eacn side tralL It ttes 
not for the use of tniscnsis, of cenrse, nns a niace of 
TTorsnip for tns foreign guards, and Frencn administia- 
toxs and their vrrres. There Ttas also a dedicated 
priest — ■” Lebrun brohe cS, conjuring up a memory of the 
clergyman, and finally he spehe again. “His na-ne -?ras 
Paquin, Pere Paquin, a slight, anemic and very ceTcut 
French, fether from Lyons, he vras in char-re of the 
SL Jean church. He also Tisited prisaners in the hosnhaL 


and occasionally at the o±er -mamland prison and those 
on the islands.” 

‘^on mean he iras tiie onfy clergyman in the entirs 
penal colony?” 

“The only one,” said Lebrun, He reheemd a moment, 
and corrected himself, “hlo, when I Srsi arrh-ed, there 


were others. You see, the Guiana penal colony esisoel for 
a century^ and in cemnning there were Jesuits, but 
later they were sutrolanted by the French Order of the 
Congregation of the Holy -Spirit from Pads. Vdhen I came 
to Guiana there was an apcstcli-c •vicar, lile a bishop, who 
resided in the capital, in Cayenne, he was answerable 
to the Yadcan. The ■vicar had under hhn cures who cen- 
dneted relMcns activities in tite eleven parishes of 
French Guiana. But three years later, in the time I speah 
of, they were all expelled, except one. Only Pfee Paquin 


“V/hy were the clergymen throFwn our?'' 
“Because, as the 


helo Guiana's 


us — by starting an iatematicnal crusade of prayers lo 
bring to atrendon the plight of the convics. The French 
government was antagonized, and recalled the clergjy 
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opposed religious activity, permitting just one curd to 
stay on.” 

“Your Father Paquin?” - 

“Yes,” said Lebrun. “And he had his church hut in 
St. Jean. Since this church hut was undecorated and un- 
furnished except for the altar and some wooden benches, 
the cure Paquin one day decided to improve it. He 
wanted to put in stained-glass windows and have holy 
paintings on the walls to make the sanctuary more spiri- 
tual and attractive. He required an artist, and he heard 
I was the only former artist to be found among the eight 
thousand prisoners in the penal colony. So he requested 
my transfer from St. Joseph Island to St. Jean on the 
mainland. Of course, I was no artist and never had been, 
except for engraving portraits of La BeUe France on coun- 
terfeit banknotes. But the fact that I was known to have 
forged an illuminated medieval Bible made the ofEcials 
recommend me. My change from being in Ihe custody of 
the brutal island guards to my assignment to assist this 
cure was so great that I found it unbelievable.” 

“In what way?” asked Randall. 

“Pere Paquin, aside from his religious fanaticism, was a 
asonable man, and good to me and appreciative of my 
ative talents. I was no longer terrorized. I was treated 
, th kindness. I was given medical attention, fresh prison 
lothes, slightly better food. Since I was not really an 
accomplished artist, I suggested that the new windows be 
decorated with quotations in Greek or Latin from the New 
Testament, and that the walls of the church hut be 
painted with ancient Christian symbols like the fish and 
the lamb, and many more. The cure was enthusiastic, 
and obtained a considerable library of research books 
for me, various versions of the Bible, Latin and Greek 
and Aramaic grammars, illustrated histories of the first 
church, similar volumes. I pored over every book, ab- 
sorbed every word, not once or twice, but endlessly. I 
spent a year decorating the church. It drew much praise 
from visitors, and P^re Paquin was proud of it and of me. 
All through this period, almost unknowingly, I was being 
converted to Christ. Under the cure’s guidance, I was 
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au^t that oahr iaae 
n His Son, in goodness 

n three years of ininsdca ::n nel^ a — ^ ^ 

iecency on earth and wantec. to atre — n — y 

and again and become a hnmmi being 
jonunitted to the penal ccZcny nr . nl 
of this priest, I wanted to live. Then 5 


;ame. 


“The opportunity for what:” 

“To be pardonei To be free.” 

Lebrun paused to tahe another swaT-nnr cn nm ~t 
sour and then he resinned speaking. 

“It was 1915, and all or Europe was Iccj^ in tc 
in the early bloodshed of the Krst Yfcria vrar,” 1 
was saying. “The director of the Penal Anmnas; 
assembled the condamnis, the convicts writ snnnte 
tences, and some of the reUguis, the liiemne cn; 


incorri^bles, but the ones who had shown gcce cenavinr, 
and I was one of these since I had been cnder the pa- 
tronage of the priest. We were told that ii we vdlnnteered 
for a special battalion of the French .Array, to serve 
as infantrymen on the Western front in Europe against 
the Hun, we would be given consideration and leniency 
after the war. It was all amblgnons, tmspecinc, and few 
ofiered themselves. When my core, Paqain, could 
not understand why I had not taken advantage of this 
. opportunity, I told him I had discussed it with the men 
and none of us wished to risk having our heads blown o3 
without a guarantee of reward. My cure friend consulted 
with the authorities, and he returned to ms with a posi- 
tive offer. If I would volunteer to fight for France, ^d 3 
I would persuade my fellow convicts to do so, the Fxencn 
Ministry of War would guarantee us amnesty and fresdcm 
the week that the war was ended. Tn fact,’ Pers Paquin 
promised me, ‘as a servant of Our Lord, in the namq of 
Jesus the Saviour, you have my personal pledae to stand 
behind the government’s promise. You have my w’ord that 
if you volunteer to fight, you will be pardoned and be 
restored to citizenship and freedom. I give you my v/ord, 
not only on behalf of the French government, but in the 
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; opposed religious activity, permitting just one cure to 
; stay on.” 

“Your Father Paquin?” - . 

“Yes,” said Lebrun. “And he had his church hut in 
St. Jean. Since this church hut was undecorated and un- 
furnished except for the altar and some wooden benches, 
the cure Paquin one day decided to improve it. He 
wanted to put in stained-glass windows and have holy 
paintings on the walls to make the sanctuary more spiri- 
tual and attractive. He required an artist, and he heard 
I was the only former artist to be found among the eight 
thousand prisoners in the penal colony. So he requested 
my transfer from St. Joseph Island to St. Jean on the 
mainland. Of course, I was no artist and never had been, 
except for engraving portraits of La Belle France on coun- 
terfeit banknotes. But the fact that I was known to have 
forged an illuminated medieval Bible made the officials 
recommend me. My change from being in 'the custody of 
the brutal island guards to my assignment to assist this 
cure was so great that I found it unbelievable.” 

“In what way?” asked Randall. 

. “Pere Paquin, aside from his religious fanaticism, was a 
■ casonable man, and good to me and appreciative of my 
ative talents. I was no longer terrorized. I was treated 
h kindness. I was given medical attention, fresh prison 
lothes, slightly better food. Since I was not reaUy an 
, accomplished artist, I suggested that the new windows be 
decorated with quotations in Greek or Latin from the New 
Testament, and that the walls of the church hut be 
painted with ancient Christian symbols like the fish and 
the lamb, and many more. The cure was enthusiasfic, 
and obtained a considerable library of research books 
for me, various versions of the Bible, Latin and Greek 
and Aramaic grammars, illustrated histories of the first 
church, similar volumes. I pored over every book, ab- 
sorbed every word, not once or twice, but endlessly. I 
spent a year decorating the church. It drew much praise 
from visitors, and Pere Paquin was proud of it and of me. 
All through this period, almost unknowingly, I was being 
converted to Christ. Under the cure’s guidance, I was 
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taught that the only hope and peace for me was in God 
in His Son, in goodness and in love. For the first ‘time 
in three years of injustice in hell, I had a glimpse ol 
decency on earth and wanted to live and see my home- 
land again and become a human being again. But I was 
committed to the penal colony xmtil death — yet, because 
of this priest, I wanted to live. Then the opportunitj 
came.” 

“The opportunity for what?” 

“To be pardoned. To be free.” 

Lebrun paused to take another swallow of his whiskey 
sour and then he resumed speaking. 

“It was 1915, and all of Europe was locked in combat, 
in the early bloodshed of the First World War,” Lebrun 
was saying. “The director of the Penal Administration 
assembled the condamnes, the convicts with shorter sen- 
tences, and some of the religuis, the lifetime ones, the 
incorrigibles, but the ones who had shown good behavior, 
and I was one of these since I had been under the pa- 
tronage of the priest. We were told that if we volunteered 
for a special battalion of the French Army, to serve 
as infantrymen on the Western front in Europe against 
the Hun, we would be given consideration and leniency 
after the war. It was all ambiguous, unspecific, and few 
offered themselves. When my curd, Pere Paquin, could 
not understand why I had not taken advantage of this 
opportunity, I told him I had discussed it with the men 
and none of us wished to risk having our heads blown off 
without a guarantee of reward. My cure friend consulted 
with the authorities, and he returned to me with a posi- 
tive offer. If I would volunteer to fight for France, and if 
I would persuade my fellow convicts to do so, the French 
Ministry of War would guarantee us amnesty and freedom 
the week that the war was ended. ‘In fact,’ Pere Paquin 
promised me, ‘as a servant of Our Lord, in the name of 
Jesus the Saviour, you have my personal pledge to stand 
behind the government’s promise. You have my word that 
if you volunteer to fight, you will be pardoned and b,e 
restored to citizenship and freedom. 1 ^ve you my _wr - . 
not only on behalf of the French government, but in . 
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name of the Church.’ This was enough- for me — and, 
partially through my persuasion, for the other. The gov- 
ernment was one thing. But the cur6 and the Church 
were infallible and trustworthy. So, with other convicts, I 
volunteered for service.” 

To Randall, this was incredible. “Monsieur Lebrun, are 
you telling me that the Devil’s Island penal colony had a 
special unit that was sent back to France to fight the 
Germans?” 

“Exactly.’’ 

“But why haven’t I ever read about it in any history 
book?” 

“You will understand in a, moment why it is hot widely 
reported,” said Lebrun. He massaged his thigh, where the 
stump fitted into his artificial leg, Randall supposed, and 
he started speaking again. “Inspired by our cur6, we 
signed up. as infantrymen. We. sailed from French Guiana, 
and in July 1915 we disembarked in Marseilles, and 
touched the soil of our beloved France once more. Our 
regiment was formed. Our ofiSicers were our guards from' 
Devil’s Island. We had all the privileges of soldiers, save 
one. We were .never permitted a leave while in the army. 
■We were called the Devil’s Island Expeditionary Force, 

der the leadership of none other than General Henri 
etain.” 

“Were you sent into actual combat?" 

“Directly into combat, into the trench warfare in Flan- 
ders. We remained on the front lines, without relief, for 
three years. It was wretched and bloody beyond imagin- 
ing. Casualties climbed, but it was better than what we 
had left behind, and, inspired by the freedom my priest had 
guaranteed us, we stayed on and fought like tigers. Be- 
cause we were in the vanguard, and never given relief, 
two thirds , of our eighteen hundred men died in battle. 
Those of us who survived fought on. Six months before 
the end, my left limb was shattered by shrapnel from a 
German artillery explosion. The leg was amputated, but 
I was saved. It was a big price to pay for iheedom, but 
when I woke up in the military hospital I decided it had 
been worth the cost. By the time I had healed, and learned 
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to walk with a primitive artifidal leg of wood Ae Ar^ 
stice came and then peace, and the war was ended I w^ 
a young man. My new life was about to begin. Witb_ six 
hundred other survivors of our Devil’s Island Expedition- 
ary Force, I celebrated the ride back to Paris, where we 
were to wait for our proclamation of amnesty. Upon our 
arrival, we were marched to Sante Prison, The prison stay 
was unexpected, and I sent for my cure — ^Pere Paquin 
had been an army chaplain at a command post behind 
the lines— and I asked him what was happening. He 
blessed me and thanked me for my sacrifice, even em- 
braced me like a son, and assured me in the name of the 
Saviour that Sante Prison was only temporary quarters be- 
fore our release and that our freedom would be granted 
within the week. I was so relieved that I wept with joy. 
A ..week passed, and suddenly one morning our old Cor- 
sican guards from French Guiana, reinforced by countless 
new guards, with rifles and bayonets unsheathed, tramped 
into Sant6 Prison, surrounded us, herded us into trains, 
and transported us to Marseilles. There, we were thrown 
prison clothes and we were informed that, for reasons of 
national security, we must aU be returned to le bagne, 
the convict settlement in Guiana, to serve out our sen- 
tences. It was impossible to riot. There were too many 
guns at our heads. I had a glimpse of Father Paquin. I 
cried out to him. He offered no sympathy. He only 
shrugged. And I remember the last thing I did before 
we were marched aboard the convict ship. I shook my 
fist at him and I shouted, ‘Fumier et ordwre— garbac^e 
^d manure — on the Churchl Merde on Christ' I wfil 
have my vengeance!’ ” 

peS’^ ^ disbelief. “That actually hap- 

in happened. It is recorded today 

S S ^stry of Justice or the Ministrv 
of National Defense in Paris. And so back we wem tr. ^ 

hard labor, the beatmgs, the brutality of Devil’s Isl3’.n^ 
Guiana. But this time I had a better reall In f ^ 
« Here is ao sttoager mofeaSr a tkS 
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than revenge. I would have revenge. Against the heartless 
government? Against the lying, double-crossing clergy- 
man? No, I would have my revenge against all the deceit 
of religion — truly the enemy of life — the drug, the opium 
that oppresses — with its false prattiings about a kindly 
Saviour. My faith was as shattered and crippled as my 
body. And it was whUe still on the convict ship that disem- 
barked us at St. Laurent-du-Maroni that I conceived my 
masterstroke — the coup de grace against all Christ-sales- 
men — my deception that would even the score with the 
Church hierarchy for its deception against me. I con- 
ceived, in its rudimentary form, the Gospel According to 
James and the Petronius Parchment. From 1918, when I 
was returned to the Guiana penal colony, until 1953, 
when the colony was shut down and abandoned by the 
French Committee of Liquidation because of the bad rep- 
utation the conditions there were giving France around 
the world, I made the careful preparations for ray coup.” 

Horrified and enthralled, yet his feelings overlaid with 
sympathy, Randall continued to hear the old man out. 

An exemplary prisoner, Lebrun had been given more 
latitude than the others. By carving coconuts and novelty 
- uinkets and preparing gift scrolls for sale in Cayenne, by 
■' ^certain amount of thievery, by forging medieval manu- 
Ipts (mailed to Paris by a cooperative guard who took 
thirty-percent commission), which were sold to dealers 
through his criminal contacts, Lebrun acquired the money 
to pay for additional research books on religion. He was 
also able to buy materials to counterfeit banknotes, which 
in turn were peddled at discount prices and gave him in- 
come to obtain stUl more costly religious books to research 
his project. 

During the thirty-five years of his second incarceration, 
Lebrun had made himself into an expert on Jesus, on 
New Testament lore, on Aramaic and Greek, on papyrus 
and parchment. In 1949, because of his good record, his 
status was changed from relegui — lifer — to liberi — free- 
man, one who no longer need stay in the prison itself 
but who must remain in the vicinity -of the penal colony. 
Exchanging his striped prison garb for the coarse dark 
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Making his home in Paris once more, Lebrun resunn.a 

his underground counterfeiting of banknotes and hrs tOi^* 
ing of passports, to get hold of money for sustenance anu 
for the expensive materials required to perpetrate Ms Irag- 
planned hoax. When he was ready, he turned his bac^^ cn 
France forever. After smuggling a trunk crammed wiin a 
forger’s materials into Italy, he followed it, found quarters 
in Rome, and began to create his awesome biblical icrg- 
ery. 

“But how could you- even begin to dream of iccliug 
the scholars and theologians?” Randall wanted to kna~. 
'T can see where you might learn enough Greek, bur Tve 
been told Aramaic is a real brain twister, besides being art 
extmct language — ” 

“Not quite extinct,” said Lebrun with a smile, ‘iA. 
present-day form is still spoken by Moslems and Ctfs- 
tic^ in a border area of Kurdistan. As for Aramat-r; 
being, as you put it, a brain twister— it is, it was, bun : 
gave over four decades of my life to studjing it, far mcr: 
time than I ever devoted to leamina the lefinemenzs c 
my native French. I studied scholarly jonmals in phild 
ogy, etymology, linguistics, which published the tecim; 
cM papers written by the foremost authorities froi 
Simopetra’s Abbot Petropoulos to Dr. Jegries o? Oxfo^ 

ZZ ■ by Franz Rosenthal, wMc^ 

important, I obtained ai 
tZ mproduction~and copied out by hand h^ 
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lestament of Lev,, the Apocrypha of Genesis, all 
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which exist today. A difficult language, it is true, but 
v/ith application !• mastered it” 

Impressed, Randall wanted to know more. “Monsieur 
Lebrun, it’s the authenticity of the papyrus that puzzles 
me the most. How could you possibly manufacture 
papyrus that would pass our complicated scientific tests?” 

“By not attempting to manufacture it,” said Lebrun 
simply. “To try to reproduce ancient paper would have 
been foolhardy. Actually, the papyrus, the parchment also, 
they were the least difficult elements of the forgery. The 
most dangerous, perhaps, but the easiest. As you know, 
Mr. Randall, I had been not only a counterfeiter but also 
a thief. My friends in the underworld were criminals and 
thieves. Together, over a period of two years, we acquired 
my ancient writing materials. Through my, studies, I 
knew the location of every catalogued first-century scroll 
and codex, as wcU as the as yet uncatalogued finds. I 
knew the public and private museums and libraries where 
these were stored or displayed, and I knew the private 
millionaire collectors as well. Many scrolls are blank at 
the beginning or at the end, while many codices have 
unused leaves, and I stole these.” 

' The audacity of the man was amazing to Randall. “Can 
' u be specific? I mean, which collections — where?” 

Lebrun shook his head. “I prefer not to recite to you 
/•the exact sites from which I liberated papyrus and vel- 
lum, but I do not mind telling you of a number of collec- 
tions we — uh — surveyed, and some of these were among 
the ones we eventually visited again with more serious 
intentions. We called upon the Vatican Library and the 
Turino Museum in Italy, the Bibliotheque Nationaie in 
France, the Ocsterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Aus- 
tria, the Bodmer Library near Geneva in Switzerland, and 
numerous repositories in Great Britain. Among the latter 
were the Beatty Collection in Dublin, the Rylands Li- 
brary in Manchester, and the British Museum in London.” 

“You actually committed thefts in those places?” 

Lebrun preened himself. “Yes, we did, in some of 
them, not in all — because all did not possess papyri and 
parchments dating exactly to the first century. The British 
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Museum was particularly fruitful. A most tantalizing source, 
the museum, offering as it did a first-century papyrus 
roU with blank areas, a Samaria papyrus with a fair por- 
tion of it blank. Best of all, a great amount of the Brit- 
ish Museum’s papyri, again with batches of them blank, 
was imorganized and imcatalogued, due to lack of per- 
sonnel and maintenance funds, and therefore they were 
relatively unsecured. Then, of course, there was a treasure 
trove in my native Paris, in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
The Bibliotheque Nationale has hoarded many thousands 
of these manuscripts in storage, untranslated, unpublished, 
uncatalogued. What a pity, such a waste. So I availed 
myself of a few of the blank first-centmy parchment 
leaves and put them to good use. You understand me, 
monsieur?” 

“I certainly do,” said RandalL “But how in heaven’s 
name did you pull it off?” 

“By going ahead and doing it,” said Lebrun ingenuously. 
“By proceeding boldly but with care. Some museums I 
entered well before dawn, and others I hid in until after 
closing time. In either case, once I had dismantled the 
alarm systems, I performed the robberies myself. For 
heavily protected museums, I used more practiced col- 
leagues whom I paid well. In two instances, I negotiated. 
Those poor museum and library guards are pitifully un- 
derpaicC you know. Some have families, many mouths to 
feed. Modest bribes open many doors. No, ^'Ir. Randall, 
the small amoimt of papyrus and parchment that I re- 
quired was not hard to come by. And mind you, all 
pieces were authentic, the parchments no earlier than 5 
B.c. and the papyri no later than 90 a.d. For the ink, I 
used a formula used from 30 a.d. through 62 A.D., which 
I reproduced with a special aging ingredient added to 
lampblack and vegetable gmn, the very ink employed by 
&st-century scribes.” 

“But the contents of your Petronius report and your 
James gospel,” said Randall. “How could you dare invent 
what you did? How could you possibly imagine tw'o such 
documents would be acceptable to the most learned theo- 
logians and scholars in the world?” 
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Lebnin’s mouth formed a toothy grin. “First, becaus 
there was a desperate need for two such documents. Ther 
were those in religion, greedy for money or power, wh 
wanted such a find to be made. The religious leader 
were ready for it. They desired it. The climate and time 
were ripe for a resurrected Jesus. Also, because not on 
idea or action I set down in the name of Petronius am 
James was fully invented by me. Nearly everytMng 
used had been suggested at least once by Church father 
or historians or other early gospel writers in the year 
following the first century. Everything was there, molder 
ing and' neglected or completely ignored, except hy latter 
day theorists.”- 

. “What was there?” Randall demanded. “Can you givi 
me some examples? Let’s take the Petronius Parchment 
Was there actuEdly a person named Petronius?” 

“The Lost Gospel of Peter says there was.” 

“The Lost Gospel of Peter? I never heard of it.” 

“It exists,” said Lebrun. “It was found in an ancien 
grave near the town of Akhmim on the Upper Nile ii 
•.Egypt during 1886 by French 'archeologists. The Petei 
^ ospel is a parchment codex that was written near 13( 
.A.D. It differs from the canonical gospels in twenty-nint 
' ways. It says Herod — not the Jews, not Pilate, but Heroc 
— ^Nvas responsible for the execution of Jesus. It also say: 
the captain heading one hundred soldiers in charge ol 
Jesus was named Petronius.” 

“I’ll be damned,” said Randall. “You mean the Petei 
gospel is for real?” 

“Not only is it real, but Justin Martyr — who became a 
Christian convert in 130 a.d. — tells us that in its day, 
when .it was being read, the Peter gospel was more re- 
spected than today’s four gospels. Yet when the New 
Testament was assembled in the fourth century, the Petei 
gospel was not admitted, was cast aside, relegated to tlie 
Apocrypha — that is, the writings of doubtful authority.” 

“Okay,” said Randall. “In your Petronius Parchment, 
you have Jesus tried as a subversive and a rebel who 
considers himself above the current Caesar. What made 
you think that would be swallowed?” 
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“Because many of the Bible scholars on earth be- 
lieve it to be true,” replied Lebrun. “I need only quote 
to you from that challenging but iconoclastic work. The 
Nazar ene Gospel Restored by Graves and Podro: ‘There 
is no doubt that Jesus was anointed and crowned King of 
Israel; but the Gospel editors did their best to conceal 
this for political reasons.’ ” 

“And your forgery of the Gospel According to James,” 
said Randall. “The various sayings you attribute to Jesus. 
Fact or fiction?” 

Lebrun’s eyes glistened behind his steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles. “Let us put it this way, monsieur — fact was the 
basis for my fiction. The Lo^, the Sayings of the Lord, 
presented very few problems. Once more I consulted the 
Apocrypha, the ancient documents of questionable accu- 
racy. Let us take, as an example, one ancient document 
that was excavated — the Epistula Jacobi Apocrypha — the 
Apocryphon of James, a collection of remarks attributed 
to Jesus. I borrowed some of them, merely revising or im- 
proving upon them. In the Apocryphon, when Jesus 
takes leave of James, it reads, ‘After He had said this He 
departed. But we knelt down, and I and Peter, we gave 
thanks and sent up our hearts toward the heavens.” In 
the Revised Version According to Lebrun, I put it, ‘And 
he bade us remain, and blessed us, and with his staff in 
hand he went off and disappeared in the mist and the 
darkness. Then we knelt down and gave thanks and lifted 
up our hearts to the heavens.’ ” 

Self-satisfied, Lebrun squinted at Randall, awaiting 
his reaction. 

Once more, Randall shook his head at the audacity of 
it, and gave a grudging approval. “I see what you mean,” 
he said. “Fact serving fiction. I’d like to know more. What 
about James’s description of Jesus? Didn’t you expect that 
this Jesus, with narrow eyes, elongated nose, face disfigured 
by scars and blemishes — didn’t you expect this to meet 
resistance?” -- 

“No. Again, there were ancient hints o' iving an 
unattractive appearance. Clement of A ' when 
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chastising followers preoccupied with good looks, re- 
minded them that Jesus was ‘ugly of cormtenance.’ Andrew 
of Crete wrote that Jesus had ‘eyebrows which meet.’ Cyril 
of Alexandria recorded that Christ possessed ‘a very ugly 
countenance,’ but added that ‘compared to the glory of 
the divinity, the flesh is of no worth.’ It was enough for 
me to go by.” 

“But what did you have to go by to justify your writing 
that Jesus survived the Cross?” 

“There is a long tradition that Jesus did not die when 
He was crucified. Ignatius, who became bishop of An- 
tioch in Syria during 69 A.D., stated that Jesus was ‘in 
the flesh’ after His Resurrection. According to Irenacus, 
the respected Papias — who was the bishop of Hierapolis 
— personally knew the disciple John, and this Papias 
stated that Jesus did not die until He 'was fifty. The 
Rosicrucians have always claimed that they possess an- 
cient documents proving Jesus escaped death on the Cross 
in Jerusalem.' A Rosicrucian historian wrote, ‘When they 
entered the tomb, they fo'und Jesus resting easily, and 
rapidly regaining strength and vitality.’ These sources also 
. state that the Essene sect hid Jesus. Incidentally, Essene 
eans.not only ‘holy one’ but also ‘healer.’ An Essene 
ay well have healed Jesus. That was the contention of 
' Karl F. Bahrdt and Karl H. Venturini, who wrote a life 
of Jesus in the late 1700’s. They theorized that the 
Essenes had staged Christ’s miracles, staged the Resurrec- 
tion, and that He was removed from the Cross not dead 
but merely unconscious, and was revived by an Essene 
healer or physician.” 

“And this business of bringing Jesus to Rome?” 
prodded Randall. 

“Rome,” said Lebrun, repeating the word lovingly. 
“My greatest risk, but why not? The Jewish-Pharisees of 
the second century strongly believed that the Messiah 
would appear in Rome. Peter saw Jesus in the flesh on 
the road to Rome. The Roman historian, Suetonius, 
blamed Christ for creating disorders in' Rome, hi fact, 
there is a tradidou which reports James as telling his 
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“To have secreted my handiwork in some cave in h 
rael or Jordan, or in some storage room in a monaster 
in Egypt, would have been easier, more logical. Mo; 
major tods have been made in those dry areas. But Osti 
Andca — dreadful. One could not imagine a more unlikel 
place for papyrus to survive nineteen to twenty cen 
turies. There was the water problem. Ostia’s elevation wa 
so low in ancient days that it was seasonally flooded b; 
waters &om the Tiber. No papyrus or parchment couli 
be expected to have endured this recurrent flooding. Thei 
I had to grapple with another historic fact. In the secon( 
centtiry, Hadrian Caesar demolished Ostia and rebuilt i 
a meter higher in elevation to neutralize the flooding. ' 
overcame the problem by deciding to encase the manu 
scripts in a stone block.” 

“Wouldn’t that be suspect at once?” 

“Not in the least,” said Lebrun. “I knew that manj 
wealthy merchants once lived in villas on the coast neai 
Ostia Antica — and if one of these merchants, a Jew se- 
cretly turned Christian, had wanted to preserve valuahh 
manuscripts brought in from the colony of Palestine, 
he would have done it in just this manner.” 

\ “So to preserve them you used an ancient stone-block?" 

“Not easy,” said Lebrun. “All stone in Italy does not 
, rotect against water. I experimented with many. Tufa 
stone is common but proved too porous. Clay, which 
might do in the Dead Sea climate, was too fragile for a 
seaport area like Ostia. Even marble breaks down undei 
water. I finally settled upon one of the twenty-five varieties 
of gray granite, a durable granite, one without feldspar 
which swells and exfoliates in groundwater. I got a 
chunk of this ancient granite, and squared it up to re- 
semble a base stone that could have supported some 
ancient statuary. I sawed the granite block in half and 
chiseled it put. Then I wrapped the James gospel papyri 
and the Petronius Parchment in oiled sUks, stuffed them 
inside a pottery jar, sealed the jar, and placed the jar 
inside the hoUowed-out granite block. That done, I re- 
joined the two halves of the granite block, sealed it with 
pitch, aged it further, and buried it in an unexcavated 
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area where there were thought to be second- and possibly 
first-century ruins below the ground. I waited several years 
for the buried stone to become one with the soil and over- 
growth. Then I approached Professor Monti with a frag- 
ment I had held out, and I pretended it had been dis- 
covered in another jar in that area. Once I had Monti on 
my side, I never worried again.” 

It was diabolical, the whole thing, Randall decided. To 
have undertaken it, this old man was either crazy or a per- 
verted genius. That is, if he had undertaken it at aU, 
and was not fantasizing. “And now you are ready to 
expose your hoax of the Gospel of James and the Petro- 
nius Parchment to the world?” 

“I am ready.” 

“You’ve tried to expose it once or twice before, I be- 
lieve you said.” 

“Yes. Last year I met with Monti, because I needed 
money. I threatened to make the forgery known, if he 
did not give me additional money, which I deserved. Of 
course, I confess, had he given me the money, I would 
have kept my word for only a short time, that is, sup- 
pressed the forgery for a while. But I would have held 
on to part of my evidence so that later I could make the 
hoax public. Because, money or no money, I could never 
let the church escape my revenge. Then, more recently, I 
entered into negotiations with another interested party, 
but I withdrew when I realized this party was acting on 
behalf of the church itself, which wants to acquire my 
expose and suppress it to save their faith and their fake 
Bible.” 

“You are prepared to sell it to me if I expose the 
whole story?” 

“I am, for the proper monetary consideration,” said Le- 
brun with delicacy. 

“What do you regard as a proper monetary' coas^cera- 
tion?” asked Randall, adding hastily, “That is, aiicyr-cg -cr 
the fact that I am a mere individual and not a ^ 

Lebrun finished the last of his drink. “I 

sonable. If it is in American dollars — ” 

“In American dollars.” 
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“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

“That’s a lot of money.” 

“It can be made in two payments,” said Lebrun. “After 
all, what I give you will make you rich and famous.” . 

“What win you give me in return for the money?” 

“Proof,” said Lebnm, “incontrovertible and xmimpeach- 
able proof of my forgery.” 

“What is this proof?? 

“First a papyrus fragment that fits into the lacuna, the 
gap or hole in Papyrus Number 3 that you referred to 
in the Doney. This fragment bears the missing section 
Monti recited to you, the one where James lists the 
brethren of Jesus and himself. It is irregularly shaped, 
and measures roughly 6.5 by 9.2 centimeters in size — 
by 3% inches — and did fit perfectly into the hole in 
the so-called original.” 

“But the experts may say it is authentic, as real and 
authentic as the rest of the papyrus in Amsterdam.” 

Lebnm offered up a malicious, supercilious smile, 
had long ago anticipated that possibility, Mr. Randall. This 
fragment I kept back bears in its pressed pith, drawn 
with invisible ink right over the text that can be seen, 
half of a speared fish. The other half is on your Papyrus 
Nmnber 3. The fragment I kept back also bears my OOT 
' contemporary signature, and a sentence in my hand saying 
^ this is a forgery. No, you would not be able to bring out 
' the invisible ink by any c hildish method — ^it is not written 
in milk to become legible when held over heat. No, 
nothing like that. The ink is based on a formula used by 
Locusta — ” 

“By whom?” Randall interrupted. 

“You have not heard of Locusta? She was Emperor 
Nero’s oflScial poisoner shortly after the time I arranged 
for Jesus to be driven out of Rome. Locusta taught pupils 
her poison recipes, and experimented with her concoc- 
tions on human slaves. Under orders from Nero’s mother, 
Locusta administered poison in a mushroom stew to the 
Emperor Qaudius. She is said to have killed ten 
thousand people. Naturally, she often had to communicate 
with Nero in secret. So she became adept at devising hi' 
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visible inks. I came across one of her more sophisticated 
and little-known formulas.” 

“Can you teU me what it is?” 

Lebrun hesitated a split second, then bared his dis- 
colored dentures. “I vriH tell von nine tenths of her 
formula, and supply the remaining tenth when we con- 
clude our deal. .A.rrjally, Locusta derived her formula 
from the wii±ag? ei cne Philon of B\-z3nnum, a Greek 
scientist lie hah ir-enred. around 146 3.C., an invisible 
ink made np m gahrmnnic add extracted from gall nuts. 
If you wrote whh ±a: mit what yon wrote could not be 
seen. To make what had been written visible, you applied 
a solution of what is now called copper sulfate mixed 
with one other ingredient. Very esoteric. You shall knew 
the entire formula, and be able to bring out my invisirle 
name and writing and drawing on the papyrus and ct- 
prove the authenticity of the entire James gospel For nty 
delivery of this formula and the missing fragment Tve 
Just described, I will expect the first half of the twemj- 
thousand-doUar payment If you are satisfied, I 7?0 thin 
give you the remainirg and most conclusive evidence ci 
my forgery in return for yonr second payment” 

“What will that be?” 


Lebrun continued to 
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items be enough to satisfy you that the International New 
Testament is based on a forgery?” 

“Yes,” said Randall. He could feel the goose pimples 
creeping up the flesh of his arms. “Yes, that would do it. 
When can you deliver this evidence?” 

“When would you like it?” 

“Tonight,” said Randall. “Right now.” 

“No, I couldn’t possibly — 

“Tomorrow, then.” 

Lebrun still seemed doubtful. “Not tomorrow, either. 
I have naturally secreted the two items. I hid them last 
year after my final visit with Monti. Very recently, I al- 
most removed them from their hiding place for an 
interested buyer — ^but then, because I had certain misgiv- 
ings about the buyer, I decided to delay producing the 
evidence imtil I had a second meeting with him, in order 
to reassure myself of hfa intentions. My rnisgivings proved 
justified. So you see, Mr. Randall, my "proofs of forgery 
remain where I concealed them over a year ago. As a 
result — caimot explain further-r-retrieving the items, for 
you will take a little time. They are outside Rome— not 
far, but still I would need most of tomorrow to recover 
them.” 

Wondering what it was about the hiding place that 
complicated the delivery of the evidence, Randall de- 
cided not to press for an explanation. “Very well,” he 
said. “If you can’t make it tomorrow, then the next day 
win do. Let’s say the day after tomorrow. Monday.” 

“Yes,” said Lebrun. “I can deliver what you want the 
day after tomorrow.” 

‘Tell me where you live. FU be there.” 

“No,” said Lebrun. He came slowly to his feet “No, 
that would not be wise. We will meet in Doney’s cafd at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. We will make our ex- 
change. If you wish, we will then come here to your 
room to see that you are satisfied,” 

Randall stood up, “Okay, Doney’s cafd, Monday at 
five.” 

As they walked to the door, Lebrun cast him a sidelong 
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glance. “You mil not be disappointed, tins I promise you. 
Au revoir, my friend. It is a happy day.” 

Watchiiig Lebrun limp toward the elevator, Randall 
wondered why he himself was anything but happy on this 
happy day. 

. Then, observing the forger enter the elevator, he knew. 

Faith had fled. 

There was one task left, one uncomfortable obh'gatory 
scene to be played, before Randall began his forty-eight- 
hour vigil. 

There was a Ipng-distance telephone call to be made. 

Now he made it to the Grand Hotel Kxasnapolsky in 
Amsterdam, person-to-person, to George L. Wheeler. 

Wheeler was still in his office at Resurrection Two, and 
his secretary quickly put him on the line. 

“Steve?” Wheeler barked. 

“Hello, George. I thought I’d—” 

“Where in the hell are you this tune?” Wheeler inter- 
rupted. “Did I hear my secretary say — ?” 

“I’m in Rome. Let me explain.” 

“In Rome?” Wheeler exploded. “Goddammit. In Rome? 
Why aren’t you here at your desk? Didn’t I make it clear 
to you everyone’s got to buckle down, work twenty-four 
hours a day, to get ready for the press conference at the 
royal palace next Friday? I was sore enough when Naomi 
told me you’d skipped out of town yesterday on some 
research. I expected you back last night — ” 

“I intended to be back yesterday,” Randall cut in. “But 
something important has come up — ’’ 

“There is only one thin g important, and that’s that you 
haul your ass back here and get on with your job, once 
and for all. We’ve got to be ready for the announce- 
ment — 

“George, listen to me,” Randall implored. “There may 
be no announcement. I’m sine you won’t want to hear 
this, but you’ll be grateful to me in the end. I think you’d 
better postpone the announcement — maybe 'ffie whole 
publication of the International New Testame” 

There was an interval of shocked silen - -3 Am- 
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sterdam end, and finally Wheeler’s voice came gratini 
back. “What in God’s name are you talking about?” 

Randall girded himself. It was going to be rough. Bu 
he had to spill out every nasty detail. There was n( 
choice. “George,” he said, “you can’t publish that Bible 
I’ve learned the truth about it. Professor Monti’s discovei^ 
— the Petronius Parchment — the Gospel According tc 
James — they are outright forgeries.” 

Once more the dead silence. Then Wheeler’s flat state 
ment, hard and low. “You’re crazy.” 

“This moment, I wish I were. Believe me. I’m not 
Pve found the forger. I’ve spoken to . him. He has thf 
proofi Now will you hear me out?” 

“You’re wasting your time and mine.” Wheeler’s tont 
was irate. “Go ahead, if it makes you feel better.” 

Randall wanted to say it did not make him feel bet- 
ter. It made him feel lousy. But this was no time to bothei 
with his feelings. This was the critical moment to make 
the publisher face up to the facts. 

“Okay,” said Randall grimly. “Here’s what I came 
across in Rome.” 

He went on relentlessly. He told about coming to Rome 
and forcing Angela to take him to her father. He told 
Wheeler where he had found Professor Monti. He told 
him how he had found Monti, of the archeologist’s mental 
condition, of the subsequent conversation with Dr. Ven- 
turi. Next, Randall spoke of Dominee de Vroome, of the 
Dutch clergyman’s lying in wait for him at the Hotel 
Excelsior, and of the meeting in de Vroome’s suite. He 
repeated concisely what he had heard from de VroomC: 
no details, not even the name of the forger or a mentiot 
of the forger’s confession to Plummer, only the bare facU 
of a forger’s contacting Plummer from Rome, and of theii 
rendezvous in Paris, when Plummer and the forger had 
bargained over the evidence of the hoax. 

Here, George L. Wheeler stopped him. “So it was dv 
Vroome — de Vroome and Plummer — ^who came up witi 
a convenient forger,” said Wheeler furiously. “And yoi 
fell for it? I should have known they’d try anything at thi 
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nirnite. So they’ve hired a forger to try to sabotage 


^0, George,” Randall protested, “it’s not like that at 

;VjlI you please listen to me?” 

,e went on quickly. He expired how Plummer had 
I to see the forger in Rome, to acquire the evidence 
loax, and how the forger had been frightened away 
he unexpected sight of Dominee de Vroome. 

‘That’s when I decided to make an attempt to find out 
ether there really was a forger,” Randall went on, 
id if there was, to locate him, and hear firsthand what 


had to say.” _ . .j « 

Randall recounted how he had hit upon the idea of 
lamining Monti’s papers, and had come upon the date 
id place of the appointment with the forger a year and 
VO months ago. He told how he had gone to Doney s 
afe, and how he had come face, to face with the forger. 

“George, the forger left my hotel room just a half hour 
igo,” Randall said. “He’s a French expatriate who went 
by the name of Robert Lebrun in Paris, but who took an 
Italian name, the name of Enrico Toti, here in Rome. 
He’s an elderly man, over eighty, and he’s devoted most 
of his life to creating the James papyri and the Petronius 
document. Do you want to hear how he did it?” 

Randall gave the publisher no time to reply. He plunged 
into the story of Robert Lebrun. But not all of it, 
not now. Instinctively, Randall had decided to withhold 
the information about Lebrun’s upbringing, his youth, his 
criminal activity in Paris, his arrests, his deportation to the 
French Guiana penal colony, his disillusionment with the 
^ Church, even his obsession to revenge himself on the 
■ . world’s religious community. That bad character materia], 
•• __RandaIl discerned, would merely reinforce Wheeler’s re- 
ii-'. fusal to suffer the essential facts. 






Randall stayed with the essential facts. 

Revealing how Lebrun, motivated by some unexplam 
Church, had made himself fnto 

ades Lebrun had spent preparing his foolproof forge) 



i 
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Then Randall spoke of the manner in which Lebrun had 
arranged for Professor Monti to make his discovery. 

‘Tm sorry to have to bring this to you, George,” Ran- 
dall concluded with compassion, realizing that the pub- 
lisher must be in a nearly suicide state. “But I knew 
you and Dr. Deichhardt and the others would want the 
truth.” 

He waited for Wheeler’s response. There was none. 
The line from Amsterdam to Rome was mute. 

“George,” said Randall, “what are you going to do?” 

Wheeler’s voice came cracking over the line. It was 
savage in its intensity. “I know what I should do. I should 
fire you, just as I should have fired you before.” He 
paused. “I should fire you here and now for being the 
goddam fool you are. But I won’t. Time is too short. We 
need you. As for the rest of that bull, you’ll come to your 
senses fast, once you realize how de Vroome has taken 
you in.” 

The captain going down with his sinking ship, Randall 
thought. It was the last thin g he had expected. “George, 
didn’t you hear me? Despite what you’ve got at stake, 
isn’t it clear to you that the whole thing is a hoax — a hoax 
pulled oS by a warped genius? I know what a loss it wUl 
'‘be for you to jettison the whole project. But think of 

e loss of credibility and cash if you bring out the Bible, 

d it is exposed after publication.” 

“There’s nothing to expose, you fool! De Vroome staged 
the whole thing to win you over, to use you to panic us, 
cause dissension among us.” 

“Go to de Vroome. He’ll confirm it.” 

“I wouldn’t dignify that bastard’s duplicity. You’ve 
been taken in by a trick — a vicious lie. Be man enough to 
admit it, and screw your head on right, and come back 
to your job while we’re still in a charitable mood.” 

Randall tried to hold his temper. “You really don’t 
believe it?” 

“I don’t believe one iota of it. Some psychopathic liar 
in the pay of de Vroome — ^you expect me to believe him?” 

“Okay, you don’t have to,” said Randall, fighting to 
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,n his tone reasonable, ^;‘you don’t have to, tmtii 

/e the proof to show you.’ 

‘SS^delivering the e^ddence of bis 
. day after tomorrow — ^Monday afternoon a y 

if Wheeler had not heard this. Suddenly, be 
IS speaking again, his rage repressed, his tactics r^iiccL 
e was addressing Randall in a tone that was almost coii- 
liatory, in a maimer that a father might use when nL_i_- 
chidtog an enant son. 

“Let me tell you something, Steve. I’m a Gcd-xea^ing 
lan, you know that. I’ve accepted Jesus as my petsanal 
aviour. I think a lot about Our Lord and what He ctm 
lo for us. Yet, I have always felt, in my heart, that if 
esus Quist returned to earth again, as He has now by 
he grace and miracle of His brother's gospel, there would 
always be someone lurking to betray Our Lord a second 
time for another thirty pieces of silver. Tnis Robert L-s- 
brun, he’s a sick Christ-hater, that’s tvhat he is. If Cnrist 
sat with us, He would be inspired to say once more, ’One 
of you shall betray me,’ and when asked who this mighi 
be. Our Lord would say again. He it Is, to whom I -haH 
give a sop, when I have dipped iL’ And Christ would 
dip the sop and hand it to your Robert Lebrun — and 
perhaps to de Vroome and you as welL” 

It was weird, Randall thought, hearinz Cnrisrs nerfer- 
mance and words at the Lasf Supper bekz reenacted by 
an American businessman Bible publisher on a los^-dls- 
tance call from Amsterdam. ^ 

“Steve, take my advice,” feeler was continuing, 
dont be part of that cheap betrayal The real Christ Is 
us. Let Him live. Don’t letUbrun be Ifctwen' 
Ueth-cenmry kdas. And you, Steve, don’t be His Pilate 
tmth-whe; we havl Z 

■ -0.^- 0. .ie 
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on our side. And you, what have you got? The cock-anc 
bull story of a demented ex-convict out to assassinat 
God and His Son. Think about that, Steve.” 

The phone banged in Randall’s ear, and then he did a 
Iiis employer had instructed Mm. He thought about it 

And what he thought about was almost the last thin 
Wheeler had said. And you, what have you got? Th 
cock-and-bull story of a demented ex-convict . . . . 

Ex-convict. 

How did Wheeler know that Robert Lebrun had ono 
been a convict? Randall had been careful, very careful, no 
to mention it, not to speak a word about Lebrun’s past. 

Yet, Wheeler knew that Robert Lebrun was an ex 
convict. 

It was strangely ominous, and Randall sMvered, anc 
for a moment, that moment, he felt a foreboding foj 
what was not known and could therefore be evil. 



It was tATE Monday afternoon, at last, a warm day, not 
hot, the sun already low, and StS^n Randall sat m 
Donees cafe on the Via Veneto waiting for Robert Lebrun, 

■ Absently, he toyed with the untouched glass of Cam- 
pari on the table before him, and his head continued to 
turn from left to right and from right to left, as if he 
were at a tennis match, as he mspected the ceaseless flovj 
of pedestrians coming and going on the sidewalk betweei 
the rows of tables. 

It was tiring, being so intensely expectant, and he told 
himself that Lebrun would be here when he had promised 
to be here, and he tried to relax. He massaged the back 
of his neck, the muscles as tight as wire cables, and be 
gave himself the brief luxury of aHowlug his mind to 
wander. 

The marking of time, from his parting vrith Lebrun on 
Saturday evening, until this hour of their reunion on this 
late Monday afternoon, might have been nnendurable, had 
not Randall driven himself to cccuny almast every hanx 
with work He had not worked on Saturday ft wax 
true. After Lebrun’s departure, but estcdaly after the 
conflict with George L. V/heeI=r on thn telephone, be bad 
been too agitated to do anything 
had eaten a snack in his room, “and pondcrnd rbe bite- 
diate future. What if — deanxte V'/hcelerii mccketv v bie 
possibility of forgery— Lebrun did delnsr aheebne trnrb 
of forgery? What would be Randallb nexr Key"" ^ 

, go to Wheeler and Defchhardt and ±e 

and lay it out for them, and savsK'-v'--- 

would no longer be able to deny?' Cb die'y-ier ham 
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what if they willfully rejected the truth? What then? It 
was unlikely that they would ignore any real evidence 
of forgery, but if they did? 

There were other alternatives, and these Randall had 
pondered over and seen as possibilities. The only thing he 
had been unable to see was what there would be in this 
for him, except the satisfaction of having uncovered the 
truth. A -bleak satisfaction, this prospect of truth accom- 
panied by the destruction of his revived faith, but bleak 
or no, it would somehow give his inner being a new di- 
mension. 

Yesterday, the entire day and most of the evening, he 
had actually worked at his job. He was still on the payroll 
of Resurrection Two, and he felt it his duty to make his 
expected contribution.' But it was slow going, slogging 
enforced labor, the collating of research and the writing 
of press releases extoUing the miracle of the International 
New Testament. It was dreary because it was prepara- 
tion for glorifying what he now regarded as a lost cause, 
a fake that would never see the light of day. 

Also, off and on yesterday, he had been on the tele- 
phone to Amsterdam, a half-dozen times at least, col- 
laborating with his public relations staff. Oh, they were 
' all there on Sunday, dedicated and beavering, O’Neal, 

exander, Taylor, and de Boer. They had read him 

eir releases, and he had offered suggestions, corrections, 
'and given them last-minute directions. In turn, he had 
dictated to them his own releases for final editing and 
mimeographing. 

At one point, Jessica Taylor had told him, almost as a 
casual aside, that Angela Monti had returned from Rome, 
checked in, been surprised he was not there, and had 
made inquiries about Mm. Hearing tins, Randall had asked 
Jessica to let Angela know that he was still in Rome, 
some appointments, some interviews, but that he would be 
back by Tuesday. Anything more to teU her? No, nothing 
more, except to go on manning her desk and attending 
to his telephone. 

Unlike Wheeler, not one member of Ms staff had asked 
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1 ^ v?hat in the hell he was doing in Rome at a busy 
tlimgs, yesteiday. The first, vital; the second. 

He had telephoned his attorney, 

Cra^ord, awakened him in ins apartment m New York, 

^dtrdered him to call the bank 
and USB his power of attorney to transmit $20 000 to Ran 
dall in Rome. And to see that it was available m Amer- 
ican dollars and in cash. 

The crucial thing — crucial only bwause Wheeler had 
unnerved him about Lebrun’s veracity, or lack of it— 
was to be more certain about the ex~couvict he would b£ 
dealing with shordy. An old friend of Randall’s— the: 
had broken into the publicity field together-r-had long ag' 
^ven np public relations to return to his first love, jouma’ 
ism, and he had beeu a fixture in the Paris bureau of ti 
Associated Press, in the Rue de Beni, for many yeai 
This was Sam Halsey, sharp, unduUed by routine, who 
friendship Randall cherished and enjoyed renevring in ex- 
tended drinking bouts whenever Sam came through New - 
York on home leave. 

So the second thing had been to locate Sam Halsey in 
Paris yesterday, and lucidly, Randall had found him at 
once, tied to the lonely ni^t desk at Associated Press, 
as cheerful and profane as ever. 

Randall had stated that he wanted a favor, some re- 
search checked out, with the answers required before the 
following late afternoon. Did Sam have anyone around 
who could do this? Sam had asked what it was that Ran- 
dall wanted. Randall wanted to know whether the 
French Army had formed a recent called the Devil’s 
Island Expeditionary Force in 1915. Also, Randall wanted 
5° whether there was any record in the files of the 
Mmistry of Justice concerning a young Frenchman 
named Robert Lebrun who had been arrested and tried 
for forgery in 1912, and had been sentenced to Devil’j 
Island. Intagued, Sam Halsey had volunteered to do thf 
research hnmelf the next morning and to call bacL 
^ today, this Monday morning and the last half of th' 
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afternoon, Randall had not worked for Resurrection Two. 
Quite the contrary, as Wheeler might have pointed out, 
had he known, Randall had worked against his deluded 
employers at Resurrection Two. 

Thad Crawford had come through with what Wheeler 
— ^Wheeler again, damn him! — ^would have characterized 
as the thirty pieces of silver. Randall had eventually 
picked up the $20,000 at American Express near the 
Piazza di Spagna. The cash, in bills of large denomination, 
lay in his safe deposit box at the Excelsior, ready to be 
turned over to .Lebrun in exchange for evidence of his 
forgery. 

Before that, there had been two telephone calls from 
Sam Halsey in Paris. The first call had been to report that 
after much weight-throwing and arm-twisting in the press 
section of the Ministry of National Defense, its spokesman 
had reluctantly given Sam permission to examine classi- 
fied papers in the Service Historique de I’Armee at 
Vincennes. There, the curator had been cooperative. 
Going over old documents with Sam, he had confirmed 
that there had indeed been a regiment of , convict volun- 
teers from French Guiana in 1915 who had fought as 
the Devil’s Island Expeditionary Force under General 
"■ Petain. One disappointment, though. In its roU of enlistees 

ere had been no “Lebrun, Robert.” The closest to that 
ame, under L, had been one “Laforgue, Robert.” But 
Sam was not through. He was heading over to the Min- 
istry of Justice to do some more poking around, and he 
would get back to Randall within a few hours. 

Sam Halsey had called a second time, in less than an 
hour. The dusty 1912 files of the Ministry of Justice had 
produced no criminal named “Lebrun, Robert,” either. 
But with his reporter’s nose picking up a scent, and just 
for the hell of it, Sam Halsey had checked for that other 
similar name, the name “Laforgue, Robert.” 

“And, Steve, the jackpot — a counterfeiter, a forger 
with five aliases, and one had been — hear this, my lad 
— ‘Lebrun, Robert,’ sentenced to the penal colony of 
French Guiana for life and in 1912.” 

So Lebrun had leveled. Despite Wheeler, Lebrun had 
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evidence, had been fully restored. nnnpv’s 

caf« tea oiaaKs >>*“ ft"® “’** to await the appear 

“SiStoa^S’ mind back from ite wanderings to 
tie present and to the immediacy of Us quest. He looked 
at lus watch, and was unsettled and instantly made 
ious by what it showed him. The time was exactly five 
twenty-six. He cast about, searching again. The sidewalk 
was crowded, so many strangers, so many different faces, 
but not one of them the face and person branded in- 
delibly on his brain. 

It was a half hour past the time Robert Lebrun hac 
unmistakably set for their meeting. 

Randall concentrated on the continuing parade of mo\ 
ing pedestrians, on the men, on the elderly men, anticipa 
ing the leap of excitement he would feel when he la] 
eyes on the hunched old one, with his ungainly walk, ti 
dyed brown hair, the metal-rimmed, tinted spectacles, t] 
crafty features corroded and eaten by time and c rinld 
as a prune, the one bringing two salable objects, first a 
small package with a devastating missing fragment bear- 
ing the scream of hoax in invisible ink, and the other a 
bulkier package with a small iron box containing the 
devastating missing parts of an ancient jigsaw puzzle and 
the requiem for James the Just and Petronius the centurion. 

Minutes ticked away, gobs of minutes, and there was 
no such one to be seen anywhere. 

The lynched Campari on Randall’s table was touched 
at las^ me glass drained to the very bottom. 

Still, no Robert Lebrun. 

Steadfiy R^dall’s heavy heart sank. His high hopes had 

^ S o'cS“?' 

attw six 0 clock, his hopes hit rock bottom. 

; S no, come to yo„. 

And Lebrun had not come 

RbuM felt crushed, aud thea cheated and indignant 
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Whsi had happened to that son of a bitch? Had he feared 
giving up hi's thunder and changed his mind? Had he 
decided he could not trust his new partner and withdrawn 
from the deal? Or , had he bargained elsewhere for a 
better offer and received it? Or had he known that he 
was merely perpetrating another swindle and had last- 
minute misgivings about going through with it? 

Whatever the answer, Randall had to know why Rob- 
ert Lebrun had reneged on , their deal. If Lebrun .would 
not come to him, then dammit, he would go to Lebrun. 
Or, at least, he would try to go to Lebrun. 

Randall threw 500 lire and a tip on the table, stood up, 
and went to find his Lebrun specialist, his personnel 
director in Doney’s, Julio, the cafe captain. 

Julio was standing in the open doorway between the 
outdoor cafe and the iimer restaurant, adjusting his bow 
tie. He greeted Randall with warmth. “Is everything work- 
ing out, Mr. Randall?” 

“Not exactly,” said Randall grimly. “I was to meet our 
friend here — you know, the one you call Toti or Duca 
Minimo — Robert Lebrun. We had made a business 
appointment for five o’clock. Now it’s after six. He 
hasn’t shown up. Could he have possibly come by before 
five?” 

Julio shook his head. “No. There were few in the cafe, 
would have noticed him.” 

“The day before yesterday you told me that he always 
comes to Doney’s on foot, as far as you know. You agreed 
that because of his artificial leg, he could not walk a 
great distance. That would mean he probably lives some- 
where nearby.” 

“It would be my guess that he does.” 

“Julio, think back. Can you remember ever hearing 
where he might live?” 

The captain appeared distressed. “I have never heard. 
I have not even an idea. After all, Mr. Randall, there 
are so many customers, even the regular ones.” He tried 
to be helpful. “Of course, there are no private residences, 
at least not many, in this immediate neighborhood, and if 
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tee tee, Tott-Lebnm-SigEoie UbruE ®ely could 
not aSoid one. It is my impression he is poor. 

?rd.“dd not nSord to live pema^ndy to 
a hotel either. There are a few less expensive hotels m 
the district— mostly the ^Is who walk the sheets use 
them-hut such hotels would stffl be too 
friend. It is my belief he must keep a small apartoent. 
There are many lower-class ones not so far away, wi^ 
walking distance of the Doney. But the question, which 

address? I cannot say.” . t* i 

Randall had reached for his wallet.^ Even m Italy, 
where nadves were generally more gracious and helpful 
to strangers than anywhere else, the lire often served as a 
spur to creative cooperation. Randall pressed 3,000 lire 
into Julio’s hand. “Please, Julio, I need more of your 
help—” , . 

“This is very kind of you, Mr. Randall,” the captain. 

^ said, pocketing the bills. 

“—or perhaps there is someone you know who can 
help. You got me to Lebrun once. Perhaps you can again.” 

The captEun’s forehead had furrowed in thought 
“There is one small possibility. 1 cannot promise. 1 wil 
see. If you will be so good to wait” 

He stepped quickly down the ^le to the sidewalk 
snapped his fingers imperiously at several wadters to hi 
right, calling out, “Per piacere! Facciamo, presto!” H 
swung to the left, and repeated the summons. 

Waiters from both directions came on the trot, con 
ver^g on their captain. Randall counted seven of them 
Julio was spe^g animatedly to them, gesticulating, pan 
tomiming a stiff walk to describe Lebrun’s artificial lea 
When he finished, several of the waiters reacted with 
exaggerated shrugs of their shoulders. Two or three 

dS^ ^ remained 

' A- Juho lifted his hands helolesslv and 

, acm. Six of ac watec o' to* 

Jlo iad begun 10 tum back to Randall Julio's swarthy 
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features bore the expression of a sad bloodhound. He 
was about to speak when suddenly the waiter behind him 
sprang alive. 

“Julio!” the waiter exclaimed, grasping his captain’s 
elbow,. Julio bent sideways, his ear close to the waiter’s 
mouth, as the waiter whispered to him intently. The 
waiter lifted . one arm, pointing across the street, and 
Julio kept nodding, his face gradually wreathing into a 
smile. “Bene, bene,” said Julio, clapping the waiter , on 
the back. "Grazie!” 

Randall stood in the doorway, mystified, as Julio has- 
tened back to him. 

“It is possible, it is possible, Mr. Randall, but one can 
never tell with these women,” said Julio. “The waiters, 
our waiters, they know most of the Italian girls who walk 
the streets, . the young prostitutes. Like everywhere in 
Europe, they are throughout Rome — in Pincio Garden, 
in the Carcdia Park, on the Via Sistina by the Piazza di 
Spagna — but the most pretty ones, they come to the Via 
Veneto to make smiles at the passersby and make busi- 
ness. At this hour, many come to sit for the aperitive — 
some here in the Doney, but more across the street where 
is the Cafe de Paris, our competition — sometimes it is 
'-.livelier there. So Gino, this waiter who speaks to me, he 
emembers that Toti — ^your Lebrun — he is friends with 
many of the prostitutes. Gino says he was even once going 
to marry one.” 

Randall nodded eagerly. “Yes, I’d heard that.” 

“So Gino says the one Lebrun was to marry when he 
made much wealth, this one has a friend she lives with in 
a room, and this friend always makes her place in a 
special table in the Cafe de Paris at this hour. Her name 
is Maria. I, too, know the one. Gino thinks she can tell 
where Lebrun lives. She may not tell, but” — he rubbed 
his dry fingers together — “a little money, it loosens the 
tongue, no? Gino thinks she is there now. We will see. I 
will take you.” 

“Can you do it now, Julio?” 

Julio grinned. “For an Italian to talk to a pretty girl, , 
leaving work, it is no problem. It is pleasure.” 
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“» odv as aa ?t U best. You cm 

M *?you .ant. They ah speak EogJ^b. 

i^aria, also.” ma^azme Idosk on tbo other 

.wf^mShS Motklor a momeut. ‘ W sbodd 

’‘’"FmMau meu, a ^1 like 

teMlass girt, she would J^,. tv. Ar^irt^ 

fifteen dollars— but for a to^^ v — ;t 

who is dressed more ex^^sive^ 

to bargain, she will maybe twenty ^ 

dollars— and maybe with barg^g it 
sum is for a maximum of one half hour 
side-street hotel, maybe. You pay 
only to talk, it is the same. But^ — ^Ju-io ^ 

times you can talk, and also make love. 
are proud they can make fast turnover, - 

• usually ten minutes. They can take^rmie 

minutes. They are clever. So, we will see r; zri :: 

place.” , . . 

Julio elbowed past the browsers ccn^jrzsr^r sr; 

kiosk, halted under the red awmng, ana. :^asa. s^ aa'- : 
tables backed against the Via Yenetc. - "aa . zoo. aa_ 
■ lowed, but kept a short distance beainl Joza "oa oar 
veying the occupants at the tables, wzez ziz fsze 2z wk. 
; recognition. He waved, beckoned RzzzzZ, -z-z. zlzze 
i between two tables toward the rear, 7iz± PzzzzZ rzzzz 
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She was a pretty, young thing, swishing the toothpicked 
ilive in her. martini glass, now holding out a hand to 
relcome Juho. She had long black hair that framed 
lost of the Madonna-like face, the picture of purity and 
mocence, contradicted only by the sheer summer dress 
ut low in front to reveal half of each ample breast and 
y the shortness of the tight dress that was pulled high on 
er full thighs. 

“Maria,” Julio had murmured, and made the gesture 
f kissing the back of her upraised hand. 

“Signore Julio,” the girl responded with pleased sur- 
rise. 

Julio stayed on his feet, bending close to her, address- 
ig her in an' undertone in rapid Italian. Listening, she 
odded her head twice, and gazed frankly up at Ran- 
all, who was standing by, feeling awkward and uncom- 
jrtable. 

Julio reached back and drew Randall forward. “Maria 
-my friend here from America, Mr. Randall. You will 
e nice to him.” He straightened and grinned at RandalL 
She will be good to you. Please, sit. Arrivederci" 

The captain was gone, and Randall took a chair beside 
laria, still uncomfortable, wondering whether any of the 
ther customers were staring at him. But no one seemed 
> be paying attention. 

Maria moved closer to him, and the mounds of her 
artially bare breasts trembled provocatively. She re- 
rossed her legs and tendered a half smile. "Mi fa piacere 
i vederla. Da dove viene?" 

“Fm afraid I don’t speak Italian,” Randall apologir 
“Forgive me,” said Maria. “I was saying I am del 
) meet you and where is your home.” 

“I’m from New York. Fm pleased to meet you 
a.” 

“Julio says you are also a friend of the Duca Mi? 
ier smile broadened. “That is so?” 

“Yes, we are friends.” 

“A nice old man. He wanted to marry my be ., 
Gravina, but he could not afford it. Too bad.” 

“He may have some money soon,” said Randa ■ ' 
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“Oh? It is true? I hope so. I will tell Gravina.” Her 
eyes held on Randall’s. “You like me? You think I am 
pretty?” 

“You’re very pretty, Maria.” 

“Bene. You want to make love now? I do eveiything 
for you. Good love. Regular love. French love. What you 
like. You will be happy. It is only twenty thousand lire. 
Not much to have good love. You want to come with 
Maria now?” 

“Look, Maria, apparently Julio didn’t tell you — but 
there’s something more important I need from you.” 

She blinked at him as if he were crazy. “More impor- 
tant than love?” 

“At the moment, yes. Maria, do you know where Le- 
brun — the Duca — ^Duca Minimo — do you know where 
he lives?” 

She was instantly wary. “Why do you ask?” 

“I had his address. I lost it. I was supposed to see 
him an hour ago. Julio thought you could help me.” 

“That is all you have come to me for?” 

“It is very important.” 

“To you, yes? Not to me. I am sorry. I know his 
address, but I cannot give it. My girl friend and I, he 
has sworn us never to give it. I cannot change my oath. 
So now maybe you have time to let Maria love you.” 

“I’ve only got time to see him, Maria. If he’s your 
friend, I can tell you I want to see him to help him.” 
Then he remembered, and tugged the wallet out of his 
inner jacket pocket. “You said you’d make love for 
twenty thousand lire. Okay, is it worth twenty thousand 
lire if you can make me happy in a different way?” 

He was extracting the large-denomination bills from 
the wallet, when she glanced around nervously, and 
pushed the wallet away. “Not here, please.” 

“I’m sorry.” He returned the wallet to his pocket, but 
kept the lire wadded inside his fist. “It’s worth it to me. 
You don’t have to do a thing. Just show me . where he 
lives.” 

Maria contemplated the money half hidden in Randall’s 
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hand. She looked at him shrewdly. “I am sworn not to 
tell. But you want to help him. To make him rich?” 

He was ready to agree to anything. “Yes.” 

“If it is for him, I wili myself show you where he lives. 
His apartment is near.” 

He gave a sigh of relief. “Thanks.” 

Without delay, he paid her check; got up with her, and 
together they left the Ca£6 de Paris. They went past the 
kiosk to the comer, caught the green light, and scrambled 
across the Via Veneto to the comer of the Hotel Excelsior. 

She indicated the wide street running along the side of 
the hotel. “Via Boncampagni,” she said. “He lives on this 
street, not far. Three or four blocks. We can walk.” 

She linked her arm loosely m Randall’s arm, and they 
started at a brisk pace up the Via Boncampagni. She 
hummed as she walked, but at the end of the first block 
she stopped abmptly. She held out the palm of one hand. 
“You pay me now,” she said. 

He released the wad of lire into her hand. She re- 
moved her other arm from his own, and carefully counted 
the biUs. Satisfied, she stuffed the money into her white 
purse. 

“I take you to your friend,” she said. 

She started walking again, resuming her humming, and 
he walked along beside her. 

Entering the third block, he said, “How do you know 
where the Duca lives?” 

“I will tell you. Do not repeat to him. He has great 
pride. But sometimes, when Gravina or myself, one or two 
of the other girls also, when we cannot get a room in a 
hotel, when it is filled, we make an arrangement with the . 
Duca to use his room to service our clients. We pay him 
■ half our earnings to use his room. We do not care. He is 
kind. It helps him for his rent.” 

“What is his rent?” 

“For one room, bath, tiny kitchen, fifty thousand lire 
a month.” 

“Fifty thousand? That’s around eighty dollars. He can 
afford that?” 
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“He Uves here many years, lie says. Since lie was 

ney were crossiog aE intersection, the Via 
™arting into the fourth block, “When was he ncM 

indall asked. _ , 

“Maybe four years, five years ago, be says. _ 

It added up, Randall tbought. Five years ago be recmved 
5 share of Monti’s bonanza for tbe discovery at Ostia 

atica. 

“Here it is,” Maria announced. 

They had come to a halt before a six-story apartment 
lilding of indeterminate years, tbe dingy stone facade 
deed in soot. The building entrance stood between tbe 
anian Express Company and a shop with a sign, bar- 
lERE, with a barber’s pole beside its entry . 

Chiseled into stone above Lebrun’s apartment bnild- 
ig was a single word; condominio. 

Beneath were two massive wooden doors, flung open, 
nd beyond this opening was a glass door, and an entry 
lall with some kind of booth, and beyond that a court- 
fard. 

“I leave you here,” said Maria, extending her band. “1 
nust return to work.” 

Randall shook her hand. “Thanks, Maria, but where do 
[—?” 

“You go inside. The booth you see on the right is 
where the portiere puts the mail. On the left is the elevatoi 
and there is also a stairway. But you must see tin 
portiere first, to say you want to see the Duca. If he i 
not in the booth, you go to the courtyard. On one side ar 
me windows with plants in front where the portiere an 
his wi^, they live. You call there. Ihey will take you t 
your fnend. Buona fonma.- she started to leave, b 

EM iS h?" y™ “ Sto, c 

not tell him Mana brought you here.” 

“I won’t, Maria. I promise.” 
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Robert Lebrun, he thought. Finally. 

He strode from the sidewalk, across a cobblestoned 
area, across the entry’s dirty marble floor, opened the 
high glass door, and went inside. The portiere's booth was 
empty. Randall continued into the dusl^ courtyard. 

A spread of rubber plants filled the center of the court, 
and to the left, from an open window, a youn^h man, 
quite dark, .of Sicilian cast, was watering a line of plants 
on the sill. He stopped watering to consider Randall with 
curiosity. 

“Hello,” called Randall. “Do you speak English?” 

“Si. A fittle.” 

“Where can I find the portiere?" 

“I am the portiere. You want something?” 

“A friend of mine lives here. I’d like — ” 

"One moment.” The portiere disappeared from the 
window, and seconds later reappeared through a side door 
leading into the courtyard. He was a small, jaunty man 
in a blue work shirt and patched blue jeans. He con- 
fronted Randall, hands on his hips. “You want to see 
someone?” 

“A friend.” Randall wondered which name to use. He 
regretted not asking Maria what name the old man went 
by. Probably the Italian. “Signore Toti.” 

“Toti. Sorry, no. There is no Toti.” 

“He has a nickname. Duca Minimo.” 

“Duca — ?” The portiere shook his head vigorously. “No 
one here with such name.” 

Then it must be Lebrun, Randall decided. “Well, actu- 
ally, he’s a Frenc hman — ^most of US know him as Robert 
Lebrun.” 

The portiere stared at Randall. “There is a Robert — a 
Frenchman — but not Lebrun. Could you mean maybe La- 
forgue? Robert Laforgue?” 

Laforgue. Of course. It was the name Sam Halsey, of 
Associated Press in Paris, had found Lebrun listed under 
in the Service Historique records. It was Lebrun’s real 
name. “Yes!” Randall exclaimed. “That’s the one. I al- 
ways get his last name twisted. Robert Laforgue is the 
one I want to see.” 
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head spin and the heart and the blood freeze. For him 

it was as if shock had become a way of life. 

But on no occasion had he suffered a blow greater thai 
that which he had endured two hoiurs ago when the apart- 
ment portiere had told him that Robert Lebrun was dead 
The blow had been so unexpected that it had lef' 
Tiim almost dmnb. Yet, horrified, he had survived tht 
news, had even regained his composure, because his ex- 
periences with Resurrection Two had conditioned him tc 
these assaults on his sensibilities. 

He could remember — ^it was still as if in a dream- 
how the portiere had gone on to tell him of the events of 
Sunday ^tempon, which was just yesterday. The police 
had appeared at the apartment on Via Boncampagni to 
ascertain whether a Signore Robert Laforgue was a resi- 
dent there. Assured that this building was indeed where 
Laforgue — ^Lebrun — lived, they had i^ormed the portiere 
that he had been killed in an accident three hours earlier. 

The victim had been crossing the square from the 
Pyramid of Caio Cestio to the Porta San Paolo railroad 
and metro depot, actually heading toward the small sta- 
tion knovra as Stazibne Ostiense, when a large black auto- 
mobile — one witness had thou^t it to be an American 
■'Tontiac, another witness had believed it to be a British 
ton Martin — had plummeted into the square, struck the 
victim head on, thrown him at least ten meters, and in 
the confusion had kept on going, to disappear from sight. 
The victim, his body badly crushed and mangled, had 
been killed instantly. 

To the portiere, the poUce had explained that whUe the 
victim’s personal effects carried the name Robert Lafor- 
gue, and this address, there had been nothing more on 
his person to indicate the name of a relative or friend or 
insurance company. Did the portiere know of any relative 
or friend who should be notified, or could take over 
disposal of the body? The portiere had been unable to 
think of the name of anyone close to the victim. Routinely, 
the police had gone up to Lebrun’s flat in search of some 
clue. Apparently, there had been none. 

Randall recalled that he had requested permission to 
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see Lebrun’s rooms. Like a sleepwalker,^lie bad 
the portiere into the elevator. There had been ^ slo^ f 
coins in the elevator— anyone who uses the el^tncig 
must pay for it, the portiere had muttered-and ±e 
portiere had deposited a 10-hra piece in the slot and 

pushed the button for Floor 3. 

On the third floor, to the left of the elevator, the 
portiire had unlocked a green door. Inside, an entry, once 
greea also, now faded and soiled and flaking, a sm^e 
room with a sagging daybed, two standing-lamps with 
u^y beige shades, a worn' chiffonier, a radio, a cracked 
mirror, a portable refrigerator still humming noisily (the 
portiere had immediately disconnected it), a few shelves 
propped on bricks and holding well-thumbed French and 
Italian papetbound books (mostly nonfiction politics and 
novels, not one dealing with theology or antiquity, in either 
ancient Palestine or Rome). Overhead, a cheap fixture 


with a dim bulb. Adjacent to the single room there had 
been a cramped pantry, hardly a kitchen, with a wooden 
counter holding a hot plate and a sink, and beyond that 
a tiny bathroom. 


With reluctance, under the watchful eye of the 
~orti^re, RandaU had scoured Lebrun’s rooms, gone 
trough Lebrun’s pitifully few belongings — two threadbare 
nits and a shabby trench coat, some clothes in the drawers, 
be ragged books. Except for several unpaid grocery b ills 
nd a blank tablet, there had been neither personal pa- 
jers nor cards, not even correspondence, to give any 
:lue to Robert Lebrun’s contact or association with any 
jther human being on earth. 

“Nothing,” Randall had said wearily. “No photographs, 
ao notes, no writings in his hand.” 

“He had a few lady friends outside. Otherwise, he lived 
like a hermit,” the portiere had said. 


It s as if someone had been here and swept the plac 
clean of his identity.” 

“There have been no visitors, to my knowledge, e; 
cept the police and you, signore.” 

“So what remains of Robert Lebrun is the corpse 
RandaU had said moumfuUy. “Where is the corpse?”. 
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“The police only advised me, should someone turn up 
a relative or a friend, that they wili hold the body foj 
one month in the Obitorio — " 

“The morgue?” 

"Si, the morgue — they will hold it for, a month to wail 
if someone will claim it and pay cost for a burial. If nc 
one does, they will bury the body in the Campo Co 
mime — ” 

“Campo Comune? You mean, like a potter’s field?” 

The portiire had nodded. “Where the imclaimed art 
laid to rest.” 

“I think I’d like to see the corpse, just to be sure,” Ran- 
dall had -said. The police had found identification or 
the body, yet someone else might have been carryin? 
papers bearing Lebrun’s name. Randall had to see for him- 
self, He had to be positive. “How do I go about that?” 

“You wUl first have to go to the Questura, the polict 
headquarters, for a permit to view the corpse and mak( 
identification.” 

And so Randall had gone to Rome’s police headquarteri 
and applied to see the remains of Robert Laforgue, aliai 
Robert Lebrun. Placed in the charge of a young Italiar 
officer, Randall had given Lebnm’s various names, a de- 
\ ‘jn of the Frenchman, the victim’s age, and a few 
.or particulars. He had then given his own name anc 
oackground, and made up a story of his friendship witl 
Lebrun, of having known him in Paris and of calling upoi 
him whenever he visited Rome, He had filled out foui 
pages of the Processo Verbale, some kind of official re- 
port, and that done, he had been given written permis- 
sion to view the body, identify it, and claim it if he 
wished. Because he had appeared confused, the youn! 
officer had put him in the taxi and directed it to the city’; 
morgue. 

The taxi had slowed, and Randall peered out the win 
dow. They were cruising between the buildings on thf 
grounds of the Citth Universitaria. They had reached thf 
Piazzale del Verano, and the driver braked liis vehicle 
He pointed to a yellow-brick three-story building behind a 


fyall wii r 
driver 

Randall paa^ — 
crossed hiiciaa: as 




sf 2 bra •sxzsiotis dp, and tdi Mvei 
L 7i?2Sk far ais passenger to leave 


open an iron door, Randall^ found bimseU in i 
co^zcd. surrounded by buildings. Over tbe en 
trance to tne nearest and largest building was a sig 
iUuminated by an outdoor lamp. It read unwersha i 
ROMA, isimno DI ilEDICINA LEGALE B DELLE ASSICURV 
aONI, OBITORIO COMUNALE. 

Obitorio Comunale. A bell of a place for the climact 
meeting with Robert Lebrun- 
Just inside the main building there was a guard in 
nondescript uniform. Several doorways confronted Ra 
dall. He offered his police permit to the guard, and w 
directed into a room to his ri^t where a flabby and thicl 
moustached Italian official, a red collar on his charcc 
uniform, stood checking papers behind a long mail 
counter. 

He lifted his head as Randall approached, and he' mi 
some kind of inquiry in Italian. 


“I’m sorry, but I speak only English,” said Randall. 

“I speak English, not very well, but also,” said 
morgue official. His tone was hushed, the professional 
respectful hush common to funeral directors 
morgue officials the world over. 


“My name is Randall, Fve come to identify a be 
liend. His name is Robert Lebrun—no, Robert La^^- 
e. He was brought here yesterday.” 

“You have the penalssioa iiom the police?” 

‘ I have,” Randall handed over his pass, 

"Hie unfformed official examined it, pmned hn 
ojC an intercom speaker from beneath the cg^'=- 
oke rapidly into it iu Italian, placed it bad 
e counter, and came around it to meet Rg-rC" 
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dm it iti 

When bf •’<" ‘■““7; - , ^ m an accident the day 
Rome, the cdncidencer-ot by designT 

before by com-iii:^; ^ ^r-eaidn® “Signore, do yon 

blow 01 any rckm. e 10 ^ a. 

“I doubt that ^ to appear to make the 

«So t<e“ J“lt i Ote OESS-it WOEli 

S wd tSie.»n.” He gteeced hope 

fully at Rand^ “li you wisk 

“^2 iintificadon is made, we must now ^ose c 
the body. If you make not the clai^ the body it goes t 

be buried in the Campo Comune— 

. “Oh, yes, I heard. Your potter’s field- 
“If you v/ish the responsibility, we can anange 1 
the private funeral company to take away the body, 
emb^ to put it in the chapel and to bury m the Cad 
lie cemetery, the C’lmitero Verano, with proper servii 
Also, a gravestone. We make this respectable chu 
burial, if you pay. Whichever you like, signore.” 

"^ey had arrived at the entry hall, and turned, 
oom with the marble counter. Randall did not hesi 
mn, whether phony or le^timate, had been prep.— - 
ooperate wth Randall. Even though he had not had 
chance, he did deserve something in return. Human 
ject, at the- very least. 

Yes, m pay all funeral expenses,” said Randall. “Give 
1 a proper burial. Only one thing—” He could not help 
ding slightly, remembering Lebrun. “No religious ser- 
es and no burial in the Catholic cemetery. My Mend 
s a — an agnostic.” 

The morgue official made a gesture of understandm<T 
id stepped beffind Ms counter. “It will be do^o as von 
ish. After the funeral company embalms ±e isn 
5 in the non-Catholic cemetery— ths n-’* " ” 
here are many nonbelievers, foi&i zc- 
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iere. It will be most proper and correct You will pay 

jow, signore?” 

Randall paid now, accepted a receipt, signed one final 
locument, and was glad to be done so he could leave. 

As he started to go, the morgue ofificial called after him. 
‘Signorel A moment — ” 

Wondering what now, Randall returned to the marble 
lounter. The official had placed a plastic bag between 
hem. "Since you have made the claim, you may possess 
he victim’s estate.” 

“You mean the stuff in his apartment? You can give 
verything to some nonreli^ous charity.” 

“It will be done — ^but, no, I speak of what is in this 
ack — his personal effects, taken from the body when he 
vas brought here.” The official loosened the drawstring 
if the plastic bag and turned the bag upside down, and 
..ebrun’s last possessions clattered on the counter. “Take 
vhat you wish for the memento.” A telephone began 
inging at the rear of the room. “E.xcuse me,” said the 
norgue official, and he hurried to answer the phone. 

Randall stood silently at the counter with the last of 
lobert Lebrun, 

There was little enough, and what there was made his 

art ache. He picked up each item and put it aside. A 
_ nt metal watchcase, wiffi the hands of the watch stopped 
t twelve twenty-three. A half-empty package of French 
lauloise cigarettes. A matchbox. Some Italian 10-lira 
oins. Finally, a cheap, scuffed, brown imitation-leather 
/allet. 

Randall held the wallet, opened it, began to empty it 
f its contents. 

An identification card. 

Four 1,000-lira bills. 

A crisp piece of paper, folded. 

And a pink oblong railroad ticket 

Randall threw the identification card and money on 
the counter next to the emptied wallet. He unfolded the 
fresh piece of paper. From the center of the sheet, the 
drawing of a fish, a fish with a spear driven through it, 
leaped up at him. The fish was similar to the one 
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Monti had drawn, but rounder, done 
poSbly Lebrun’s own. In the lower nght« wmer of 
uS%, minutely lettered in in^ were the wor^: Cm- 
cello C. Decumarm Mmmus, Porta Maxim. 600 mm. 

Catacomba. _ , . ,, 

Now the pink railroad ticket It was m three part^ 

The squares v/ere bordered with thirty-one numb^, each, 
obviously representing a day of the montk The top 
square read: roma s. paolo/ostia antica. The bottom 
square read: ostia antica/ roma s. paolo. 

Randall’s temples began to throb. 

The morgue official had returned to the counter. 
“Many pardons,’’ he said. “You have found anything?” 
Randall displayed the pink ticket “Whaf s this?” 

The official squinted. “The ticket for the railroad. It is 
punched for use yesterday. The top section is from the 
Rome San Paolo station to take the train to Ostia Antica, 
where we have the famous seaside resort and many an- 
cient ruins. The next section is for the return — it is round 
trip, same date — ^from Ostia Antica to Rome. The third 
section is the receipt It was bought for yesterday, but not 
used, because the piece to go and the piece to return have 
not been tom o2.” 

Randall’s head continued to throb, and in the chaos of 
his mind he tried to reconstruct Sunday’s scene: Robert 
Lebrun had gone to the San Paolo railroad station yester- 
^y, purchased a ticket that would take him to Ostia An- 
tica and back again, all in the same day. He had been too 
early for his tram, and had probably limped out into the 
square to find a place to enjoy the sun before leaving. 
Later, crossing the square back to the station, he had 

been run down and killed, the unused ticket stiU in his 
wallet. 

He had been going to Ostia Antica, the site of Profes- 
sor MonU’s great discovery, to recover the evidence 
^ discovery had been his own forgery 
^ jacket pocket, arid 
tK of fish and the cryptic words in 



the ruins of Ostia Antica — the Baths of Porta Marina 
/eiy interesting, very antiquity, you must see,” 
ifou bet I’ll see, Randall vowed to himself. 

He folded the paper and pressed it into his pocket with 
ticket. “Keep the rest,” he told the ofBcial. 

‘Thank you, thank you, and my condolences for your 
5 of a friend, signore.” 

sfes, condolences for the loss of a friend, , Randall 
ught, as he left the morgue. But thanks, ^o, to a 
nd, for a small legacy and a small hope, 
joing into the warm Roman night, Randall knew that 
must finish the journey that Robert Lebrun had be- 
i. The pink ticket in his pocket had not been used. In 
morning there would be another pink ticket in bis 
:ket, and this one-would be used, from Rome to Ostia 
tica and from Ostia Antica to Rome. 

\nd after that? Tomorrow would tell. 

0 SLOWLY, last night’s tomorrow had become today, 
rhe new pink ticket was in his pocket,- the dates bor- 
ing the ticket punched at 2, and here he was, on the 
5 Tuesday morning that was July 2, on the rickety corn- 
ting train rumbling closer and closer to the half-buried 
lent seaport where, imder Professor Monti's spade, 
mrrection Two had begun and where, through Robert 
Jtun’s covert testimony. Resurrection Two might end. 
-ast night had been a busy night for Steve Randall. He 
[ ascertained, through the concierge at the Hotel Ex- 
dor, the departure times of the morning trains leaving 
Rome for Ostia Antica. A mere twenty-five-minute ride to 
Ostia Antica, he had been advised. After that, following 
leads, he had gone down into the Via Veneto district to 
search out several Italian bookstores, with English ian- 
, guage sections, that would be open until eight or later. 
He had found two, and in them he had found what he 
wanted: used copies of the authoritative volumes on Ostia 
by Guido Calza, who had directed some of the earliest 
twentieth-century explorations of the ruins, and by Russell 
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All tHs liad once been the majestic road from R^e to 
the port developed by JuHus C?«sar and Au^stus Caesai 
Md Woved upon by the later Caesars, Clautos and 
Nero, the port that had been a fortress agamst mvaders 
-nd eventuaUy had Med the granaries in Ostia, the bread- 


lasket of the capital. 

Yet, Randall did not really care about v/hat was outsme 
he window, or about the heat and stifling conditions 
tfithin the coach. His entire focus was on what lay ahead, 

)n the possibility that Robert Lebrun’s dead hand would 
ead him to the evidence of forgery that had obviously 
jeen secreted somewhere beyond flie government-con- 
trolled excavations of the ancient seaport— most probably 
somewhere in the vicinity of the spot where Lebrun 
claimed to have planted his hoax for Monti to find. 

Randall knew the odds against him. They were the odds 
placed against finding that needle in the haystack. Still, 
he had a clue, a shred of confidence, and he felt impelled 
to play out this final act. Somehow, nothing seemed more 
important than to know whether the message in the Gos- 
pel According to James and the Petronius Parchment, 
being given to the world by Resurrection Two in a few 
•days, was the Word — or the Lie. 

The train was clacking more slowly, actually grinding 
to a halt. Randall glanced at his watch. Twenty-six min 
utes since Rome. He peered outside in time to see th< 
white lettering on the black sign. It read: ostl 
ANT tCA. 


He jumped up, squeezed in with the dozen or me 
sweating passengers crowding the aisle, and shuffled w 
them to the end of the coach and to the exit. 

^ After leaving the platform, the passengers were strea 
mg toward an underpass. Randall followed them. Do 
the stairs he went, through the blissfully cool conci 
; unnel beneath the railroad tracks, and up mdre steps i 
. the smM, heat-baked station. He hurried past a head 

' Sows window and emer 

; Trying to ignore the scorching heat, getting his b»ani 
■ he was agreeably surprised. It was as if he had b 
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fie 't"^L™t“Sk street 'that «m straigt 


j knew that he would have ^cfflty traversing It., 

The main street, this day as it bad been m its heyday 
1 the second century, was paved with separated 


The main street, this day as it nao oeen m u^yuay 
1 the second century, was paved with separated 
bck rounded stones, and going over them you sud, stum- 
)led, twisted your ankles. At last, because the shppery, 
irratio surfaces were impeding his progress, Randall took 
to the side of the roacC where there was grass, and he 
picked his way through the ^ass and patches of ground 
and ancient debris as he continued throu^ this corpse of 
a Roman city. ’ 

Here, his map told him, were the broken walls of a 
second-century granary, and there, the columns of a the- 
■ ater that had been alive in 30 a.d. Here, the remains of the 
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“The part I want to visit is six hundred meters from the 
Porta Marina.” 

“Easy to do,” said, the boy. “You come. I will count 
six hundred meters as we go. You are an archeologist?” 

“I’m a geologist. I want to examine, the — the soil.” -- 

“No problem. We start. I count six hundred meters in 
my head. It is before the swamps and sand dunes. I know 
where it brings us." 

Where it brought them, ten minutes later, was to the 
entrance of a deep trench, a central trench which split 
off into many trenches and gaping holes, largely covered 
over with wooden planks that rested on heavy beams 
which served as roofing. 

Beside the main trench opening stood a cracked and 
flaked, weatherbeaten sign. Randall poked a thumb at 
the sign. “What does it say?" 

Sebastiano knelt down beside it. “The sign, it reads, I 
translate — Scavi, it is difficult for me — I remember — ‘Ex- 
cavations of Augusto Monti, Danger. Restricted area. Do 
not enter.’ ” He stood up, beaming. “As I told you.” 

“Good.” Randall peered into the trench. Five or six 
wooden steps had been built to climb down inside this 
underground passage. “Is there any light down there?” 

“From the sun only. But enough. The roofing is not tight 
ogether. The light shines through. This trench leads to 
big excavation of ancient villa, only half dug up. You 
want me to show you?” 

“No,” said Randall quickly, “no, that won’t be neces- 
sary. ri! be down there just a few minutes.” He found a 
1,000-lira bill and pressed it into the boy’s palm. “I 
appreciate your wanting to help, but I’d prefer that no one 
bother me while Fm checking things over. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

Solemnly, the boy made a pledge with his raised hand. 
“I will tell no one. You are my client. If you need me 
again, to see more, I am by the fruit stand.” 

Sebastiano turned, loped off through the field, waving 
back once, and dropped out of sight beyond a mound of 
grass. Randall waited until he -wa.s gone, and swung back 
to the entrance of the covered excavation. 
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He hesitated. Suddenly, it was fooHsh, 
ridiculous venture. What in the hell was 
ica’s leading public relations men, the public^ director 
of Resurrection Two, doing here in the rmddle of no- 
where, beside this isolated and abandoned dig/ 

But it was as if an unseen hand were pushing mm. 
Robert Lebrun’s hand. Had not Ubrun been headmg for 

this spot two days ago? j 

Immediately, he stepped down until his foot rested on 
the first shaky wooden step, and then he gradually backed 
down, step by step, lowering himself between the earthen 
banks until his foot had touched the hard soil at the 
bottom of the trench. He came around, and saw that the 
narrow excavation went on at least twenty yards ahead, 
and that the underground darkness was dispelled by nu- 
merous shafts of sunlight filtering through the planks and 
beams above. 

' He began to advance cautiously. Here and there, on the 
sides, the earth was partially shored up, to prevent cave^ 
ins, and at intervals there were vertical posts, like wooden 
columns, to support the plank roofing and occasional pieces 
of sheet metal above. At one point the earth had been 
dug away to reveal an ancient mosaic floor in a short 
cross tunnel, and after that there were many boxes, some 
empty, most halt filled with chunks of red rock, pieces 
of marble, a portion of what resembled a marble trough, 
and chipped yellov,r bricks. 

Approaching the far end of the trench, before it fanned 
out toward the larger excavations, Randall could see 
that the planking overhead had been dislodged, or some 

or the boards removed, so that his path was considerably 
better lighted. •' 

of the gouged-out slit, he 
himself facmg a section of the wall of the excava- 
ion that was curiously different-it was recessed 
, to be composed of limestone, and anoeared fn th 
remams of „„e side of a groitoliS ro L rS' 

.; ^^’i^bruptly stopped in his tracks ana men Kan- 


\?v. 




Oa the recessed wall to Us right, for the first 


graffiti. 


time, 
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He spared 6* « Rdi®* Sated” &h 

iPfit of oa^er was the exact replica of the spearea nsa 

boriously cut into the tufa waU of Moatis old excava- 

Mh came hard. Randall fell back on hjs 
ad he whispered to himself: By God, I found it, by God, 
may be at the grave of Resurrectioii Two.- 


Iis next move. , , , ^ a a 

He thought it out carefully, and when he was satishea, 

he came hastily to his feet and began retracing his steps 
through the excavation. 

Climbing up out of the cool tunnel into the blaze of 
early afternoon, he went swiftly through the field, over the 
hillock, until the fruit stand was in view and within reach 
of his voice. He caught sight of the boy, his recent guide, 
Sebastiano, dribbling a ball on the ground, and another 
person, the driver with the perpetual grin and the old 
Fiat, Lupo, who was enjoying some kind of drink at the 


counter. 

Randall called out to the boy, tried to attract his at- 
tention by waving both arms, and at last Sebastiano saw 
him, threw aside his ball, and came to him on the run. 
Randall had wanted to ask Sebastiano for as much equip- 
ment as possible — a pickax, a shovel, a wheelbarrow — 
but these, he decided, would be beyond the boy’s im- 
mediate resources, and even if they were not, any pursuit 
of them might arouse suspicion. 

Randall was waiting with three 1,000-lira bills, and he 
held up two of them. “Sebastiano, how would you like 
to earn two thousand lire?” 


The boy’s eyes bugged out. 

“I’m anxious to test some soU in the trench, take a f=w 

nnSrf 2 Sham 

pointed spade, a strong one of any kind, for a little whib 

for an hour maybe. Know where I can borrow on^'^” 

can bnng you a spade,” Sebastiano promised 

I lust want to borrow it,” Randall repeafad’Tii 
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say? Worst of all, what would Angela Monti say? 

Their verdict would be unanimous. He was crazy, eiths 
that or the devil embodied in flesh. 

Yet he had been unable to ignore the fantastic clu 
offered him by the shade of Robert Lebrun-the speare 
fish m the hand, and the sneamd Ssh on the wall 
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of them, Randall had been, able to tinderstand for the 
first time something of Robert Lebrun’s paranoia about 
his enemies, both churchmen and government authorities. 

And so, out of this paranoia, although his decision had 
about it an element of childishness, immaturity, even im- 
practical romanticism, Randall had determined to do what 
could be done alone. In fact, to do what Lebrun might 
have done had he lived to revisit this site forty-eight 
hours ago. 

The speared fish cut into the catacomb wall had been 
an invitation to dig. So dig Randall would. 

He had tested the catacomb wall, the portion of it 
caught in the afternoon sun and bearing the ancient graf- 
fiti. He had learned about this reddish rock, this tufa, 
in his researches. It was porous, crumbly, broke fairly eas- 
ily under pressure, when it was in darkness and damp- 
ness. For this reason, the first- and second-century Chris- 
tians had found it perfect, in the catacombs, for digging 
out grave shelves. Yet, when the tufa was exposed to 
light, to sunshine and fresh air, it automatically hardened, 
became almost unbreakable rock, as resistant- as marble. 
These were facts that Randall knew, and they were what 
had made his amateur archeological enterprise possible, 

■ For the wooden planks above, parted or dislodged, had 
allowed strong sunlight to fall on this wall for months, and 
the thin outer crust of tufa had hardened like marble and 
further preserved the ancient graffiti. But down low, the 
bottom fourth of the catacomb wall was not exposed to 
the sim or the light, and there, in the area around the 
speared fish, the tufa had not hardened but had re- 
mained accessible for digging. Perhaps that was the reason 
Lebrun had secreted his evidence — ^if, indeed, he had-- 
down at the damp bottom. And that was why Randall bad 
been able to consider digging at all. 

Now, an hour later, he could survey a formidable hole 
in the lower part of the wall, a hole that had produced 
nothing but shards and particles of rock. 

The most disheartening part of aU this obsessive labor 
had been the persistent nagging fact that he did not kJJO"' 
exactly what he was hoping to find. 
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.ntly, it had been in two halves, and was glued together 

Wd it on the floor of the trench hacked 
iway on hfs knees, and with the handle of the spade, 
ae struck down at the middle of the jar. Instantly, 
mder the sharp blow, it cracked open, the two halve, 
ialling apart, one of them partially shattering 
Randall pounced on the splinters of baked clay, separat 
ing them, and at once the contents lay before him, t 
single object, a ratty gray leather pouch. 

He picked up the pouch, held it gingerly, almost unabl 

to bring himself to open it. 

Slowly, he pulled the top apart, reached carefully u 
side, and bis calloused fingertips became alive at the co( 
touch of what felt to be some kind of fine fabric. Gentl 
he began to extract the fabric, removed it, a square 
oiled silk which had been folded over many times. 1 
began to unpeel it, opening it, until what it contained w 
revealed. 

Hypnotized, he stared down at what could^have b? 
a brittle brown maple leaf, yet was a fragment of papy 
— ^Lebrun's precious papyrus. It was covered with A 
naic characters, several lines of faded Aramaic wril 
in ancient ink. It was the missing portion of Papy 
Number 3 that Robert Lebrun had described, the : 
piece of the evidence that he had promised to deliver. 

Here it was, Randall told himself, this piece,, either 
evidence of a modem forgery that would explode the 
fidity of the International New Testament and prevent 
resurgence of faith the world over — or a piece ot 
authentic ancient papyrus that Monti had -overlooked 
one that Lebrun had got his hands on and held bacL '• 
•would further support Resurrection Two and ex^c- ^ 
bnm as merely a boastful and psychotic liar 
, Yet somehow, Lebrun had led him to thi. — - -- 

.reminded him that within its pith the " 

, earned invisible proof that the Gospel Accc^~ 

;;was a hoax and a lie. ^ ^ - - — = 

Randall was too exhausted to fH 

; I es, here it was, and possibly her= L ~ 
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servatiofl, kept him from exposing himself at the only 


lOiiVW < 

Still he must know who — or what — ^was out tnere. 

Since the trench rose three feet above, his head, there 
s no way to peer over its edge or pull himself up 
rough an opening in the planked roof. His glance feu 
. the boxes filled with debris at his feet. Quickly, he 
joped, and with efiort bom of urgency, shoved them 
;ross the trench floor. Straining, he lifted one box on top 
c the other to form shallow crude steps. 

Cautiously, fearful of his footing, he went up 'Ms seh 
lade staircase, and with effort pushed the overheat 
)lanks farther apart. Then, ever so slowly, he raised hi: 
lead until his eyes were above the edge of the trench 
ind his view of the field'and the hillock stretching towari 
the periphery of Ostia Antica and the fruit stand and th 
highway was clear. 

He saw the source of the voice, now become voict 
again, at first glance. 

They were still at a distance, the three of them, ar 
they were advancing in his direction, striding rapidly dov 
the hillock, and they were agitated and noisy. There w 
a woman, an Amazon of an Italian woman, between ti 
companions, a boy and a man. She had a meaty hand 
the boy’s arm — the boy was Sebastiano — and with 1 
free hand she was gesticulating, threatening to strike hi 
berating him in a shrill voice, the individual words as ; 
inaudible. And Sebastiano, he was protesting, as she h 
pushed and half dragged him toward the Monti excava- 
tion. 


Randall s attention focused on the other person, and 
this was more alarming. For the other person resembled 
the law, no sword, no fancy bat, like the carabinieri, but 
an ohve-green summer shirt and trousers, a visored hat 

crisscrossing on the shirt, 

fv ^ “ a white holster. Definite- 

iy, a member of the polizia, the rural police 

Ihey were coming nearer, approaching fast 
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had requested, the -worried concierge to make a reservation 
for him on the first available flight, from Rome to Paris. 
In the lobby, still, he had telephoned Professor Henri 
Aubert in Paris. Aubert had been out of the office, but 
his secretary had carefully taken down the message. Mon- 
sieur Randall would be in Paris before the dinner hour. 
Oui. Monsieur Randall must see Professor Aubert at the 
laboratory at that time on a matter of greatest urgency. 
Oui. Monsieur Randall will telephone to confirm the meet- 
ing upon his arrival at Orly Airport. Oui. 

Now, in his room, Randall saw that there was barely 
time for one more call and a quick shower before check- 
ing out. 

One more call. 

Presuming that Aubert proved the piece of papyrus in 
the leather pouch to be genuine, a product of the first 
century, there was a last step, a more critical test. As 
Aubert himself had once pointed out, the authenticity 
of the papyrus did not guarantee the authenticity of the 
document itself. In-the end, it was the Aramaic te.xt that 
mattered. And in this instance, , Randall knew, there was 
something else. The invisible writing which Lebrun had 
mentioned. 

' , Whom to speak to? 

^ There was a temptation, almost filial, to contact George 
• . Wheeler or Dr. Emil Deicbhardt, and reveal to them 
what he had in his possession, and have them faring in 
Dr. Jeffries and Dr. Knight, their experts in Aramaic, as 
well as some of the project’s experts in Roman history. But 
tempting as this was, easy as it might be, Randall resisted 
it. ' _ 

Unless Wheeler and Deichhardt were either masochistic 
or suicidal, they would not appreciate Lebrun’s evidence 
of forgery. They could not be trusted. Nor could Dr. 
Jeffries, who had his eyes on the leadership of the World 
Council of Churches, and whose stepping stone to that 
leadership was a successful International New Testament 
— no, Jeffries could not be trusted, either. Not even Dr. 
Knight, dear Dr. Knight, his hearing restored through the 
miracle of the new find. He could have no unbiased judg- 
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meat, either. Nor, kdee^ coi^ ai^-one efe ^ ^ 

doa Two, Randali realized. Tnoy all tud 

What he wanted, lie Icae^j someon:; ^ 

and yet as objective about seeking trata, as ae aa 

to be in his own search. 

There was only one. 

Randall picked np the telephone, got tae L_2-t-a:a^ 
operator. ‘T want to place a person-to-person ca^ 
urgent, to Amsterdam. No, I don’t have a nnsa-er, .u* 
the Westexkerk in Amsterdam. That’s a chnrcn. The ysrs-'n 
I want to speak to is Dominee Maertin de Vroome.” 

“Please hang up, Mr. Randall. I will try to locate your 
party, and call you ri^t back.” 

Hastily, Randall emptied drawers, cleaned table and 
bureau of his eSects, shoved them into his suitcase, hold- 
ing out only a fresh shirt and a pair of slacks. He stripped 
down to, his shorts, tossed his dirty shirt and trousers into 
the traveling bag, and finally, and with care, slipped the 
gray leather pouch into the suitcase. He closed it, and 
locked it. 

The telephone rang. He snatched up the receiver,- 
It was the hotel operator, “We have your party- in Am- 
sterdam, iVIr. Randall. Y ou can go ahead now.” 

The line was clear, 

Randall iastinctively lowered his voice as he spoke 
into the mouthpiece. “Dominee de Yroome? This is Steve 
Randall, I’m c^ng from Rome — " 

“Yes, the operator said the call was from Rome.” The 
I^tch cleric’s tone was suave as ever, and attentive. 
HOW very kind of you to remember me. I thought you 
had turned your back on me.” 

o It."* I ^ tot you 

^ You did? Really, you met Mm?” 

as HuS^repmedlo too'™; tko same 

into details now I’m ^ §o 

a deal with Lebnm.” ^ ^ shortly. But I made 


(.1. tv 
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“Did he deliver?” 

“In a way, he delivered. I’ll tell you about it when I 
see you. The fact is, I have his evidence of forgery right 
here in my room with me.” 

The listener in Amsterdam emitted a long thin whistle. 
“Wonderful, wonderful. Is it a missing portion of one of 
the papyri?” 

“Exactly. With Aramaic writing on it. I’m bringing it 
to Paris. rU be arriving on Air France at Orly Airport at 
five o’clock. I’m going straight to Professor Aubert’s lab- 
oratory. I want him to check out the papyrus.” 

“Aubert is unimportant to me,” said Dominee de 
Vroome. “But I can understand that he is important to 
you — and to your employers. Of course, he’ll find the papy- 
rus genuine. That would have been the easiest part for 
Lebrun. It is what is written upon the papyrus ttat will 
give proof of forgery or not.” 

“That’s why I’m calling you,” said Randall. “Do you 
know anyone we can trust” — he realized that for the first 
time he had used we with de Vroome — “anyone expert 
enough to examine the Aramaic, and tell us — ” 

“But I’ve told you before, Mr. Randall,” the cleric in- 
..terrupted, “there are few others, anywhere, more fa- 

iliar with Aramaic than myself. In a matter as delicate 

this, I think you had better place your trust in me.” 
^/'“Gladly,” said Randall, relieved. “I was hoping you 
would help. Now, one more thin g. Have you ever heard 
of a' woman named Locusta?” 

“Emperor Nero’s official poisoner? Of course.” 

“Dominee, are you as conversant with ancient Roman 
history and customs as you are with Aramaic?” 

“Even more so.” 

“Well, Just to make certain there could be no question 
about his forgery, our friend Lebrun drew upon an an- 
cient Greek formula Locusta used for writing in invisible 
ink, which could later be made visible, and he applied 
this formula to the fragment I have as conclusive proof 
of his forgery.” 

Dominee de Vroome chuckled. “A positive evil genius. 
Has he given you the formula?” 
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“Not aH of it," said Randall. 

•nsists of gallotannic acid tto from wu T 

e come out, a mixture of copper so — - 

le other ingredient ^is appUed. I dou’t have me w. 

e other ingredient.” -n ■nTnV— 

“No matter. That nonsense will be no -ro.- - 

), Mr. Randall, thanks to you, we finally hav-e on. nan^ 
hat we always suspected existed. Very gooc, 

[y heartiest congratulations. Now we can put ^= 7 '^ 
le sham. I shall leave Amsterdam at once. 1 J'-'m m. 
irly to await your arrival. Five o’clock, you said. * 
e there, ready to proceed. You know, we must work la^u 
■here is no time to lose. Are you aware that your pub- 
shers have moved up their worldwide announcement Oi 
he new Bible to this Friday morning? It is to take place 
rom the stage of the Netherlands Royal Palace.” 

“I’m well aware of that,” said Randall, “only I don’t 
hink it’s going to take place, not from the royal palace 
>r anywhere else, not after that stick of dynamite in my 
iuitcase is set off on Thursday. See you at five.” 

Mot until his jetliner touched down on the rain-slicked 
runway of Orly Airport outside Paris did Steve Ran- 
dall feel safe. 

His experiences in Italy had been disturbing and threat- 
ening. Now, that was all behind him. His plane was dis- 
gorging its passengers down the ramp and onto the soil 
of France. And though Orly was beginning to be shrouded 
in fog, and was swept by a steady drizzle, it was France 
and it was beautiful. France meant freedom. He felt 
libeiaied and relieved for the first time in days. 

_ He took up his precious suitcase— he had not permitted 

t boarding this plane in Rome, and 

he had been allowed to keep it with him as hand ba<^- 
gage~and he joined the others leaving the jetliner. “ 
In minutes he would be with Dominee Maertin de 
oome, an ally, his one dependable ally and tno-ptiiP 
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their weapon, and their day, against the recently domi- 
nant forces of superstition. 

Quicldy, efiBciendy, Randall was transported to the dis- 
embarkadoh hall, and directed through it by the French 
hostess to the floor above. Falling in line with the other 
passengers, he stepped on the moving walk that ran the 
interminable length of the transit corridor, and stepped 
ofi it beneath the illuminated sign that read: Paris, 

Here, the activity was intense. There were the desks 
and red Formica stalls he had seen before, each manned 
by a police de I’air, an airport policeman wearing vlsored 
cap with a winged insignia, light blue shirt and blue trou- 
sers. This was what the French called the Police Filter 
or passport control. Immediately beyond, and underneath 
another sign, douanes, or Customs, installed in beige 
boxes, were the French customs officials, each also attired 
in a uniform, with only his visored hat with the insignia 
of an exploding grenade over a hunting horn, and navy 
blue jacket with silver buttons visible. Mter that, past the 
turnstile or swin^g gate — ^Randall could not make out 
which — he could see the congregated mass of visitors and 
tour guides awaiting the arrival of relatives, friends, busi- 
ness associates, and tourists. 

Falling in for passport control, Randall craned his neck 
'< tr a glimpse of the tall, imposing person of Dominee 
de Vroorae and his familiar black clerical cassocL But 
the waiting crowd was too dense. He could not find de 
Vroome, at least not from this distance. 

Now, he was before the desk, and an unsmih’ng, bored 
police de I’air was holding out his hand, Randall released 
his suitcase momentarily, sought the green United States 
passport inside his breast pocket, and presented it with 
his carte de dibarquement. The policeman turned a page 
or two of the passport, considered Randall’s photograph 
(he had been fifteen pounds heavier in that photograph 
and he hated it), compared it with Randall’s own coun- 
tenance, checked a mysterious row of square pink cards 
arrayed on holders at the desk front, glanced at Randall 
a second time and finally nodded. Retaining the yellow 
disembarkation card, he returned Randall's passport and 
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gestured him toward S 

policeman stood up, and 

protests of the other passengers -ee 

Suitcase once more in ms -,-c>=-- 

hinging- the declarations icim 

Randall moved on- to the nearer ^ ^ 

formed official, as he conunued to - 

visitors for Dominee de Vroome. 




Still holding his suitcase, he hande>- tn. ^ 
official, eager to get through this fonnaliQ- an^ p^ 
the critical business of the evemng. But the custo.^ 
cial, accepting his form, was inattentive, disttactea d, 
one -of his colleagues behind him. At last, the 
turned back, ready. to give Randalls declaration ms 
divided attention. 

The official looked up. “You have no other bagpge 
to claim downstairs, monsieur? This is your only rag- 
gage?” 

“Yes, sir. Just the one piece I have with me. I rtSS 
away for just a few days.” He disliked himself for these 
nervous explanations, but customs agents, not only here 
but in the United States, made you feel guilty when 
' ere was nothing to feel guilty about. “It’s merely my 
fernighter,” he added, raising his suitcase higher. 

“You have not exceeded the 125-franc import limit? 
0 goods purchased, or gifts received, or vduables in 
aly above that amount?”' 

Exactly as I stated in the form,” said Randall with a 
ace of annoyance. “I have only my personal effects.” 

^ Nothing to declare?” the official persisted. 

“Nothing.” Randall’s irritation was increashs. “Tm: 

my declaration. I’ve made it clear. I’ve'swcm 
^ Yes,” said the customs official, risin<^ 

Maurice!” He stepped out of his box, wlhS'-'- -'--Z 
ryjunger customs man to replace him, and 0 .- 1 '--"? 

side RandaU. “Please Mow me, monsieur.^ ''' 

Bewildered, Randall was at the-custc ^ ' 

Sr!? pnsh-zr.:-'- 

P rtcd mass of visitors. Again, Randall tree m 2^' ~ 
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de Vroome, enlist his help to overcome this red tape, hu! 

de Vroome was stiU nowhere to be seen. 

The customs official beckoned to Randall, who caught 
up with him, angered by the continuing delay. Suddenly, 
Randall realized that another official had flanked him, and 
he recognized the wiry, phlegmatic airport policeman he 
had talked to in passport control. 

‘'Hey, what’s going on here?” Randall protested. 

“We will go downstairs,” the customs official explained 
leveliy. “A mere formality,” 

“What formality?” 

“Routine baggage check.” 

.“Why not do it right here?” 

“It would impede the flow of traffic. We have special 
rooms o5 the baggage-claim hall,” He led the way to the 
escalator. “If you please, monsieur.” 

Randall hesitated, glaring at the official, then appraised 
the airport policeman looming over him, and he thought 
better of resisting. Carrying his suitcase, he started to walk 
between them, and descending on the escalator, he had his 
initial premonition of danger, the apprehension that he 
thought he had left behind in Italy had begun to creep 
over him in France. 

As they crossed the busy ground floor of the terminal, 

■ eading toward the sign reading sortie, RandaiJ pro- 
. sted once more. “I think you’re making a mistake, gen- 
tlemen.” 

The officials did not reply. They led him into the vast 
haU where passengers were recovering their luggage from 
revolving belts, and guided him toward a series of empty 
rooms with open doors which unobtrusively, almost dis- 
creetly, were ranged along the far wall. At one open door, 
a gendarme — agent de police or Sfiret6 Nationale, Randall 
could not discern — ^stood on guard, his club and pistol butt 
plainly visible. He nodded as the customs official and air- 
port policeman escorted Randall into the room, 

“Now, will you tell me why I’m here?” Randall de* 
manded to know. 

“Place your bag on the stand there,” the customs man 
said quiedy. “Please open it for inspection, monsieur,” 
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r, and you will be subjected to a heavy fine if eve: 

t should return to Italy. However — ” 

iandall listened, petrified with disbelief. How could any- 

5 in Italy possibly have known what he had in tMs 

jage? 

‘ — the concern of the government of Italy is nol 
cisely the concern of the government of Fr^ce,” the 
lort police officer, Inspector Queyras, went on in fault- 
English. “Our concern is that you committed a 
rant delit, which is to say you hid in your luggage an 
mt of great value, failed to declare it to our customs, 
, in fact, attempted to smuggle it into France. This is 

aisdemeanor under our law, monsieur, and punish- 
^ » 

I hid nothing!” Randall exploded. “I declared nothing, 
luse I had nothing of value to declare!” 

The government of Italy appears to. take another view 
lis papyrus,” the inspector said calmly. 

Another view? There is no other view. What do they 
w about that scrap of papyrus? I’m the only one who 
ws. I tell you — ^listen to me, don’t make fools of your- 
es — that scrap in the pouch is worthless in terms of 
ley; it is an imitation, a forgery that pretends to be an 
inal. It has no value to anyone, except to me. In it- 
intrinsically, it’s not worth a sou, not a penny.” 
he police officer shrugged. “That remains to be seen, 
isieur. There are experts in these matters, and we are 
:ontact with one of them already, to make a study 
give an opinion. Meanwhile, until this is done—” 

[e reached out past the astounded Randall and took 
fragment of papyrus from the customs official. He 
n enfolded it in its silk covering, and then slipped it 
: into the pouch. 

-—until an examination is made. Monsieur Randah," 
airport police officer concluded, “we are confiscating 
object.” 

eaffier pouch in his palm, he started out of the room. 
iVaitI Where are you going with that?” Randall de» 
ded. 
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The inspector half turned at the door. “That is our 

cem not yours.” . , . . , 

Randall felt an uncontrollable rage begin to nse inside 

him at this injustice. To lose the papyrus now his precious 
proof, the evidence of hoax, to those stupid bureaucrats. 

It must not be, it could not be! _ . 

“No!” he insisted. He leaped forward, grabbing the mxr 
port officer by the arm and swinging him around. “No, 
dammit, you can’t have it!” He reached for the pouch. 
The inspector tried to fend him o2, but Randall- smashed 
his forearm against the officer’s throat, and caught the 
pouch with his free hand as the inspector dropped it. 

Staggered, clutching his throat, the officer reeled back- 
wards, shouting, “Bon Dieu, attrape cet mbecile!'’ Ran- 
dall had the pouch safely in his grasp, but that moment 
the customs man lunged at him. Frenzied, Randall side- 
stepped the customs man, lashing out to drive him ofi. 
The customs man cursed, and came at Randall again, 
grappling for one of his arms, and suddenly, there were 
more of them, two more, the Surete guard from outside 
and the airport police officer, piling in on Randall, wres- 
ding with him, bullying him bruisingly against the plaster 
wall, pinning both his arms. 

Blindly trying to fight back, to struggle free of them, 
Randall saw someone’s knee come up at him. He tried tc 
twist aside, but the knee smashed into his groin. The 
pain, instantaneous, excruciating, fanned outward from 
his testicles, searing through his intestines and over his 
body. He moaned, shutting his eyes, trying to double up, 
feeling the pouch loosen and float from his fingers. He 
slid down, down, almost in slow motion, to the floor, 
and curled there, panting like a wounded animal. 

ya y est, il ne nous embetera plus,” he heard a French 
voice say above him. “No more trouble. He is finished.” 

wo of them had hooked him beneath the armpits, and 
were hoisting him_ up off the floor to his feet. 

inn P^,^ssed his arms behind him, and they were hold- 
him rigidly. His eyes gradually regained their focus, 
gnm airport pohce officer unblurred. He had the 
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ouch once more. He was striding out of the doorway w: 

le pouch. 

Randall’s eyes followed him. Another figure, a famili 
ne, still at a distance, was coming into view, a t£ 
ustere man in a black cassock. It was Dominee ^ 
roome, at last. 

“De Vroome!” Randall shouted. “De Vxoome, P 
:re!” 

But the Dutch clergyman did not seem to notice. I 
id come face to face with the airport police officer, wi 
as speaking to Mm, and showing him the leather pouc 
e Vroome was nodding, listening and nodding, and the 
ith the airport police officer, he began to turn away. 
“Wait, please, let me go. I’ve got to see him,” Rand: 
ied out in desperation to the customs official and guai 
ho held him. “De Vroome’s expecting me. I sent fi 
m.” 

“You did?” said the customs man with amusement. ‘ 
irdly think so. Because we are the ones who sent fc 
m.” 

Randall stared at the customs man without comprehei 
an. “I don’t know what you’re talking about. I must se 
m.” He made one frantic effort to break away, strair 
g to free bis arms, and that instant he felt the shar 
It of metal on his wrists crossed behind him. Then h 
ew. He was handcuffed. “I must see him,” Randa 
ended. 

The customs man nodded agreeably. “You will see Mr 
morrow when you are heard before the Paris jugs d’in 
■action, the examining ma^trate. Monsieur Randal 
ght now, you are placed under anest for the custom 
fraction, not declaring and attemptmg to smuggle inti 
ance an object of great value. Also, you are unde 
rest for disturbing the public peace and for committing 
twsault on an officer of the law. You must go to jail.” 

“But the papyrus,” Randall protested; 

“Its worth, and your future, monsieur, will be decided 
tomorrow in a court of the Galerie de la St. ChapeiJe 
at the Palais de Justice.” 


It was MOKNiNG finally, an overcast, forbidding Paris 
morning as seen throng the barred ceU window high 
above. 

At least, Randall reflected bitterly, sitting on the edge 
of the straw sack on his cot and buttoning his fresh shirt, 
at least he had not been treated like a common criminal. 

Now, completely awake and refreshed, despite his in- 
somnia through most of the night spent in this isolated 
and barren cell of the detention Depot connected with the 
Palais de Justice, Randall tried to analyze what had hap- 
pened to him and to anticipate what was about to happen 
next. 


He was stifl perplexed. He had been arrested for smug- 
gling to object of value into France, as well as for 
assaulting an officer, that much for sure. Following the 
mad episode in the Orly air terminal last night, he had 
been hustled into a panier d salade — ^French slang for 
police van, he gathered — and transported to the complex 
of buddings known as .the Palais de Justice on the He de 
la Qte. 


He had been hurried inside a building called the Petit 

^ ^ ^ad been 

^ Frenchman who had 

du procureur de la 
. rWhgr e— fnghtemng, until the interpreter, also on hand 

' prLSr 

' foiS'cbfrii' “terrogation, and finaUy the 
. rormai charges. He had committed ' ^ 

nmre dans Vexercice 


de ses 
617 


an outrage d fonciion- 
jonctions — ^an outrage 
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Ti'&l tbQ matter ot an attorney settled, Eaiidall iad beea 
;u out in the ni^t drizzle and through the courtyard 
open grilled gates of the Palais de Justice and across 
Boulevard du Palais to the Prefecture de Police. Led 
the anthropometry section of the Prefecture, he had 
1 fingerprinted and photographed— both de face and 
rofile— and after that he had been again interrogated 
;am whether he had any prerdous criminal record and 
btain his version of the trouble in the Orly air terminal 
his done, Randall had once more been taken out intc 
rain by two agents de police, returned to the court- 
J of the Palais de Justice, and finally escorted her< 
he Depot, in a buildbg adjoining the Palais. He ha( 
n locked in this jaU cell — solitary, no other inmates— 
! it was anything but comfortable. Yet, he had know 
ce disagreeable quarters during some of the darker 
nken nights of his life. 

[he Depot cell, with its barred window, with its clan^ 
a door bearing a peephole for the guards, had ofiere 
h conveniences as a cot with straw mattress, a wasl 


ivl with only cold water, a toilet that could not I 
ihed (it flushed itself automatically every fifteen mu 
s). Yet, Randall bad been given some back copies > 
ris Match and Lui to read, and his pipe, a disposab 
bter, and his packet of tobacco to enjoy. He had bei 
erested in nothing except this opportunity to think, 
irk out how he would be able to reach de Vroome ai 
ibert Md make the facts of the forgery known, befc 
i public announcement of the International New Tesi 


;nt occurred in a little more than two days. 

He had been unable to think, because the day ] 
en so long and emotional, from Ostia Antica to Re 
Paris to this cell in the Palais Depot. But then, he : 
:en unable to sleep either, because of oveifatigue . 
e ghostly images dancing through his brain: Wbe 
id the other publishers, and Angela, and de Vroo 
Id always the memory of old Robert Lebrun. So: 
here durmg the blackness, he had slept, fitfufiy 
rnfied by recurrent dreams, but he had slept. 

Now, morning. The warden had been kind enougl 


to 
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him, no complaint. Apparently, because he was a special 
case — certainly a generous gratuity hadn’t hurt — the war- 
den had sent along, besides the usual prison breakfast of 
black coffee and bread, fruit juice and two eggs. Further, 
from Randall’s suitcase, he had brought his razor, shav- 
ing mug, and comb, and a fresh change of undershorts, 
socks, shirt, and a clean necktie. Finally, almost dressed, 
Randall could think. 

He tried to recall what he had been told was ahead of 
him this morning. A trial or a hearing? He could not 
remember which. So much confusion last night. He 
thought that he had heard the deputy public prosecutor 
speak of an examination before a juge d’instniction. 
What in the devil did such an examination consist of? 
He recollected being told something about a questioning 
process, by the magistrate, of himself, of witnesses. He 
had inquired what witnesses? Well, there was the assault 
charge, the public disturbance, to be taken care of, but 
that was the lesser offense. More important, the smuggling 
of an undeclared national treasure from Italy into France. 
No treasure, he recalled shouting again, but a fake, a 
nothing, a phony, a fake. Therefore, the witnesses, he had 
been reminded, the experts to determine the authenticity 
and value of the fragment of papyrus. 

Most confusing, to RandaU, was de Vroome’s role. 

1 he Dutch cleric had appeared at Orly as he had prom- 
ised. He had been there to assist Randall. Yet, the idiotic 
customs man had insisted that de Vroome's appearance 
had been at the behest of French customs. It made no 
sense to Randall. 

Another mystery, a darker one, the most threatening 
one of all: Who had informed upon him to French cus- 
toms? 

, Plainly, someone had set out to trap him. But who 
even knew that he had the missing piece of papyrus in 
his possession? There were, of course, the boy Sebastiano 
and his mother, and that Italian policeman from Ostix 
Yet, they would not know his identity, even if they had 
realized that he had removed something from the trench. 
There was the taxi driver, Lupo, who bad driven him 
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1 Ostia to Rome. But the driver could uot^ave 
jva who he was or what he had on his person. There 
Professor Aubert, for whom he bad left an urgent 
sage to meet him last night. But Aubert could not 
:eivably have divined the reason for the requested 
ting. Finally, there was Dominee de Vroome, whom 
had telephoned from Rome, the only one who knew 
rytbing. Yet, de Vroome was the sin^e person on 
h knowledgeable about Resurrection Two who would 
e absolutely no motive for betraying him. After all, 
bringing in the evidence of forgery, Randall would be 
ding de Vroome the very weapon he sought to destroy 
lurrection Two and promote his own position of power, 
[here was no logical explanation, save one. 
f Robert Lebrun had not been killed by accident, but 
[ been deliberately murdered, then the person or 
sons who had somehow learned what Lebrun was doing 
Randall would also have been able to find out what 
ndall was doing in Rome and Ostia Antica. 

Ihat was the one possibility, and it was meaningless, 
jorous, because the suspects were faceless and name- 
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Dead end. 

He had finished knotting his tie, when the cell door 
tied and swung wide. 

A strapping young man in red-banded visored kepi 
d navy-blue uniform, with a St. Cyr military college 
3k, stepped briskly into the cell. 

^ satisfactory itight’s rest. Monsieur Ran- 
11/ 1 am Inspector Bavoux of the Garde Republicaine. 
have been directed to escort you to the Palais de Jus- 
:e. The examination will begin in one hour. The wit- 
isses wtil be assembled at that time. You will have 
cry opportunity to be heard.” 

re^ue^pTS® sport jacket. 

: Sv lr, Ma/rtiu de Vroome of Amsterdam 

witnesses who 

Most certainly, monsieur.” 
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Randall gave a sigh of relief. “Thank God. ... 01 
nspector. I’m ready for them. Let’s go.’’ , 

ftiEY WERE GATHERED in a Small,- functional hear 
oom located in the Gallery of the Judges of Instructii 
m the fourth floor of the Palais de Justice. 

As he headed into the building of the Palais, and tun 
jft into the Galerie de la St. ChapeUe, Steve Rand 
3und that his confidence had been reinforced by the 
cription over a staircase entrance. It read simp, 
IBERXfi, fiGALITE, FRATERNIT)§. 

Fair enough, he had thought 
Now, still standing rigidly in the defendant’s box ; 
gainst one wall, RandaU noted that twenty-two rninul 
ad passed since the surprisingly informal proceedis 
ad begun. He knew that his time to be heard was nei 
[e felt no anxiety. He felt calm and reassured. He wou 
3 called upon merely to lay the groundwork for his b 
ef that the scrap of papyrus he had taken out of Ita 
ad brought into France was a forgery, and of no mon 
iry value. Once his belief was supported by expc 
istimony, by the unimpeachable opinion of the authorit 
ve Dorainee Maertin de Vroome, he would be vindicate 
verything before and after de Vroome’s appearance wi 
gal window dressing. With de Vroome’s pronouncenie; 
: forgery, Randall knew, the magistrate could do nothir 
lit fine him for assault and free him. 

From the corner of his eye, Randall took in the wi 
;sses once more. He had hardly been surprised by the 
resence when he first entered the modem chamber. The: 
IQS and reputations, as well as their fortunes in dollar 
junds, francs, lire, marks, were at stake in the outcoiu 
' this hearing. 

There were five rows of benches. In the first row, lik 
pires sculptured in granite, sat Wheeler, Deichhatdi 
intaine. Young, Gayda. Behind them, solemn and a! 
ntive, sat de Vroome, Aubert, Heldering. In the bac 
w sat Naomi Dunn, tight-lipped, impassive. The esm 
itnesses were no longer present. Upon completion c 
uieir testimony, they had been dismissed. 
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There were no outsiders, no members of &e press, 

JO idle spectators. Tbe ma^strate bad clarified at 
he outset. The proceedings were closed to *2 
>wing to, as the ma^trate had so mcely put it, me 
liscretion required by the subject to be discussed. 

Star Chamber, Randall thou^t. 

He wondered who had made the arr^gement for the 
lession to be secret. The cabal of publishers, of course, 
wth their powerful ecclesiastical connections that reached 
Into the Vatican and the World Council of Churches. 
France was, after ail, responsive to the wishes of the 
Church. Then, too, there were Monsieur Fontaine, and 
his alter ego. Professor Sobrier. Also, there^ was Signore 
Gayda and his influential Monsignore Riccardi. Men 
like these were involved not only in reli^on but also in 
politics. They would count for much here. They had 
wanted secrecy, and had got their wish. 

Randall did not mind, because be had de Vroome, and 
with de- Vroome there would soon be truth and a pipe- 
line to the public. 

. Half listening to the witness still being interrogated, 
Randall reviewed the events that had taken place before 
,this moment. 

The juge d’instruction — ^his name was Le Clere — ^had 
■entered the chamber and seated himself behind one of 
' two oversized steel desks facing the witness chair and 
those in attendance on the benches. Unexpectedly, he had ' 
: been attired not in the traditional black toga with white 
bib, but in ordinary civilian clothes, a skimpy conserva- 
j tive brown suit He had the anemic, dwarfish, indoor look 
: of the typical civil servant or petty bureaucrat, with stand- 
i/Up hair that resembled a wire wig, and a disconcertinelv 
piercing voice. 

‘''■'a 1 called the proceedings to order. From a third 

placed at a right angle to the magistrate’s pair, the 

typewriter to read 
^sainst Randall in French and 

Rated tw juge d’instruction had 

bad dispensed with the services of an in- 
. rp ter (except for those witnesses who spoke only 
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Freach), in the interest of saving time. This was possil 
because, out of justice to the defendant, the head 
would be held in English. What had followed he had h 
moving at a fast pace, as if time were money, or as if 
bad an early lunch date he did not wish to miss. 

The opening witness had been the customs official frc 
Orly Airport, Monsieur Delaporte, who had detailed t 
horrendous behavior of the defendant. The second witne 
bad been the Surete Nationale guard, Gorin by name, ; 
inarticulate protector of the public safety, who had be< 
alerted in advance by the security force of Orly that 
smuggler might have to be searched and might becon 
riolent, and Gorin had participated in subduing him. 

The third witness had been the inspector of the polh 
ie I'air, the officer of the airport police named Queyra 
who testified that he had been informed by the head ( 
he carabinieri in Rome that an American, one Steve 
S.andall, had illegally acquired a Christian treasure of gre; 
mtiquity and had taken it from Rome without permi; 
don and would be attempting to bring it into Parii 
3ueyras had prepared one of the pink cards — describin 
niminals who were wanted — and when Randall had com 
hrough, Queyras had confiscated the leather poucl 
vith its papyrus fragment, and had joined in subduing th 
ntractable visitor. After entering his pink “wanted” can 
nto evidence, Queyras had been dismissed along wit! 
he previous two witnesses. 

The next witness, a new face to Randall, had been Dj 
' emando Tura, former superintendent of the Ostia An 
ica region and recently elevated to membership on tbi 
ligher Council of Antiquities and Fine Arts in Rome. Hi 
lad come here on behalf of the Ministero della Pubblic: 
struzione. A swarthy, officious, bantamweight Italian, 
nth furtive eyes and handlebar moustache. Randall 
isliked him at once, and for good reason; This was tii; 
ran, according to Angela, who had obstructed and slas- 
ered her father from the beginning. 

Dr. Tura had been the next witness. He had been 
oned. 

No, Dr. Tura had never laid eyes on the defendant 
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lefore He had learned about Signore Randall only yes- 
erday: that the American signore had by some me^s, 

M without permission of the Ministry, obtained a miss- 
ag papyrus fragment, which belonged to the codex of 
he Gospel According to James, a discovery made m Ostia 
^ntica six years earlier by Professor Au^sto Monti, ot 
he University of Rome, with the cooperation of Dr. Tura. 
rhe defendant had made the effort to remove this na- 
tional treasure from Italy. No, Dr. Tura had no idea 
precisely how Signore Randall had obtained the valuable 
fragment, whether he had stolen it or whether it had been 
a fortuitous find, but in either case he had broken the 
law. 

Dr. Tura had translated the Italian law. “Archeological 
objects found in Italy belong to the state, based on the 
principle that anything underground is state property. Only 
the Minister of Public Instruction may grant permission 
for execution of archeological researches, and no exca- 
vation may be made without license.” 

The defendant had outrageously defied this last prin- 
'the law, and more than that, had not reportec 
had in fact removed it from Italy. The Italiai 
ent wished to recover the fragment in order t 
]ver to a syndicate known as International Ne’ 
nt, Incorporated. This syndicate had leased a 
ocuments discovered by Professor Monti, of whic 
gment was an integral part, for the purposes ' 
ng a revised version of the New Testament. 
s this earnest Dr. Tura who was the current w 
d was now concluding his testimony, 
a^ start, Randall realized that Dr. Tura was les 
witness chair, and that the magistrate was address- 
idall himself, 

usieur Randall, I am now prepared to receive 
tiimony. State your profession.” 
n the head of a public relations firm in New York.” 
nt were the circumstances that brought you to 

II, that’s a long story, your Honor,” 
m please, make it a short story, monsieur,” said 
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Magistrate Le Clere curtly and without humor. “Corns 
straight as possible to the fact of your appearance ii 
Orly Airport yesterday.” 

Rand^ was stumped.. How to turn a motmtain into 
a molehill? He must try. He must prepare the way, as 
clearly as possible, for de Vroome. “It all started when 1 
was summoned to a meeting in New^ork by a well- 
known religious publisher, Mr. George L. Wheeler.” He 
glanced at Wheeler, who was concentrating on the toes of 
his shoes, refusing to acknowledge this mention of Ms 
name. “1^. Wheeler wished to engage my services to 
publicize a new Bible. He represented an international 
syndicate of publishers of religious books — men who are 
present in this room — ^which was preparing a revision of 
the New Testament based on a startling archeological find. 
If you would like to know the contents of this find — T 

“Not necessary,” said Magistrate Le Clere. “I have a 
deposition from Monsieur Fontaine summarizing the con- 
tents of the International New Testament.” 

Ah, Randall thought, our good judge has already been 
briefed by the gentlemen from Resurrection Two; 

“You were hired to direct the publicity of this new 
Bible?” the magistrate asked. 

^ “Yes, sir, I was.” 
c --’ “Did you believe in its authenticity?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

y “Do you still regard the added contents of the Inter- 
national New Testament as authentic?” 

“I do not, sir. Quite the contrary. I regard the added 
contents as blatant and outright forgeries, as I do the 
contents of the leather pouch taken from me at Orly 
Airport yesterday.” 

The magistrate produced a handkerchief and blew Ms 
nose loudly. “Very well, monsieur. What brought about 
your disenchantment?” 

“If I may explain — ” 

“Do explain, but confine yourself to facts relevant to 
this hearing and the indictment.” - 

There was so much Randall wanted to relate now, the 
compounding of so many suspicions, the mounting of so 
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many coincidences, yet lie knew that these would not be 
accepted in evidence and would not bolster his defense, 
He searched his memory for hard facts, but they eludec 
him and it surprised and disconcerted him how few theo 


were. , 

“Well, to be brief, sir, in my hotel room in Rome 
met with the admitted forger of the James and Petronii 
manuscripts. He was a French citizen named Robert L 
farun. He — ” 

“How did you come upon him, monsieur?” 

“I first learned of him through Dominee de Vroome.” 

“Had Dominee de Vroome met this alleged forger?” 

“Not exactly, your Honor.” 

“Either he met him or did not meet him. Which?” 

“The Dominee told me he saw him, but he did i 
meet him. He did know about him through a friend.” 

“But you yourself met the alleged forger?” 

“I did. Through a clue found in the papers of Profes 
Monti’s estate, I was led to Lebrun. I persuaded Leb 
to tell me how he had forged the Gospel According 
James and the Petronius Parchment. He told me he sj 
long years plotting and preparing his hoax. He was 
incomparable biblical scholar and a genius at coui 
feiting. He related every step of his preparation to 
I was convinced that he spoke the truth.” 

“And you obtained &e fragment found in your suit- 
case from this Lebrun?” asked the magistrate. 

“No.” 


“You did not? He did not sell it to you?” 

“He was prepared to, and I was prepared to buy it, to 
prove to the publishers that their new gospel was a fraud 
Md that they dared not put forth their International Neri 
Testament.^ However, Lebrun was prevented from deliver- 
ing his evidence of forgery — this fragment your polict 
took from me — into my hands.” 

^ He was prevented? How was he prevented?” 

®5®™inated, in a so-caUed acciden 
on the day he was to deliver it.” 

Magistrate Le Clere glowered at Randall. “Are yoi 
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Ma^trate Le Qere curtly and without humor. “Come 
straight as possible to' the fact of your appearance in 
Orly Airport yesterday.” 

Rand^ was stumped. How to turn a mountaia into, 
a molehill? He must try. He must prepare the way, as 
clearly as possible, for de Vroome. “It all started when I 
was summoned to a meeting m New^ork by a well- 
known religious publisher, Mr. George L. Wheeler.” He 
glanced at Wheeler, who was concentrating on the toes of 
his shoes, refusing to acknowledge this mention of his 
name. “Mr, Wheeler wished to engage my services to 
publicize a new Bible. He represented an international 
syndicate of publishers of reUgious books — ^men who are 
present in this room — ^which was preparing a revision of 
the New Testament based on a startling archeolo^cal find. 
If you would like to know the contents of this find — T* 

“Not necessary,” said Magistrate Le Clere. “I have a 
deposition from Monsieur Fontaine summarizing the con- 
tents of the International New Testament.” 

Ah, Randall thought, our good judge has already been 
briefed by the gentlemen from Resurrection Two; 

“You were hired to direct the publicity of this new 
Bible?” the magistrate asked. 

•..“Yes, sir, I was,” 

' “Did you believe in its authenticity?” 

.V es, sir, I did.” 

>' /j- you still regard the added contents of the Inter- 

i . 3 New Testament as authentic?” 

“I do not, sir. Quite the contrary. I regard the added 
contents as blatant and outright forgeries, as I do the 
contents of the leather pouch taken from me at Orly 
Airport yesterday.” 

The magistrate produced a handkerchief and blew his 
nose loudly. “Very well, monsieur. What brought about 
your disenchantment?” 

“If I may explain — ” 

“Do explain, but confine yourself to facts relevant to 
this hearing and the indictment.” - 

There was so much Randall wanted to relate now, the 
compounding of so many suspicions, the mounting of so 
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“Had Dominee de Vroome mci un^. 
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“I did. Through a clue found m me papers of ^ofessor 
donti’s estate, I was led to Lebrun. I persuaded Ubrun 

0 teU me how he had forged the Gospel According to 
fames and the Petronius Parchment. He told me he spent 
long years plotting and preparing his ho^. He was an 
incomparable biblical scholar and a genius at counter- 
feiting. He related every step of his preparadon to me 

1 was convinced that he spoke the truth.” 

“And you obtained the fragment found in your suit 
rncB from this Lebrun?” asked the magistrate. 
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ou did not? He did not sell it to you?” 
le was prepared to, and I was prepared to buy it, lu 
3 to the publishers that their new gospel was a fraud 
that they dared not put forth their International New 
ament. However, Lebrun was prevented from deliver- 
his evidence of forgery — this fragment your police 
: from me — into my hands.” 

He was prevented? How was he prevented?” 

He was killed, exterminated, in a so-called accident 
the day he was to deliver it.” 

Vlagistrate Le Qere glowered at Randall. “Are you 
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telling me, monsieur, this Lebrun is not alive to corrohc 

rate your testimony here?” 

‘Tm afraid he’s not. Lebrun is dead.” 

“So we have only yoiur word?” 

“You have more, your Honor. You have Lebrun’s evi 
dence of forgery in that fragment your ofiBcials confis 
cated at the airport. You see, sir, dead men do tell tales 
Because, in a manner of speaking, Lebrun ^himself, evei 
after his death, led me to find his proof.” • 

Randall recounted how the personal effects he hac 
examined in the Roman morgue had led him to the Mont 
excavation outside Ostia Antica. 

“Once I unearthed Lebrun’s evidence,” Randall con- 
cluded, “I had to be positive it was, indeed, a fake. Fron 
Rome, I telephoned Professor Aubert’s office to make ar 
appointment. I wanted him to do a radiocarbon test oi 
the fragment. Next, 1 telephoned Dominee de Vroome and 
requested his cooperation in determining whether the Ara- 
maic text in the papyrus — and the invisible writing Lebrun 
had added to the fragment — supported Lebrun’s confes- 
sion of forgery. There was no doubt, in my mind, about 
the hoax. But I knew that I must have a more scholarly 
opinion to convince the publishers that it was a fraud and 
-..should be abandoned. So quite naturally, I left Rome 

d arrived in Paris with this piece of papyrus, knowing 
t was no national treasure, was utterly worthless except 
'as evidence for stopping the Resurrection Two project. 
When the airport officer tried to confiscate my one piece 
of proof, I instinctively tried to recover it. I did not 
intend violence. I meant only to preserve a shred of evi- 
dence that could save the public from one more lie, and 
the publishers from making a grave mistake.” 

“You are finished, monsieur?” 

“I am.” 

“You will remain in the dock. We will continue with 
the final two witnesses.” He considered a slip of paper 
beside him, and looked up. “If Professor Henri Aubert 
will please come fonvard?” 

Professor Aubert, with his pomaded pompadour and 
fastidious attire, was impressive as he settled m the witness 
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The magistrate seemed impressed pie “^aen 
brought into this country, then, by -fee defendant m th 

dock, it is of unquestioned authenticity.^ 

“Absolutely.” Aubert held up a finger. I must adc 

I limit verification to the age of the 

self. I cannot speak of the authenticity of de text That 

decision 1 leave entirely to the judgment of Dominee de 


Vroome” 

“Thank you, Professor.” 

As Aubert left to return to his seat in the second row, 
Dominee de Vroome rose and waited in the aisle. 

The magistrate addressed him, “If Dominee Maertin 
de Vroome will come forward to conclude the testimony 
in the hearing, the court will be honored.” ^ 

Eagerly, Randall watched the imposing Dutch cleric 
stride to the witness chair. He hoped to catch de 
, Vroome’s eye, but the theologian’s frosted profile was all 
that Randall could see. 

Standing beside the witness chair, formidable in his 
unadorned black cassock, he faced the juge d’ instruction. 
; Magistrate Le Qere undertook his examination imme- 
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diately. “Is it true, Dominee de Vroome, that the defen 
dant, as stated in his testhnony, telephoned you fron 
Rome and requested you to render an opinion on a miss 
ing portion of Papyrus Number 3 which he claimed wa 
evidence of forgery?” 

“It is true.” 

“Is it true that you were also requested by a branch o: 
the Surete Nationale, through the good offices , of thi 
Louvre’s special laboratory, to make a study of the 
fragment to determine its value?” 

“Yes, that is also true.” 

The magistrate was pleased. “Then the judgment yot 
render wiU satisfy both the prosecution and the defense.’ 

Dominee de Vroome offered a lipless smile. “I doubi 
that my judgment can satisfy both sides. It cm satisf) 
only one.” 

The magistrate also smiled- “1 will rephrase. Both the 
prosecution and the defense are satisfied with your cre- 
dentials for passing a judgment on this matter.” 

“It would appear so.” 

“Therefore, I will waive any inquiry into your qualifica- 
tions as an Aramaic scholar and a textual expert in Chris- 
tian and Roman history. All parties will accept your 
judgment. You have studied this papyrus fragment con- 
" fiscated from Monsieur Randall?” 

“I have. I have examined it with minute care through 
the night and this morning. I have studied it in its con- 
text, against the entire collection of the Monti papyri, 
which was made available to me by the proprietors of the 
International New Testament. I have inspected it, also, 
in the light of information given by one Robert Lebrun 
and by the defendant, Steven Randall, with regard to tlie 
Aramaic text’s being a forgery and the papyrus leafs 
containing invisible writing and a drawing — done in ink 
prepared from an ancient Roman formula — ^used by Le- 
brun to prove the gospel was of his own making.” 

Ma^strate Le Clere bent closer to the witness. “Dora- 
inee de Vroome, were you able to come to an absolute 
decision on the value of this papyrus fragment?” 

“I was able to do so. I have come to a judgment.” 
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“Dominee de Vroome, what is your judgment?” 

Dominee de Vroome, every inch the apostle of God, 
mitted a theatrical interval to pass before iiis vibmt 
ce resounded through the hearing chamber. “I hold 
ly one conclusion. It is my unqualified judgment that 
; fragment of papyrus the defendant brought out of 
ly yesterday is not a forgery — is beyond question an 
thentic and inspired work from the pen of James the 
St, brother of Jesus — and as such it is not only a na- 
inal treasure of Italy, but one of all mankind, and a fit- 
ig part of the greatest discovery in the two-thousand- 
ar saga of Christianity. I congratulate the proprietors 
the International New Testament on being able to add 
to the inspired work they are about to give to the 
orld!” 

With that, without waiting to hear the response from 
le magistrate, Dominee de Vroome turned and briskly 
rode toward the seats where the publishers were on their 
:et according him a boisterous ovation. 

De Vroome’s pronouncement burst upon Steven Randall 
ke the explosion of a hand grenade. He recoiled, shat- 
:red, .stricken speechless by this unexpected turn of 
vents. 

As Dominee de Vroome went past him, Randall wanted 
3 scream out: de Vroome, you conniving, double-cross- 
3g, dirty, sonofabitch. 

In the uproar, he could hardly comprehend what fol- 
3wed. 


But he was unable to utter a word, a sound. He had 
alien back against the wall — ^impaled, as if an invisible 
pear had been driven through him 
Magistrate Le Clere was saying, “The court is ready tc 
ender a verdict — unless there is more testimony to bf 
leard. Does any other party present wish to be heard?” 

A hand went up. George L. Wheeler, waving an arm t( 
?am attention while his colleagues gathered around d( 
Vroome, was requesting permission to be heard. “You 
Honor, I request a brief recess to speak to the defendant 
pnvateiy before the verdict is rendered.” 

“Your request is granted. Monsieur Wheeler. You have 
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iiately. “Is it true, Dominee de Vroome, that the defen- 
dant, as stated in his testimony, telephoned you from 
Rome and requested you to render an opinion on a miss- 
ing portion of Papyrus Number 3 which he claimed was 
jvidence of forgery?” 

“It is true.” 

“Is it true that you were also requested by a branch of 
he Surete Nationale, through the good offices of the 
Louvre’s special laboratory, to make a study of this 
fragment to determine its value?’* 

“Yes, that is also true.” • 

The magistrate was pleased. “Then the judgment you 
render will satisfy both the prosecution and the defense.” 

Dominee de Vroome offered a lipless smile. “I doubt 
hat my judgment can satisfy both sides. It cm satisfy 
inly one.” 

The magistrate also smiled. “I will rephrase. Both the 
prosecution and the defense are satisfied with your cre- 
ientials for passing a judgment on this matter.” 

“It would appear so.” 

“Therefore, I will waive any inquiry into your qualifica- 
ions as an Aramaic scholar and a textual expert in Chris- 
ian and Roman history. AH parties will accept your 
ludgment. You have studied this papyrus fragment con- 
iscated from Monsieur Randall?” 

“I have. I have examined it with minute care through 
he night and this morning. I have studied it in its coa- 
;ext, against the entire collection of the Monti papyri, 
vhich was made available to me by the proprietors of the 
utemational New Testament. I have inspected it, also, 
a the light of information given by one Robert Lebrua 
md by the defendant, Steven Randall, with regard to the 
Aramaic text’s being a forgery and the papyrus leafs 
;ontaining invisible writing and a drawing — done in ink 
)repared from an ancient Roman formula — used by Ls* 
»nm to prove the gospel was of his own making.” 

Magistrate Le Qere bent closer to the witness. “Doffl- 
nee de Vroome, were you able to come to an absolute 
[ecision on the vffiue of this papyrus fragment?” 

“I was able to do so. I have come to a judgment.” 
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cent wrong about my motives. Considering the way 
, tried to sabotage us, 1 should let you go down *e 
in. But I can’t. For one thing— and you won t teheve 
i because you’re stai a smart-assr— I happen to h^e 
:ctioa for you, fatherly affection. I’ve come to IQte 
I And I can’t stand being wrong about where 1 
my affection and my trust. For another thing— and 
L not ashamed to admit it— I’m a businessman, and 
lud of it, and I can use you. Not just for the announce- 
nt ceremony. That’s under control. This minute, radio 
d television stations, newspapers, in every comer ol 
5 world, are alerting the public to an intemationa] 
oadcast to be made on Friday heralding a biblical dis- 
very of a momentous nature. So that part of it ha: 
gun to roll. But I never let myself forget that ou 
Ding campaign only starts vdth official announce 
ent ceremony taking place the day after tomorrow. An 
want you in on my continuing campaign, because yo 
iqw the project as few others do, you Imow what we’] 

'ter, and you can be of tremendous help. I’m here speal 
ig to you like this, because I’m banking on one thin 
hat you’ve learned your lesson.” 

“What lesson, George?” inquired RandaU blandly. 

“That you’re utterly in the wrong about the authentic 
f the James and Petronius documents, and we’re in 1 
ight. And that you’re ready to be man enough to ad] 
t, and rejoin the team. Listen to me, Steve, if an i 
Jortant figure, a famous churchman and scholar Hke 
Nominee Maertin de Vroome, whose skepticism exceei 
hat of aH others, could be man enough to see the lij 
admit to error, and offer himself iu our support, I d( 
see why you can’t do the same.” 

“De Vroome,” said Randall, relighting his pipe. “I 
^ Vroome. How’d you pull 

offended. “You just won't 

Everyone is crooked ” 

1 uida’t say everyone." 

Of course not. You were excepting yourself.” He 
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poked a finger at RandalL “Stop being a smart-ass an 
listen to me. No one, but no one, could bribe or buy oi 
a human being with the integrity of a de Vroome, H 
had to come to his final judgment of our project usin; 
his own good conscience. And he did. Until now, when h 
was sniping at us, trying to subvert us, he never knev 
exactly what we were trying to do or the details of th( 
magnfficent documents we had in our possession. Bu 
when he came to us to be shown — and since it was tbi 
eve of the announcement, we felt he could be shown— 
hie dropped his antagonism and resistance at once. He sav 
that we had the real thing, the real Christ, and that man- 
^nd would be the benefactor in receiving Kfim through 
the International New Testament. De Vroome capitulatec 
immediately. He wanted to be on the side of the angels 
and the Holy Ghost, just as he was minutes ago in this 
French courtroom.” 

“So now he’s supporting you all the way,” said RandalL 

“All the way, Steve. He’E be on the platform beside 
us in Amsterdam when the Good News is broadcast to 
the four comers of the earth. It was not easy for him, 
Steve, a big man like that, to confess error, to change his 
thinking. But as I said, and I repeat it, Maertin ds 
Vroome was man enough to do just that. And Dr. Deich- 
hardt and the rest of us, we understood how difficult this 
was for de Vroome, and in turn, we showed, our charity 
in our own fashion. Indeed, to prove to you we’re not 
the villains you make us out to be, I can tell you we met 
de Vroome halfway.” 

“Halfway?” said Randall, “Where’s that, George?” 

“That’s where mature men try -to iron out their differ- 
ences, work together to present a solid front. Since de 
Vroome was prepared to support us, we were prepared 
lo support him. We’ve withdrawn our backing of the cm- 
lidacy of Dr. Jeffries to throw our united support behind 
Dominee de Vroome for the next general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches.” 

“I see,” said Randall. 

He saw. He knocked the ashes out of his pipe — ashes 
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ato the standing ashtray beside him. Yes, he saw. 

about Dl. lefinesr said RandaU. “Vlim 
'lfpirhta“ta another job, the job d chairmaii o! 

Central Committee of the World Conned. _ , 

‘An honorary job. You mean he doesn t mmd hecom- 

a figurehead?” ^ , ...r „ * 

'Steve, Dr. Jeffries and the rest of us take a different 

\v of these matters than you do. We do not think of 
■ own varuty. We have a cause held in common. Unity 
what it is' all about. Small sacrifices are expected. The 
portant thing is that with de Vroome on our side, we 
ve unity.” 

“You certainly have,” said Randall, trying to subdue the 
liol in. his tone. 

“Now, with everything settled, with a dynamo like de 
roome heading the World Council,” Wheeler went on 
ind with unanimous ecclesiastical hacking of the In 
mational New Testament, we are assured of the greates 
turn to reh'gion and revival of faith since the Dark Age: 
he, next century will become known as the Age c 
eace.” 

Hiding his disgust, Randall straightened in his chair. 
Okay, great, George, good work. Just satisfy me by 
xplaining one thbg. I’ve talked to de Vroome. 1 know 
i^hat he stands for — stood for. Just tell me how a radical ■ 
efonner like that managed to compromise all he repre- 
ented to go along with your conservative orthodoxy?” 

Wheeler looked hurt, “You have a mistaken opinion of 
js. We’re anything but hidebound fundamentalists. We’ve 
ilways been ready to accommodate the shifts and changes 
necessary to fill the spiritual and earthly needs of human- 
ity. That’s the miracle of the Man from Galilee. He was 
newbie, understanding, compromising. And we are His 
cMdren. We are flexible, also, in. order to serve best 

compromise is never 
on^-sided. When de Vroome accepted our discovery, was 

SS'tf opposition and rebellion, we were pre- 
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ir reckless games, pursuing foolish suspicions, consort- 
with ciiminals and crackpots, and you've produced 
but further substantiation of the International 
V Testament— and a pack of trouble for yourself. Now 
ut that you’ve been wrong,” 

And if I admit it, what then?” 

Then we might be able to save you,” said Wheeler 
jfnlly. “You’re in deep trouble in that courtroom. I’m 
i. the magistrate will throw the book at you. You’ll 
d up in the Bastille for God knows how long, and ii 
prace, and you’H have gained nothing. The market foi 
jenting martyrs in the near future wUl be very poor 
en you go back in there to hear the verdict and tht 
tence, request a final statement. We’ll see that you’ti 
mitted to give one. Monsieur Fontaine has great m 
;nce here. Our project is much respected here.” 

What statement should I make, George?” 

‘A simple one, made forthrightly and humbly, retract 
your previous testimony. State that you heard an au 
ntic fragment of papyrus, a missing portion of Jamei 
i been found in Rome. As a devoted member of Resm 


tion Two, you set out to recover the fragment for i 
htful owner. In Rome, you found the fragment in ft 
asession of a hardened criminal, Robert Lebrun, wi 
1 stolen it from Professor Monti. You bought him c 
• a pittance. You had no idea the Italian govemme: 
uld object to your taking that fragment out of Ital 
)U ^ply considered it to be a part of the Jam 
pyri in Amsterdam. You carried it to France qui 
enly for routine authentication. You made no attem 
smuggle it in. When you were found out, you panicke 
3U hadn’t known you’d broken a law, and you g 
ired. You pretended the fragment was a forgery, wort 
is, merely to prove you weren’t handling a natior 
!asure, and you made up that story to protect yourse 
was a rastake caused by ignorance of the law a: 
?erenthusiasm for our project. Say you are sorry, a 

m beg the forgiveness of the court. That’s all you ha 
say.” ■' 

“And if I do that, what will the magistrate say?” 
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“He’ll consult with us, with the five of us and the Italiai 
overament’s representative, and there’ll be no more proh 
;m. The magistrate will accept oux recommendation. He’i 
educe your fine and suspend your sentence, and you car 
?alk out of here a free min, your head held high, anc 
)in us once more in producing the great press show and 
n unforgettable historic drama the morning after tomor 
3 W from the royal palace in Amsterdam.” 

“Sounds appealing, I must admit. However, what if 1 
jfuse to retract?” 

The smile disappeared from Wheeler’s face, “We wash 
ur hands of you. We leave you to the mercy of the 
Durt. We will be unable to keep your behavior a secret, 
ven from Ogden Towery and Cosmos Enterprises.” He 
aited. “What do you say, Steve?” 

Randall shrugged. “I don’t know.” 

“After all this, you don’t know?” 

“I just don’t know what to say.” 

Wheeler frowned, and looked at his . gold wristwatch. 
Ten minutes to make up your mind,” he said grimly. 
Maybe you’d better spend those ten minutes with someone 
ho has more influence on you.” He started for the door. 
Maybe you’ll find something to say to her.” He opened 
16 door, beckoned to someone outside, and glanced 
ack at Randall. “Your last chance, Steve. Take it.” 

He went out the doorway, and a moment later, Angela 
fond came through it, hesitating, closing the door behind 
er. 

Randall rose slowly to his feet. It seemed a lifetime 
nee he had seen her last. She looked disconcertingly like 
le had looked when he had first set eyes upon her-— ages 
JO, by emotion’s calendar — ^in Milan. She was wearing a 
Ik blouse, sufficiently sheer to reveal her white lace 
aif-bra, and a wide suede belt, and a short summer skirt 
be removed her sunglasses, and, her green almond eyes 
udied him worriedly, as she wmted for a word of wel- 
)me. 

His first instinct had been, to catch her in his arms, 
nbrace her, pour out his heart. 

But his heart was corroded with distrust. Wheeler haa 
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1 that he could spend his ten minutes wth someone 
I SrMuence Mm. Angela was hate to. mfluence 


le did not welcome to. “This is a surprise, "to said. 
‘Hello, Steve. There is not much time. But 1 was ai- 
^ed to see you,” 

Jhe came across the ^oomy room. Smce he stiu n^ue 
effort to greet her, she went to the chair across from 
1 and, poised, she sat down on the edge of it 
‘Who sent you here?” he asked harshly. “Wheeler and 
: rest of his Galilee Mafia?” 

Her fingers tightened on her suede purse. “Nothing has 
mged, I see. Except you are more bitter. No, Steve, 
;ame here from Amsterdam at my own request. I heard 
lat had happened. Last night, after you were arrested, 
wmi phoned me for some information, and she told me 
out your trouble. Apparently, Dominee de Vroome hac 
lied the publishers from Paris. They were all leavinj 
unediately to join de Vroome. Since Naomi was als( 
ling, I asked whether I could come along.” 

“You weren’t in the hearing room.” 

“No. I didn’t want to be there. I am no Mary. I hav 
) taste for Golgotha. I suspected what might happei 
ate last night, after Mr. Wheeler finished meeting wii 
J Vroome, he visited me and told me everything he ar 
le publishers had heard from de Vroome. Then, a liti 
hile ago, when Mr. Wheeler was with you, Naomi 
lied me in on what had taken place during the hearing,” 
Rmdall sat down. “Then you know they’re trying to 
rucify me. Not only Wheeler and . his cohorts, but de 
Yoome as weU.” 

Yes, Steve, as I said, I was afraid it would happen, 
md^now, from what Naomi has told me, apparently it 


Do you know Wheeler just asked the heretic to re- 
cant so that he could be free to rejoin Resurrection Two?” 
^ not surprised,” said Angela. “They need you.” 

He troublemakers.” 

He saw that she was uncomfortable, and be wanted to 
challenge her. “What about you? What do you want?” 
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■wandexing our busy streets of Rome, to be struck by ai 
automobae? Steve, I am a Roman..! read and bear ol 
that bappening in our , city. The drivers axe the most wile 
and reckless in. Europe. That one should run down ax 
old man? An ordinary occurrence, a familiar accident, nol 
a conspiracy, not a murder. De Vroome, Wheeler, Dr. 
Jeffries murderers? It is absurd- to imagine. As to youi 
being caught in customs? The Italian government has 
many agents and spies around its national treasures. You 
were seen fleeing from Ostia Antica. It would have been 
enough to alert someone. But even if it bad been those 
in Resurrection Two who arranged for your arrest Is 
that bad or illogical? They had to see what you had 
uncovered, before you jumped to conclusions and misused 
it They had to confiscate and test and examine it Had it 
been evidence of forgery, I have no doubt they would 
have given in to you and postponed or stopped the pub- 
lication of the International New Testament But when 
they learned, from the very one you had selected as an 
expert, that your piece of evidence was as authentic as 
the papyri that had already been discovered by my father, 
they had to stop you, proceed against you to prevent an 
undeserved scandal. Steve, don’t you see? The language 
of faith provides different answers.” 

•, “Does it provide an answer to the one question I haven’t 
‘ " ed?” 

She looked puazled. “What is it? Ask it.” 

“How did a certain Professor Augusto Monti come to 
dig at Ostia Antica?” 

She appeared confused. “Because somebody found a 
piece of papyrus outside the ruins six years ago and 
showed it to him.” 

“You did not know it was Lebrun who brought the 
clue to your father?” 

“No. I never heard his name until Mr. Wheeler men- 
tioned it last night.” 

“Didn’t you know Lebrun met your father at Done/s 
last year on the day your father — ^your father had his 
breakdown?” 

“No. I never knew that until yesterday when Mr, 
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j sees a ROte o£ sucli 

father dealt 

md in the days^efore. yo^j te 

VU right, Yonr met with Le- 

y to tell the establish the lelafioh- 

I in Doney s last year, it 

between your father ^ ^g^j^h 

trSed wha?l teow “ the oagismte it. te.*P<> 
on eiveo him by the heads of the project. Last 

LucreSkin Rome and had her read ns my fathefi 

lalion in his f^4re' brndir™ 

:r,r.inHprt felt that the imtials jR-L. were naruiy eui 

islve evidence. But even if the 
ibrun. what would this prove m fact? Neve^ele^^. 
anted the magistrate to know about it. You see, Ste 
am not afraid. When one has faith, one is not afe 


truth.” 


The wind had gone out of him. He sat, at a loss. C 
t gasp. “Would you be ready to offer that mformat 

one other person?” 


“Who?” , » 

“Cedric Plummer. Would you be ready to conhnn v 
Plummer had only heard from Lebrun that your fa 
actually met with Lebrun?” 

She threw up her hands. “Steve, Steve, he, too, already 
knows it, Plummer knows everythii^. He would see noth- 
ing suspicious in it. When Dominee de Vroome iolned 
Resurrection Two, then Plummer also joined. He was 
converted, so to speak. He laid aside his poison pen, and 
will now write the exclusive history of the entire project 
from six years ago to today.” 

Randil sank back in his chair. It was too much. Every 
inch of enemy territory had been invaded and occupied. 
Which meant Herr Hennig’s neck was saved. Plummer’s 
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■ blackmail of Hennig, in an attempt to obtain the I 
national New Testament in advance and expose it, 
been made unnecessary. 

He looked off. Someone had been rapping on the c 
and now it opened. The court clerk put his head in. “J 
sieur RandaU, it is time for the verdict.” 

Randall stood up. “Half a minute,” he said. Ai 
had come to her feet across from Mm. He confronted 
. once more. “You want me to retract, don’t you?” 

She put on her sunglasses. “I want you to do what 
must do, no less and no more.” She considered sa 
something else, and finally she said it. “I really came 
to tell you, whatever you are, whatever you will becc 
I could love you — if you could learn to love in retun 
love yourself first, and to love me. But you cannot 1 
to do tMs until you have faith, in humanity and in 
future. I am sorry for you, Steve, but more, I am s 
for us. I would sacrifice anything for you — except fi 
I hope someday you will understand. Now, you will 
as you wish.” 

She hurried from the room, and he was alone. 

“You DESIRE to make a final statement before the ven 
. Monsieur Randall?” 

■ “I do, your Honor,” he said to the magisffate. “ 
reviewed in my own mind the testimony I already fi 
in this hearing room. I want to say that I went to R( 
with no intendon of undermining Resurrecdon Two or 
International New Testament, but with the sole motive 
verifying, for myself and for the directors of the proj 
that they had found, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
real Jesus Christ.” 

He saw that Wheeler, the other four publishers, e 
Angela, had leaned forward in their front-row seats. 

Randall faced the magistrate. “What I heard in Roi 
what I saw with my own eyes, has con'vdnced me t 
the papyrus fragment I was led to and which I brou 
into France, as well as the entire collecdon of papyri i 
the parchment that serve as the basis for the Intemado 
New Testament, is a modem fabrication, a sham an( 
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raud, produced by a 

its of Professor ^oBti ^Petronius ^ g,,,eii 
fesus offered by oes^e earUer testimony to 

mage and a spurious R^J^^^/evidence I had on my 
ihe contrary, I still 3^ {^jg^jy—worthless, 


)ersoa 


..peat-and therefore 1 - ^r'fixsthamd 

le court, taldng mto consi . personal 

mwledge ‘“''““f^“„j,”Moreover, I pras ** 

wal fi-d « ports™ o£ Papiius 

Number 3, wmcb is m assessed 

“ « more obiecdve experts elsewhere in tne 

world, I have nothing further , 

“You are finished, Monsieur Randall r 

“Ury" well. The defendant has been heard. The ve^ct 
in his case will now be rendered.” Magistrate Le Qete 
a shlai of papers on his desk “There are two 
; in the indictment. The second count of public 
bance and criminal assault is hereby dropped, m 
ieration of the defendant’s heretofore law-abidms 
i as a citizen in his own country and in consideraUoi 
‘ unusual circumstances and provocation surroundm 
fiysical arrest. As to the first count, that of ponveyin 
France, without proper declaration, an ancient doa 
t of inestimable value and in itself the treasure 
lation from which it was transported — " 
andall held his breath. 

— the court finds the document authentic, and the i 
iant guilty as charged.” 

Itonily, Randall waited. 

Mone, he thought. 
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clients, the fine is hereby waived and the sentence of thre 
months is suspended. However, to protect his client: 
and to prevent another public disturbance, the defendai 
will be remanded to his temporary' prison ceU, there ( 
serve two days’ incarceration, until the announcement c 
the International New Testament has been made public 
After forty-eight hours — ^namely at noon of Friday, tb 
day following tomorrow — ^the defendant will be escortei 
from his prison cell under police guard to Orly Airpor 
where he will be placed, at his own expense, on a fligh 
to the United States, and therefore, expelled iron 
France.” 

The magistrate cleared his throatl - 

“As for your request. Monsieur Randall, that the papy- 
rus fragment in question be returned to your possession; 
the request is denied. Since authenticity has been es- 
tablished, the confiscated papyrus will be turned over to 
its present leaseholders, the directors of the International 
New Testament, Incorporated, otherwise known as Resur- 
rection Two, to do with as they please.” 

He slapped both palms on his desk. 

“The hearing stands adjourned.” 

From somewhere, two agents de police had appeared. 
, Randall felt the cold metal on his wrists, and saw that he 
was manacled. 

His eyes went to the rows of benches, avoiding An- 
gela, holding on the jubilant Wheeler, Deichhardt, Fon- 
taine, as.they gathered arotmd Dominee de Vroome. 

As Randall watched, one thought entered his n&d. 
Sacrilege or not, it had entered his mind and remained 
there. 

Father, forgive them; for they know not what they da. 

Father, he amended it, forgive them not for what they 
are doing to me, but for what they are doing to the Holy 
Spirit and to unsuspecting, helpless, gullible humanity 
throughout the world. 

One other bad moment — not bad, actually, but shock- 
ing, incredible, and somewhat bizarre — and that a hall 
hour later when he had been returned to the Ddpot. 
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line. “Let me get this straight, Steve,” said Halsey. “You 

■were arrested — ;;When?” 

“Last ni^t.” 

“And tried and sentenced this morning?” 

“That’s right, Sam.” 

‘Hold it, Steve — now maybe one of us is crazy, but that 
can't be — I mean, that can’t be, it doesn’t work that way 
in France. You’d better tell me what happened this morn- 
ing.” 

Simply, briefly — conscious of his guards hovering over 
him— Randall related to Halsey what he could of the ses- 
sion before the juge d’itistruclion, iho final verdict, the 
sentence. 

Nonplussed, Halsey was stuttering at the other end' of 
the phone. “But — but that can’t be — can’t — it makes no 
sense. Are you positive it happened just the way, you’ve 
told me?” 

“Sam, for Chrissakes, that’s exactly what happened. I 
went through the whole thing in the past few hours. Why 
should I make it up?” 

“My Godl” exclaimed Halsey. “My God, in all my 
years here — well, I’ve heard rumors of duplicity, kanga- 
roo trials — ^but tWs is the first time I’ve heard it firsthand 
from anyone.” 

j Randall was utterly bewildered. “What do you mean? 
‘What was wrong about it?” 

“What was right about it, you mean! Listen, Steve, my 
sweet innocent abroad, you’ve been taken, you’ve been 
railroaded. Don’t you know anything at all about French 
legal procedure? Sure, you’re booked for an offense. Sure, 
you go before a juge d’insiruction to be heard. But that’s 
only a preliminary examination. A juge d’instTUCiion Iws 
no judicial power whatsoever to render a verdict and pro- 
nounce a sentence. He can only decide whether it’s a 
nonsuit, and if it is, charges should be dismissed — or he 
forwards the case for prosecution to the Parquet, If you’re 
to be prosecuted, it takes six to twelve months before 
you go on trial in front of three judges of the Tribunal 
Correctionnel. Then there’s, a real trial, prosecution and 
defense attorneys, the works, before a verdict is rendered. 
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- one exception to that procedure, a rare one, is when 
I’re caught en flagrant delit, caught in the act of th^ 
ne, and there are no doubts whatsoever. Then, anc 
y then, can you be put on immediate trial before th( 
bunal de Flagrant Delit— which would be more lik< 
at you just went through, except it would still b 
rd by three judges and there would be a deputy publi 
secutor and a defense attorney. But you didn’t g 
augh that, apparently — 

‘No. I definitely didn’t.” 

‘What you went through — ^it seems to be a bastai 
nbination of both procedures — but it has nothing l 
with French law, at least as I understand it.” 

'ifet, Randall recalled, the police had offered him tl 
aortunity to find an attorney, probably to disarm hii 
;rt any suspicion. Then, he recalled, they had made 
ficult for him, telling him his case would be delay 
he retained legal counsel. But, he asked himself, wt 
he had obtained an attorney? The answer seemed c 
)us. The ones in control would have changed the scht 
:d proceedings into something that conformed 
ench law, even if it meant unwanted publicity, i 
her way, Randall realized, the result had been pre 
ined. The verdict had to be guilty. 

‘‘No question about it,” Halsey was saying, “that wa 
ngaroo court, and you were beautifully railroade 
i paused. ‘‘Steve, this sounds as if somebody high 
ry high up, wanted to get you out of the way pn 
idly, get you out of the way quickly and quietly. I d( 
low what you’re involved in, but it must be damn 
irtant to someone.” 

Yes, said Randall duUy, “it’s damn important to so: 
le, to several someones.” 

ito^th"'^?'” H^sey urgently, “do you want me to 

Randall^ considered his friend’s intervention. At 
ape?”^’ working in France, in 

“What do you mean? Fra mad about it.” 
then don’t get into this." 
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“But justice, Steve — what about justice?” . 

“Leave that to me.” He paused. “I appreciate yout 
love, Sam. Now send the money.” 

He hung up. 

Justice, he thought. 

Liberte, Bgaliti, Fraterniti, he thought. 

Then he realized that those words were only the 
promise of France. But he had not been tried by France, 
a mere government power. He had been tried by a super- 
power. He had been tried by Resurrection Two. 

It was everywhere this bright Friday morning, this 
morning of his release from prison. It was the greatest 
story Randall could remember in his lifetime. 

In ail his years on earth, he was sure there had been 
nothing that exceeded the coverage and attention gives 
this event. Certainly the armouncements of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the fall of Berlin and death of 
Hitler, the launching of Sputnik I into outer space, the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy, the first step on the 
moon by Neil Armstrong, had been momentous — but to 
the best of Randall’s memory the public sensation each 
had generated had been matched by the electrifying and 
thunderous news from the royal palace in Amsterdam 
that Jesus Christ had undeniably lived on this earth, as 
both human being and as spiritual messenger of the 
Maker. 

For so many days, Randall had been so absorbed in the 
techiucaiities and dilemmas of authenticity and truth, and 
in his own survival, that he had half forgotten the impact 
that the Gospel According to James and the Petronins 
Parchment might have on the milli ons and millions of 
frail and questiug mortals. 

But throughout the' drive from the Depot of the Palais 
de Justice to Orly Airport outside Paris, Randall had ob- 
served evidence of reaction to this historic miracle on 
every street corner, in every cafd, at every shopwindo'*’- 
Frenchmen and foreigners alike had turned out into the 
open, snatching up newspapers, glued to transistor radios, 
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sed around storefront television sets, caught up m the 


ion. 


the police Citroen in which he rode with three blue- 


ormed French law officers, Randall was a neglected 
)r player in the drama already under way. 
e had sat in the rear seat wedged between two oi 
officers, Gorin, of the Svlret^ Nationale, and an agen 
<olice named Lefhvre, handcuffed to Gorin, who wa: 
lis left. Both officers had been lost in their specia 
ons of Le Figaro, Combat, Le Monde, UAurore 
lally half the front pages ^ven over- to The Even 
dall glimpsed two of the giant headlines. One read 
CHRIST REVIENT PARMI NOUS!— CHRIST RI 
EINS, AMONG US. The other read; LE CHRIS 
SSUSCITfi PAR UNE NOUVELLE DECOUVERTl 
HRIST RESURRECTED BY NEW DISCOVER" 
eath the giant headlines were photographs of three 
original James papyri, the Petronius Parchment, t 
avation site outside Ostia Antica, the revised portr 
Jesus as He had actually appeared in His life, t 
er of the International New Testament, 
n the front seat of the police car, the officer chauffe 
them had been silent all the way, spellbound by 
liminary commentaries that preceded the main 
incement being broadcast in French from Amsterdi 
Dccasionally, the officers on either side of Randall 1 
d some piece of information aloud to one another, 
nedmes, aware of Randall’s inadequate French, t 
1 translated it into English. From what Randall cc 
ike out, the newspaper accounts about the Internath 
!W_ Testament, with its story of Jesus by His bro^ 
d its story of the trial by a centurion, were based 
limited advance release issued to the world press a 
dnight. The full details were being presented froi 
ige in the Burgerzaal— the vast Citizens’ Hall— of 
yal palace in Amsterdam. The complete revelation 


thousand members of the pi 


e\ 
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ho had been summoned to the auditorium from 
vdized nation on earth, as well as to several bil 
levision onlookers m every comer of the globe to wi 
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the news was being transmitted via Intelsat V, a 1, 9' 
circuit solid-state communications satellite orbiting 
earth along with earlier sister satellites and relaying 
picture images and commentaries. 

Only once, in their ride, had, the police ofRcer nan 
Lefevre had a personal exchange with Randall. He 1 
paused in his reading, looked at Randall incredulous 
and said, “You were actually a part of this, monsieu 

“I was.” 

“But then why do they deport you?” 

“Because they are crazy,” Randall had said. Ho li 
added, “Because I did not believe.” 

Lefdvre’s eyes had widened. “Then yoii are the one ^v 
must be crazy.” 

They had drawn up before the Orly terminal, and l 
officer named Leffivre had opened the back door of l 
vehicle, stepped down, and tried to help Randall out. 1 
cause he had been handcuffed to Gorin, Randall had be 
forced to back out, bruising his wrist and being painfu 
reminded of who he was and what was happening to hi 

The ground floor of the Orly terminal, always noi; 
was now hushed. As a convenience for passengers a 
visitors, and their own personnel, Air France had pos! 
large-screen television sets the length and breadth of I 
plain reception area. Around these sets, people wt 
■■ ’ ten to twenty persons deep. Even at the tic! 

and information counters, customers as well as servi 
personnel absently went about their business while th 
concentrated on handy television screens. 

The police officer, Lefevre, went to pick up Randal 
one-way transatlantic ticket that was being held for hi 
and confirm the boarding time. While he was goi 
Gorin edged toward a cluster of people to watch t 
nearest television set, and Randall, linked to him at t 
wrist, was forced to go along. 

Peering between the heads of the packed viewers, Ra 
iall tried to see the images on the screen as he listen 
lo the commentator, speaking first in French, tlien in £ 
’lish, the two official languages used on this announc 
nent day. 
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A camera was pamuflg the interior of the Burgerzaal 
the Citizens’ Hah of the royal palac^ m A^terdam. Ro; 

^ .1. _ — tncifiTicT Hionit.JinGS WCr 


IBC cuizezis nan ua ^ — ... j. •* 

upon row of the press corps and visiting dignities wer 
being shown, Mowed by intimate close-ups of the ma 

• ttth.* r^TT/C TX/lt’ll mTOTV 


being snown, louowcu uy -r- -- — - 

iestic setting. There were the vaulted windows, withhrow 
shutters, each bearing an identical stylized gold flower i 


its center. There were the six crystal chandeliers abovi 


ns cenier, lucio 

originally colza oil lamps left behind by the Emperc 
Louis Napoleon. There were portions of the marb 
floor visible, inlaid with curving bands of brass representii 
the celestial globe. There were endless groups of statue 
and it was only upon seeing the last group — ^Righteou 
ness trampling Greed and Envy (Greed as Midas, Em 
as Medusa) — that Randall lost his equanimity. 

Greed, he thought bitterly, and almost as if on cn 
the camera panned the platform, and there they all wei 
Randall’s betes noires, each.one. 

The camera revealed each in his plush velvet cha 
and the commentator identified each one. In the semic 
cle onstage, reverent, spiritual, otherworldly: Dr. Dei( 
hardt, Wheeler, Font^e, Sir Trevor, Gayda, and 1 
Jeffries, Dr. Knight, Monsignore Riccardi, the Revere 
2^chery, Dr. Trautmann, Professor Sobrier, Domu 
de Vroome and Professor Aubert, Hennig, and fini 
the only one who was a beauty among the beasts, Ang 
Monti (representing her ailing parent. Professor Mo 
the Italian archeolo^t, explained the voice of the Er 
pean Broadcasting Union.) 

Dr. Deichhardt was coming forward to the podium, 
the pulpit draped in satin decorated with a woven cr 

Dr. Deichhardt was reading aloud the full, deta 
^ouncement of the discovery of the James gospel and 
Petronius trial report, and giving a summary of t] 
contents, and displaying a copy of the International I 
festament that was being officially published on this 
tory-making day. 

^ndaU felt a hand on his arm. It was the police offi 
Leteyre, brandishing the ticket. “Do not lose it » he 
monished RandaU, “or you will be back in jaU.” He sho 
the air flight ticket into Randall’s jacket pocket. 
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reached out and tugged at his colleague. “Gorin,” he 
whispered, “we have fifteen minutes before we put him on 
the plane. Let’s watch this up in the lounge where we 
can sit.” 

Minutes later, entering the third-floor cocktail lounge . 
that teemed with people transfixed by the blaring televi- " 
sion sets, Randall stood amazed. He had never witaess^ 
a scene such as this. There were spectators not . only at 
the tables, seated cross-legged or kneeling on the floor, 
crouching in the aisles between tables, but spectators 
standing, ringing the room, all of them riveting .their at- 
tention on the dozen television sets. 

But there was something more going on. Many of the 
viewers, perhaps most of them, were behaving like pil- 
grims witnessing a miracle at Lourdes. Some were praying , 
to themselves, others praying aloud, yet others repeating 
in undertones the words coming out of the television sets. 
Some were weeping, others rocking back and forth, and in 
a distant comer there was a sudden commotion. A wom- 
an, nationality undeterminable, had slumped into a faint, 
and was being attended. 

There was no place to sit, yet in miriutes the mailie 
' d’hotel of the airport lounge had set up a table and, 
cated three chairs for them. There was always a place, 
andail reminded himself, for the police. 

Awkwardly, he sat next to his Siamese twin, Gorin, 
and he glanced around the room, wondering whether any 
of the people present had noticed his handcuffs. But no 
one immediately surrounding him was interested in any- 
thing except what was being shown on the television 
screens. 

Randall brought himself to peer at a nearby screen, 
and instantly he realized the motivating power for the 
emotional reaction engulfing the lounge. 

The ascetic countenance of Dominee Maertia d® 
Vroome, his lean frame garbed in an embroidered talar, 
filled the screen. From the pulpit of the royal palac^ 
from the pages of the International New Testament opened 
before him, he was reading aloud in. French (while a bat- 



ialerpreleis imtoed Gospel 

,es for gjs sonorous reciting 

? ^“^dedltrSttonnge. as if it were 

f ‘Srt ineong^^. 

,f his the persistent sounds 



swion sets ana 

le two poUce officers who flanked inm. , 

the boarding ramp, Passe^^g^^s w®% ?°Jafl\acl 
v./(>r<?eas ietUner. WMe Gorm held Rmdafl bad 
rre went into a widespread consultation with a passei 
Snl He “turSd. explaining, “Onr instmenons a 
you must be the last to board. Monsieur Randa 

be only a few more minutes.” . , , t- 

andall nodded, and ^anced to his left. Even he 
he point of departure, a portable television set \ 
iperaUon, with its own coterie of followers, most 
n transient and pausing for a last morsel before le 
land for their flight. Randall tried to make out 
led scenes flashing on and ofi the screen, 
rhere were quick cuts of world leaders in high places, 

:h with a comment or brief congratulation to mankind 
; having received the marvel of Jesus Christ Returned, 
lere was the Pope from the balcony of St. Peter s over- 
Dldng the Vatican piazza, and the President of France 
the courtyard of the filysee Palace, and the panoply 
; royalty in Buckingham Palace, and the President of 
le United States pretaped in the Oval Office of the White 
[ouse, and later in the day there would be presidents and 
remiers in Bonn, in Rome, in Bucharest, in Belgrade, 
a Mexico City, in Brasilia, in Buenos Aires, in Tokyo, in 
Vlelboume, in Capetown. 

The scene had shifted back to the inside of the royal 
palace in Amsterdam, and the camera was moving in on 
the assembled theologians, as their spokesman, Mon- 
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;nore Riccardi, was stating that the next twelve days, 
mid celebrate — a day set aside for each disciple of 
irist (Matthias. in place of Judas, of course) — ^the .ap- 
arance of the corporeal Jesus Christ in the pages of 
: International New Testament. 

On Christmas Day, Monsignore, Riccardi was announc-, 
the pulpits of every church throughout Christendom, 
5testant and Catholic alike, would be dedicated to the 
iater glory of Christ Revived, as preachers and priests 
uld deliver their sermons on the new fifth gospel, now 
first gospel and now the best hope of mankind. 

Christmas .Day, Randall thought, the day he had d- 

ys (except in the last two years), returned to Wis- 

isin, ,to Oak City, to the steepled white church where 

than Randall addressed his flock. Fleetingly, he thought 

ais father and his father’s protege, Tom Carey, and how 

1 where they might be watching and listening to this 

eUite program, and what it would be like at Christmas, 

h James the Just, a part of every worshiping family. ■ 

Randall’s gaze returned to the screen. There were shots 

Angela Monti, of Professor Anbert, of Dr. Knight, of , 

rr Hennig, as the commentator explained that these 

sons involved in the discovery, authentication, trans- 

on, and printing of the new Bible would s’ come 

ward to reply to spontaneous questions f 

ibled members of the press. 

rhe camera had moved in on IV' * 

e more, as he was concluding his ts 

tandall was distracted by the pass( 

itically signaling them from the 

rding ramp. “Voil^, everyone is, 

in. “You are the last, and now 

de.”. 

The two policemen prodded Rand 
as Lefevre brought out a ring of kej 
key into the handcuffs linking Gorii 
handcuffs came apart, and Randall j 
arm away, and massaged his wrist. 

They had reached the boarding ramj 
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“Bon voyage,” said Lef^vre. “Sorry it had to be this 
way.” 

Randall nodded wordlessly. He was Sorry, too, sorry it 
had to be this way. 

He craned his neck for one final glimpse of the satel- 
lite show from Amsterdam. The television screen was 
hidden from his sight. But the audio portion could stiU 
3e heard. Randall moved away from his guards, but Mon- 
iignore Riccardi’s apocalyptic voice trailed after him. 

“As John had written, ‘Except ye see signs and won- 
lers, ye will 'not believe.’ And now James has writ- 
;en, ‘I have, with mine eyes, seen signs and wonders, 
md I can believe.’ Now all mankind can echo: We do 
jelieve! Christos anestil Christ is risen! Alithos anestil 
:Ie is truly risenl Amen.” 

Amen. 

He entered the cabin of the plane, as the solemn ain* 
ine stewardess firmly shut the door behind him. 

There was only the roar of the jet engines. 

He took his seat. He was ready to go home again. 

'IVE AND A HALF months had passed. 

Incredibly, he was home again. 

Another Christmas Day in Oak City, Wisconsin, and 
^ct like no other before it, he knew in his heart. 

Steve Randall sat snug and relaxed m the front pew of 
he First Methodist Church, surrounded by those of his 
jlood and his past, those he cared for and who cared 
or him. From the scarred oaken pulpit off to the 
ight above him, the Reverend Tom Carey was launching 
nto his sermon, a sermon drawn from a living vision of 
resus Christ and His Calvary in the crisp pages of the 
htcrnational New Testament, a sermon being echoed and 
eechoed from thousands of similar pulpits in similar 
louses of worship girdling tlie globe this Christmas sea- 
on. Tom Carey’s speech, like his very person, had taken 
)n a new confidence, a new conviction imd force, re- 
irought on by the message of hope found in the person, 
lecting the revival and strengthening of his behef 
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id all he could perceive clearly in the eye of his mind 
IS the more recent past, the restless, angry, agonizing 
ist of the last five and a half months. 

He sank deeply into the slough of introspection, and 
at recent past, so tortured in memory, becarne more real 
an the present 

He lived it once more, those weeks after he was sev- 
ed from Resurrection Two and'deported from France. 
Back to New York, he remembered, to the ofiBces of 
andall Associates, Public Relations, to the comfortable, 
ficient presences of Wanda, his devoted secretary, Joe 
'awkins, his bustling assistant, Thad Crawford, his clever 
torney, and the rest of them, his staff, who depended 
pon his creativity and energy. 

Briefly, Randall had gone through the motions, the rou- 
ne, where the telephone became your fifth limb. But he 
ad no energy, because he had no interest, and he was 
istless, because he had no goal. 

He wanted to escape, and for three of the five and a 
lalf months he did. Thad Crawford had a summer place 
n Vermont, a farm with a caretaker, livestock, a brook 
vinding through the ten acres, and a comfortable, re- 
itored Revolutionary War house that was unoccupied. 
Randall had gone there to lay the ghost, the ghost that was 
a nightmare collage of Amsterdam and Paris and Ostia 
Antica and Wheeler and de Vroome and Lebrun and 


James the Just. He had taken his tapes, his notes, his 
recent memories, and a portable typewriter. He had tried 
to live the recluse, and had almost succeeded. The tele- 
phone was operative, and he had maintained a teiiuous, 
thin line to the outer world, to decisions required by his 
office subordinates, to his daughter Judy in San Fran- 
cisco, to his parents in Oak City. But mostly, he had 
given his waking hours to the book he was writing; the 
anti-Good Book, it was wryly coded in his brain. 

Not the best of times, the weeks of those months. He 
was confused, wrathful, self-pitying, but mostly confused, 
e wrote and he drank and he tried to get the venom out 
I nis gut. He wrote pages, reams of pages, spilled it out, 
the entire expose of Resurrection Two, told of his involve- 
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meat with it, of the denouement with Lebrun in Rome, of 
the treachery of the mighty, de Vroome, of his own ex« 
pulsion from France, all of it, everything, except Angela. 
He spared her. 

Writing it down, he sometimes felt that he was writing 
the greatest detective story of all time. On other days, ha 
was certain that there bad never been an expos6 of reli* 
gious mendacity, double-dealing, treachery, like the one 
his de Sade fingers flagellated out of the typewriter. On still, 
other days, he was positive that he was producing the 
most naked self-portrait of a sick and cynical paranoiac 
yet put to paper. 

He drank and he wrote, and the book floated to its 
conclusion on a river of Scotch. 

When he was finished, the catharsis had drawn every 
last drop of venom from him. What remained was the 
hollow shell of his aloneness and his undiminished confu- 
sion. 

Moving out of the farmhouse in Vermont, as the au- 
tumn front chilled the grass and earth, he returned to 
New York City with his manuscript. He placed it in his 
office safe, the combination known only to Wanda and 
self. He did not knov/ whether he would leave it as 
art of an unpublished corpus that represented his effort 
to exorcise the Satanic forces that had resided within him, 
or would finally publish it to counteract the Frankenstein’s 
monster that had the entire country, and half the world, in 
its grip. 

In the long saga of modem literature, he was sure, • 
there had never been a success as complete as that of the 
International New Testament. Wherever you looked, this 
Book of Books confronted you, tried to proselytize and 
enmesh you, tried to engulf you. The radio stations, ths 
television screens, day and night, it seemed, were filled 
with it. They seemed to Randall to spew out little else. 
The newspapers and magazines were never a day with- 
out full pages of feature stories or picture layouts, or 
advertisements. If you went shopping, visited a bar, dined 
in a restaurant, attended a party, you heard it discussed. 


The drums beat, and the ch^matic asw 
gathering souls again, souls wutiiout 
crease in violence was being attributed o> s- — 
return to Christ. The improvement m me 
being credited by others to Christ The crop m 
was owing to Christ. The end oi thk ~ 

of that peace talk, the general well-being an^ 
and brotherhood sweeping the earn w^e- 
the recently awakened as the work oi CSins.- 
At last report, Randall note^ die Intemp* 
Testament had sold three million copies m nm_ 


the United States, and an estimare-n rcmj m ..- *- .. 
around the world. All of this in Imm-j mme m 
or four monhs. 

He began to think that he shcchi pncnm p ^ 
might be a pebble bouncing cS Gdhnm mn 
from a slingshot generated by ins nvn: pnhim: 
paign, it might strike the hulking nrcnmn: n 
blow, and bring him down, and slay inm. sLrp me * 

It was at this time, while consiosing ±is 
Randall received the long-awaited mlepncne 
Ogden Towery m, head of the cocgmmsmn 
Enterprises. The contracts had finally been — 
the take-over of Randall’s firm and the mm 


future security, and they were only awni±m n 
Towery's signature and his own. There nan bes 
accountaole delay. Crawford had tried to nm m 
Towery s battery cf attorneys, and had feUen. 
codd cot understand what was going on. lEn: 
p«tea that he. knew. Vmeeler, friend of ~'t 
wped Steven Randall in Paris: Fall in Ibe*^ 
re«mcn Two orsuirer the consequences. 

Towery had teieoaoned, had cdb-' y- 
rect.y, person-to-Dstscm. 

■“ ‘=“5 “ i-- 5^^ 

‘ ™ Joi' ac iveiytlimg jtr, ~--rZ~ 
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sellout, the take-over, was where he lived, his last 
route from the rat race, his future secunty and in- 
mdence. But the new condition was sick-making, anc 
sit ill and depressed and tried to weigh the contract 
Towery’s desk against the expos6 manuscript in hh 
, and in balance he did not know which outweighet 
other. 

everal weeks later, another telephone call had come 
that accentuated his confusion more than ever. Fc 
aths, Randall had tried to reach Jim Mcl^ughlin, t 
irm him that for reasons that could not be disclose 
awery and Cosmos again), Randall would have 1 
lege on their handshake and would not be able I 
adle The Raker Institute account McLoughlin hs 
sn away on his extended secret trips, and had bet 
t of touch in all that time. 

“Now he’s back and on the other line,” Wanda i 
rmed him, “calling from D. C. Says he returned 
id a ton of messages and letters from Thad Crawfo 
id you, and he’s sorry to have been so ne^ectfnl, r 
e’s been oS in some remote place working 
ours every day. Now he’s eager to talk to jc-, =: 
lake plans for going ahead on your handlfn? cf f: 
vhite paper against big business. Shall I put him 
Randall had no stomach for telling ^IcLcugiim mi 
lad to be told. “No, not today, Wanda, Fm nm nr m : 
Look, Wanda, tell hhn I just left iox tha simcm F; 
off to Europe again on some emergency '- r--— -F - ~ n: 
own. TeU him I’ll be back next ^ 2m: 

m can him before the end of the yean” 

The best way to solve problems, he hah nemher mar 
day, was to ignore them. If yon cin nm iane mem — 
they’d go away. If they 'svem mm-r m 
exist. At least, not until the enn :f fte 'em” 

Yes, the best way to soh'e -re- Tm - 

to drink. " 


And so he drank, thrccm mm iam 'r*— 
of November and nxnch”^ mm 
in old times. He mch ihchn' 
antidote against prcimnm *' ---- -IvFhT” FiF" 
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against confusion, against desolation. -The only troi 
was, you had to wake up. Then you were sober, i 
then you were lonely. 

He had never felt more alone in his life, in or oul 
bed. 

Weil, he remembered the old-fashioned remedy for ti 
also, and he took it in heavy doses. 

■ The girls, the women, the ones who looked best b 
zontal and naked — they were everywhere, and they w 
easy to come by for a successful, free-spending 
shot, and he came by them. The actresses with big 1 
the neurotic society chicks, the taut liberated career bio 
— the ones who came to his office on business, the o 
he found in bars or discotheques or through referrals (s 
her-if-she’s-got-a-friend) — they all got stoned or dn 
with him, and undressed with him, and copulated with h 
and when you finally reached the moment before sle 
you knew that you were still alone. 

This was noninvolvement, and in desperation, he sou 
involvement. 

Human contact with meaning. Not just sex. 

One night, loaded,- he decided to call Barbara, in i 
^Francisco, and see what might come of that, if t 
<ld be patched up. But when the housekeeper 
i' . “This is the Burke residence,” Randall remt 
ed, through the fog of drink, that Barbara had man 
• »rthur Burke a couple of months ago, and he dropj 
the scalding receiver back on its hook. 

Another night, loaded again, terribly so, feeling mai 
lin and auld-lang-syne, he had thought of putting ir 
call to his last girl friend, that ’swinger, great lay, Dark 
— Darlene Nicholson — where the hell was she ? — y 
Kansas City, and beg her forgiveness, and bring her fat 
to his bed. He had no doubt that she would abandon 1 
boy friend, that kid Roy Ingram, and come running, i 
as he began to reach for the phone, he remembered ti 
silly Darlene had wanted to get married, that that v 
what their breakup had been all about in Amsterda 
and he had not reached for the phone but for the bottle 
instead. 


: had even, in Ins sick searching, risked losing his 
ious secretary of three years, Wanda, by proposition- 
ler one night before leaving the office, feeling high 
niserabiy low, and wanting her, someone . . . tonight 
And she, gorgeous, big-bosomed, independent black 
/ho knew him so well, and did not. fear him, she had 
“Yes, boss, I’d been wondering when you’d ask.” 
e had joined him in his bed nightly, that magnifi- 
ebony body, long arms outstretched toward him, red 
es pointed toward him, huge fleshy thighs parted 
lim, and she had loved him and loved him for a 
h of nights. She had coupled with him — mindless, 
liring bouts — not for a desire to retain her job, not 
my female adoration that she held for him, but out 
deep, touching, human rmderstanding of his want 
his condition, and so her love had been. pity. After 
mth, perceiving this, ashamed yet with gratitude, he , 
sed her from his bed and kept her at her desk as 
d and secretary. 

nally, last week, there had come the envelope 
ped posta aerea with the postmark stamped roma. 
!e was a delicate holiday card — ^Merry Christmas, 
py New Year — and on the blank side of the card a 
. His eye went down to the signature of the sender, 
sender was simply “Angela.” 

le had thought about him often, wondering what he 
doing, prayed that he was peaceful and well. Her 
er was as before, alive and dead, totally unaware of 
marvel his spade had wrought. Her sister was fine, 
the children also. As for herself, she was busy, so 
^ now that the Bible was out, occupied answering 
dreds of letters pouring in for her father, occupied 
ing articles and holding interviews in her father’s 
le. Anyway, she was being brought to New York for 
/eek by Wheeler to do television. She was arriving 
morning of Christmas Day. She would be at The 
za “K you feel any purpose would be served, Steve, 
ould be glad to see you.” Then, simply, “Angela.” 
ie had not known what to answer her, and so he had 
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not replied, not even to explain that he -would , be out 
New York, that he had promised to see his para 
during the week between Christmas and New Year’s, a 
visit -with his daughter, who was coming from Caiifon 
to meet him in Wisconsin, and it was impossible for h 
to see her in New York, even if he wanted to-r-or dar 
to. . 

Angela’s note had been the first sobering thing to ha 
pen to him in five and a hah months. The second h 
been his return home to Oak City last night, to join wi 
the family around the glittering pine tree and sip the tj 
ditional eggnog mildly laced with rum and to excban 
and open the gaily wrapped gifts and to listen with In 
to a group singing Christmas carols in the snow outsi 
the front door. 

And the third sobering moment had occurred here 
the front pew of the First Methodist Church. 

Suddenly, Randall realized that he was in. the pi 
now, and that Tom Carey’s sermon was over, and the 
on either side of him, his dear ones, family and Mem 
were rising from their seats. 

What he saw, in this illuminating moment, was th 
eyes, all of their eyes, shining bright with hope— his mol 
, er, grateful and happy, and his father, transported a 
' leaming, both parents younger than he had known th< 
3 be in recent memory, both thrilled to have lived lo 
enough to see and hear the Word; his sister Clare, me 
resolved and self-reliant than he had ever seen her, w 
renewed faith in her decision not to crawl back to I 
married lover and employer and his payoff job and to 
her own way toward something and someone new; 1 
daughter Judy, composed and thoughtful and transform 
by an insight gained from the sermon which had given 1 
a maturity that Randall had not seen in her before. 

He looked behind him. The eight hundred or me 
parishioners, in twos and threes, in groups, streanu 
out of the church. He had not seen fellow human beit 
like this in his lifetime, not seen them so warm, so kii 
so comforted and self-assured about themselves and i 
sured about one another. 
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This beginning was the end which justified any means, 
gela had told him their last time together, 
rhe means did not matter. The end was alL 
rhis she had said. 

Fo this he had said No. 

'^ow, this instant — because it was Christmas, because it 
> home, because it had been the most sobering mo-. 
Qt of any in these months, witnessing the sight of 
iven on earth mirrored in those many hundreds of eyes 
his moment he might be inclined to say to Angela, 
lay Maybe — Maybe the end was all that mattered. 

3e would never, never be sure. 

fie leaned forward and kissed his mother, “Wonderful, 
;n’t it?” he said. 

To think I lived to see this day, son,” she said. ‘Tf 
re is never another day like it, for your Dad or for 
, it v/iU be enough.” 

‘Yes, Mom,” he said. “And Merry Christmas, again, 
ok, you go back to the house with Clare and Uncle 
nry and Ed Period and Judy, I’ve got a rented car 
side, and Dad and I’ll drive back together. We’ll take 
long way home, like when I was a kid and he used to 
ve the flivver, remember? But we won’t be long, 
)m. We’ll be there while the food’s still hot.” 

He turned to his father, who was leaning on his cane, 
i he crooked an arm under his father’s armpit to give 
a added support, and guided him toward the red- 
peted aisle. 

His father smiled at him. “We owe Our Lord our 
irts, our souls, our trust, for His goodness in revealing 
tnself to us on this day, and for bringing us together in 
ilth and fullness of spirit to receive His message.” 

“Yes, Dad,” Randall said gently, relieved that his fa- 
ir was now able to talk almost as clearly as before the 
oke. 

“Well, now, son,” the Reverend Nathan Randall said 
th a spark of his former heartiness, “I guess we’ve had 
ough churching for one day. It’U be a treat driving 
me with you. It’ll be like old times.” 
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It was like old times, their drive, yet Randall sensed 
that it was a new dme. ■ 

ihe long way home, on the gravel-and-dirt road now 
. frosted with fresh snow, skirted the lake which everyc"‘ 
called a pond, and was only ten or fifteen minutes lon^ 
than the short way through the business district of 0 
City. 

Randall drove slowly to savor this nostalgic interiuc 
‘ They both looked funny, Randall thought, like ti 
large stuffed cherubs. In the church vestibule, aware, tl 
the temperature had dropped, that the glare from t 
partially hidden sun was deceptive, they had bundled ir 
their overcoats and scarves and pulled on their fleec 
; lined gloves. Now, in the rented car (the heater n 
working, naturally), they were insulated from outdo 
chill and comfortable. 

As in times gone by, his father talked, an occasior 
word slurred due to his infirmity, but talked with i 
energy rekindled, and Randall was pleased to be sUe 
and listen to him. 

“Look at Pike’s Pond out there,” his father was sayic 
“Is there a prettier or more restful natural sight < 
•'’'■..earth? Fve always told Ed Period that Thoreau would ha 
■'p'’ it more than Walden Pond had he come out oi 
Glad he didn’t. We’d have suffered tourists’ leavii 
Jieir paper plates and empty beer cans forever afte 
But now it’s still as it was when you were a boy of t< 
or twelve. Do you recollect those days, Steve?” 

“I remember. Dad,” said Randall quietly, gazing out 
the lake, cupped in by the thick wooded areas all aroun 
the water no longer visible. “It’s frozen over.” 

‘Trozen over,” repeated his father. “Whenever it g' 
frozen over like that, the ice on' top maybe six inch 
thick, solid, we used to come here and go ice fishin 
Remember ice fishing, son?” He did not wait for £ 
answer. “Each of us would dig several holes in the ic 
straight through to the clear water underneath. Then wch 
set up our traps and lines, only five to a person according 
to the law. Been a long time since I made one of those. 
You’d take the stick, carve a notch on top, set and fasten 
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, metal rod into the notch, with your line and hook and 
mow on one end and your red flag on the other. We’d j 
nt the stick in the ice at the edge of the hole and drop I 
line with the bait down in the water. Then we’d all ; | 
back near the car parked on the ice or to the shore, i 
pping ourselves and each other with our mittened i 
ids to keep up circulation, and we’d build a fire and | 
d sit around joking and singing as we watched those i 
;s. Suddenly, out there in Pike’s Pond there’d be a | 
5, a flag would fly straight up, and we’d whoop like 
! Indians and go scrambling out on the ice to see 
lo’d be the first to haul in a black bass or pickerel, 
u were the first usually, when your legs got longer after 
1 started growing up.” 

Randall recalled it vividly, with a pang. “You ought 
lo it again sometime. Dad.” 

•‘No more. Not in the winter. There are some things 
1 shouldn’t do again in the winter. But I’ll tell you 
s. Dr. Oppenheimer says I’ll be well enough to go fish- 
: again when the weather’s better. Ed Period and I 
re discussing it just last week. When spring comes, 
were talking about taking a fishing trip up round 
! Dells. Still pretty country up there.” 

They lapsed into silence once more as Randall turned 
s wheel and headed up the narrow road winding away 
im the lake. 

After a while, his father resumed talking. “Just thinking 
w the past is never gone, always part of the present. 

St realizing how much enhanced and more meaningful 
past has been made — ^my youth, my life with your 
3ther, my service to God — because of that new Bible, 
keep dwelling on that discovery, that new gospel. Your 
other and I, we’ve read it and reread it, at least a 
|zeu times. Remarkable, the revelation. Jesus tending 
is sheep in the pasture. Jesus standing over Joseph’s 
ave, speaking as He spoke. Pve heard nothing more 
eaningful. Even if you were a nonbeliever, you would 
Lve to believe. You would have to know God’s Son 
among us, and you’d gain strength. It gives life mean- 

(T.” 
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“If it does, Dad, that’s important.” 

“Nothing more important, Steve,” said his fafter fe 
vently. “To quote Coleridge — I believe Plato and Socrate 
I believe in Jesus Christ. Tit tell you what I was thinkir 
in church this morning, during Tom’s sermon. I’ve new 
faltered in my faith; so don’t misunderstand what I’l 
saying. But I’ve suffered the last years, seeing how ti 
young — ^not the young alone, their parents, also — ^wej 
abandoning the church and the Scriptures. They wei 
turning away to false idols, to the Show Me and Pro\ 
It of science, as if visibility were all that verified trutl 
as if science itself were without abstractions and my; 
teries. People were gorging themselves on what they coul 
toudi and hold, but stfil, in each pause, they wanted pui 
pose and meaning in life. Don’t you think that was haj 
pening, son?” 

“Ido.” 

“They couldn’t find their answer in God and His Soi 
because they couldn’t see Christ through faith alone, s 
they couldn’t accept a message from One in whom the 
did not believe. So they turned their backs on Him, 
think it happened to you, Steve. It certainly happene 
in varied degrees to the majority of families in our pai 

“I know. I discussed it with Tom Carey when you wer 

It 

“Well, I feel personally blessed to know that’s ove 
with. I truly think Christ knew what was happening 
That’s why He reappeared in the nick of time. The dis 
covery at Ostia Antica could have been no accideni 
It was divinely inspired.” 

Osda Antica, Randall thought. No, it was no acciden! 
How difficult it was going to be to tell his father abou 

it' 

“Now we can answer, to the satisfaction of all, the twi 
questions of our creed,” his father was saying. “Do w- 
confess Jesus Christ as our Saviour and Lord and pledge 
our allegiance to His kingdom? Do we receive and profess 
the Ch^tian, faith as contained in the New Testament 
of Our Lord, Jesus Christ? Those who could not answer 



iffirmatively beic 
'ames the Just, tttey 
here is — by sde:::::: 
our. For me, ray s; 
afe. I see Tora Carey scr 
lands and restcrsc to r 
wandering young, Ubs 
laughter aare. You ora 
rou, Steve?” _ 

Randall nodded, “in 
rou how pleased.” 

“For myself, I nn net 
:ame. I always retaked r 
—not a heaven of gr ' 
vhere the redeemed, n 
)Oul, might be receirad ' 
ilways my heaven aom- 
ivhen I see the pcsrTrn 
goodness will o^'emne• ; 
dee. Henceforth, geedrs 
peace and love eminn: 
This Resurrecticn nl 
estant sects as ere, rri ' 
olics, and bring rr ±m 
each of us like me ~ — 
ginning.” He prr 


you’ve let me rrrdre — 
more garrulors. ~ — ~ y 
You said you were : 
“It was umrrr . — ---r 

“Yes,wemr'-mkri: 
Randall gTarred rr^ 
leaned his bead rar> 
man’s eyes were rearr-Zc 
Randall, the end” Go^-m 
“You must be tfrec. d- 
car into their street. “Ycu ' 
He slowed, aoinj 
“I merely fee] p^celrL 
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mur. “I’ve never felt such divine peace. I hope you can 

find it now, too.” 

. Randall drew up before the house, parking at the curb, 
and shutting off the ignition. He turned away from the, 
wheel to tell his father that he believed he would find 
peace, also, somehow, in the same way or in another ■ 
way, but somehow, and to tell him that they were home. 

, But his father’s eyes were closed in sleep, and there 
was an infinite stillness about him. 

Even before Randall took his father’s hand, and touched ' 
his pulse, he had the premonition, and then he knew that 
his father had died. He moved nearer the resting old 
man, and it seemed impossible. His father didn’t look 
dead. The gentle smile on the reposeful face was as alive ' 
as ever. 

Randall brought the limp body to him, inside his arms, 
cradling the old gray head against his chest. 

“No, Dad,” he whhpered, “don’t go away, don’t leave 
me.” He rocked his father in his arms, and the voice of 
his childhood pleaded out of the past. “Stay, Pa, please, 
you can’t leave me alone.” 

He clutched his father closer and closer, refusing to 
accept it, trying to will him alive. 

■ The old man couldn’t be dead, simply couldn’t be, but 
•ier a while he knew that he wasn’t and never would 
ue, and then he released him, at last. 

The funeral services in the chapel of the funeral home 
had ended, and the last of the many mourners had filed 
past the open casket and were gathering outside in the 
snow, and now Randall, supporting his mother, led her 
away from the casket and at the exit turned her over to 
Clare and Uncle Herman. 

He kissed her on the forehead. “It’ll be all right, 
Mom. He’s at peace.” 

He lingered a moment, watching them lead her outside 
to where Judy, Ed Period, and Tom Carey were waiting 
beyond the hearse.' 

Alone in the chapel, he looked around the sanctuary 
of last farewell helplessly: the rows of seats now empty! 
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le minister’s lectern abandoned; the organ quiet; the fam- 
/ room vacated. But echoing still in his heart were 
latches of the service. He could hear the opening hymn, 
jod of Grace, God of Glory.” He could hear Tom 
arey’s reading, “Jesus said, T am the resurrection and 
e life; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shall 
5 live, and whosoever lives and believes in me shall 
wer die.’ ” He could hear all present chanting in chorus 
e Gloria Patri, “Glory be to the Father, and to the 
)n, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

His eyes fell on the open casket resting before the 
mk of flowers. 

Almost involuntarily, as one mesmerized, he moved 
ward the casket, and stood over it, staring down at the 
ortal remains of his father, the Reverend Nathan Randall, 
ing in his final sleep. 

He thought; You can’t be a man until your father 
IS died. Who was it who had said that? He remem- 
:red: Freud had said that. 

You can’t be a man until your father has died. He 
ared into the cofiin. His father had died, definitely died, 
:t he did not feel like a man at aU, only like a son, 
e son who had been a boy, the little boy lost. 

He fought it, remembering he was a man, but still the 
ars came down, and he tasted their salty wetness on 
s mouth and felt the hot choking dryness in his lungs, 
id uncontrollably he began to sob. 

After long minutes, the sobbing grew less and ceased, 
id he wiped his eyes. He was not a boy, he knew, he was 
fact a man, like it or not, yet inexplicably he was 
irvaded by the same warmth of hopefulness and he- 
lving and assurance that he had known as the boy 
ranger he had left behind so long ago. 

One last look. Rest in peace. Dad, rest up there in 
)ur heaven of the min d and spirit and soul with God 
id the Jesus Christ you just saw and know so well. I 
ave you. Dad, but I leave you not alone until that day we 
c all together again. 

Then, after a moment, only a little afraid, Randall left 
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mur. 'Tve never felt such divine peace. ! hope you can 

find it now, too.’’ 

Randall drew up before the house, parking at the curb, 
and shutting off toe ignition. He turned away from , the 
wheel to teH his father that he believed he would find •. 
peace, also, somehow, in the same way or in another 
way, but somehow, and to tell him that they were home. 

But his father’s eyes were closed in sleep, and there 
was an infinite stillness about him. , . ■ 

Even before Randall took his father’s hand, and touched ' ^ 
his pulse, he had the premonition, and then he knew that 
his father had died. He moved nearer the resting old , . 
man, and it seemed impossible. His father didn’t look 
dead. The gentle smile on the reposeful face was as alive, 
as ever. 

Randall brought the limp body to Mm, inside his arms, 
cradling the old gray head against his chest. 

“No, Dad,’’ he whispered, “don’t go away, don’t leave 
me.” He rocked his father in his arms, and the voice of 
his childhood pleaded out of the past. “Stay, Pa, please, 
you can’t leave me alone.” 

He clutched his father closer and closer, refusing to 
“accept it, trying to will him alive. 

The old man couldn’t be dead, simply couldn’t be, but 

■ a while he knew that he wasn’t and never would 
le, and then he released him, at last. 

The funeral services in the chapel of the funeral home - 
bad ended, and the last of the many mourners had filed 
past the open casket and were gathering outside in the 
snow, and now Randall, supporting his mother, led her 
away from the casket and at, the exit turned her over to 
Clare and Uncle Herman. 

He kissed her on the forehead. “It’ll be all right, 
Mom. He’s at peace.” . . 

He lingered a moment, watching them lead her outside 
to where Judy, Ed Period, and Tom Carey were waiting 
beyond the hearse.- 

Alone in the chapel, he looked around the sanctuary 
of last farewell helplessly; the rows of seats now empty* 
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the minister’s lectern abandoned; the organ quiet; the fam- 
ily room vacated. But echoing still in his heart were 
snatches of the service. He could hear the opening hymn; 
“God of Grace, God of Glory.” He could hear Ton 
Carey’s reading, “Jesus said, T am the resurrection anc 
tlie life; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shal 
he live, and whosoever lives and believes in me shal^ 
never die,’ ” He could hear aU present chanting in chonn 
tlie Gloria Patri, “Glory be to the Father, and to th« 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

ICs eyes fell on the open casket resting before the 
bank of flowers. 

Almost involuntarily, as one mesmerized, he mover 
toward the casket, and stood over it, staring down at the 
mortal remains of his father, the Reverend Nathan Randall 
lying in his final sleep. 

He thought: You can’t be a man until your fathe: 
has died. Who was it who had said that? He remem- 
bered: Freud had said that. 

You can’t be a man untO your father has died. He 
stared into the coffin. His father had died, definitely died, 
yet he did not feel like a man at aU, only like a son, 
the son who had been a boy, the little boy lost. 

He fought it, remembering he was a man, but still the 
tears came down, and he tasted their salty wetness or 
his mouth and felt the hot choking dryness in his lungs, 
and uncontrollably he began to sob. 

After long minutes, the sobbing grew less and ceased, 
and he wiped his eyes. He was not a boy, he knew, he was 
in fact a man, like it or not, yet inexplicably he was 
pervaded by the same warmth of hopefulness and be- 
lieving and assurance that he had known as the bbj 
stranger he had left behind so long ago. 

One last look. Rest in peace. Dad, rest up there in 
your heaven of the mind and spirit and soul with God 
and the Jesus Christ you just saw and know so well. 1 
leave you. Dad, but I leave you not alone until that day we 
are all together again. 

Then, after a moment, only a little afraid, Randall lefl 
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mur. ‘Tve never felt such, divine peace, I hope you can 
j5nd it now, too.” 

Randall drew up before the house, parking at the curb, 
and shutting off the ignition. He turned away from the 
wheel, to tell his father that he believed he would find 
peace, also, . somehow, in the same way or in another 
way, but somehow, and to teU him that they were home. 

But his father’s eyes were closed in sleep, and there 
was an infinite stillness about him. 

Even before Randall took his father’s hand, and touched 
his pulse, he had the premonition, and then he knew that 
his father had died. He moved nearer the resting old 
man, and it seemed impossible. His father didn’t look 
dead. The gentle smile on the reposeful face was as alive 
as ever. 

Randall brought the Ifinp body to him, inside his arms, 
cradling the old gray head against his chest, 

“No, Dad,” he whispered, “don’t go away, don’t leave 
me.” He rocked his father in his arms, and the voice of 
his childhood pleaded out of the past. “Stay, Pa, please, 
you can’t leave me alone.” 

He clutched his father closer and closer, refusing to 
' accept it, trying to will him alive. 

The old man couldn’t be dead, simply couldn’t be, but 
, ter a while he knew that he wasn’t and never would 
e, and then he released him, at last. 

The funeral services in the chapel of the funeral home 
had ended, and the last of the many mourners had filed 
past the open casket and were gathering outside in the 
snow, and now Randall, supporting his mother, led her 
away from the casket and at, the exit turned her over to 
Clare and Uncle Herman. 

He kissed her on the forehead. “It’ll be all right. 
Mom. He’s at peace.” 

He lingered a moment, watching them lead her outside 
to where Judy, Ed Period, and Tom Carey were waiting 
beyond the hearse. 

Alone in the chapel, he looked around the sanctuaiy 
of last farewell helplessly: the rows of seats now empty; 
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the ininister’s lectern abandoaed; the organ quiet; the fan 
ily room vacated. But echoing still in his heart we; 
snatches of the service. He could hear the opening hym; 
“God of Grace, God of Glory,” He could hear Toi 
Carey’s reading, “Jesus said, T am the resurrection an 
the life; he who believes in me, though he die, yet sha 
he live, and whosoever lives and believes in me sha 
never die.’ ” He could hear aU present chanting in chon 
the Gloria Patri, “Glory be to the Father, and to tii 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginnin< 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 

His eyes fell on the open casket resting before th 
bank of flowers. 

Almost involuntarily, as one mesmerized, he move 
toward the casket, and stood over it, staring down at ih 
mortal remains of his father, the Reverend Nathan Randal 
lying in his final sleep. 

He thought: You can’t be a man until your fathe 
has died. Who was it who had said that? He remcra 
bered: Freud had said that. 

You can’t be a man untU your father has died. H 
stared into the cofiin. His father had died, definitely died 
yet he did not feel like a man at all, only like a son 
the son who had been a boy, the little boy lost. 

He fought it, remembering he was a man, but still th; 
tears came down, and he tasted their salty wetness o: 
his mouth and felt the hot choking dryness in his lungs 
and uncontrollably he began to sob. 

After long minutes, the sobbing grew less and ceased 
and he wiped his eyes. He was not a boy, he knew, he wa: 
in fact a man, like it or not, yet ine.xplicably he wa^ 
pervaded by the same warmth of hopefulness and be- 
lieving and assurance that he had known as the boy 
stranger he had left behind so long ago. 

One last look. Rest in peace. Dad, rest up Liere m 
your heaven of the mind and spirit and soul wuh God 
and the Jesus Christ you Just saw and ^ 

leave you. Dad, but I leave you not alone until dia. oa> .-.e 

are aU together again. ^ -7 

Then, after a moment, only a httle ^ 
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&e minister’s lectern abandoned; the organ quiet; the faj 
ily room vacated. But echoing still in his heart we 
snatches of the service. He could hear the opening hym 

God of Grace, God of Glory.” He could hear To 
Care/s reading, “Jesus said, T am the resurrection aj 
the Me; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shj 
he live, and whosoever lives and believes in me sha 
never die. ’ He could hear all present chanting in chon 
the Gloria Patri, “Glory be to the Father, and to ti 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginnini 
is now, and ever shall be, world tvithout end. Amen.” 

His eyes fell on the open casket resting before th 
bank of flowers. 

Almost involuntarily, as one mesmerized, he movei 
toward the casket, and stood over it, staring down at thi 
mortal remains of his father, the Reverend Nathan Randall 
lying in his final sleep. 

He thought; You can’t be a man until your fathei 
has died. Who was it who had said that? He remem- 
bered: Freud had said that. 

You can’t be a man until your father has died. He 
stared into the coffin. His father had died, definitely died, 
yet he did not feel like a man at all, only like a son, 
the son who had been a boy, the little boy lost. 

He fought it, remembering he was a man, but still the 
tears came down, and he tasted their salty wetness on 
his mouth and felt the hot choking dryness in his lungs, 
and uncontrollably he began to sob. 

After long minutes, the sobbing grew less and ceased, 
and he wiped his eyes. He was not a boy, he knew, he was 
in fact a man, like it or not, yet inexplicably he was 
pervaded by the same warmth of hopefulness and be* 
lievins and assurance that he had known as the boy 
stranger he had left behind so long ago. 

One last look. Rest in peace, Dad, rest up there in 
your heaven of the mind and spirit and soul with God 
and the Jesus Christ you just saw and know so well. I 
leave you, Dad, but I leave you not alone until that day we 

are all together again. . j u . - 

Then, after a moment, only a little arraid, Randall leu 
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[lakes fluttering dowaward, cooling his cheeks and cele- 
brating life. 

By the time he had arrived at the white front lawn, he 
felt restored and ready to reenlist in the community of 
nen. ^ There was some unfinished business left in this 
unfinished year, and it had to be completed. He started 
:oward the front porch, and through the bay window he 
:ould see that the living room lights were on and dozens 
3f callers were surrounding his mother and Clare, and he 
:ould see Ed Period serving punch and Uncle Herman 
:ircling around with the sandwich tray, and he knew that 
bis mother would be all right. He would join her shortly. 
First, as a son who had become a man, he must settle 
something for himself. 

He veered away from the porch, and headed for the 
sidewalk running along the house to the back door. Quick- 
jning his pace, he reached the rear door, went inside to 
the kitchen, and climbed the backstairs to the bedrooms. 

He found Wanda in the spare bedroom, packing the 
last of her belongings into her overnight bag. He had 
telephoned her in New York yesterday to tell her what 
bad happened and to say that he would not go back to the 
office until the day after New Year’s. She had simply 
turned up last night, not as his secretary but as his friend, 
to be near him and help him in any way she could. 
Now, she was preparing to go back. 

He came up behind her, pulled her around, hugging 
her as he kissed her cheek. “Thanks, Wanda, thank you 
for everything.” 

She held him off and studied him worriedly. “You going 
to be all right? I called for a taxi to take me to O’Hare, 
but I can stay longer, if you need me.” 

“I need you in New York, Wanda. There are some 
things I want you to do. I want them done before ’’'w 
Year’s Day.” 

“I’ll be in the office tomorrow. You want me £ 
them down?” 

He smiled slightly. “I think you’ll remember thci.:^.^ 
begin with, you know that book I told you I wrote - 
in Vermont, the one I put away in the safe?” 
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“Yes.” 

“It’s in an old ream paper box witb a label reading 
Resurrection Two.” 

“I know, boss. I typed the label.” 

“Qkay, you have the combination to the safe. To- 
morrow, take the box out, and keep it handy. I’m going to . 
get rid of it.” , 

“You mean that?” 

“Old bridges are for burning, Wanda. I don’t need 
them. I’m not turning back, i want to go ahead — ” 

“But after aU that work on the manuscript, boss?” 

“Hold it, Wanda. I didn’t tel] you yet how I’m going 
to get rid of it. You’ll know that in a few minutes. Now, 
next, I want you to call Thad Crawford. He knows that 
Ogden Towery and Cosmos are waiting to hear from me 
before New Year’s Day. Have him tell Towery I’ve made 
my decision. The answer is, Mr. Towery, get lost. I’m not 
selling out to Cosmos. I have something better in mmd.”, 
“Wow, boss!” exclaimed Wanda, embracing him. 
“Even sinners* prayers are sometimes answered.” 

“Now, one more thing. You can do that right here. Do 
you know where to locate Jim McLoughlin?” 
r-' “I spoke to 'him last week. He wanted to know when 
, ■ ■ were coming back.” ' , . . 

Okay, locate him.” He pointed to the telephone on 
. bedside table. “Tell him Pm back. I want to speak to 
■I right now.” 

Presently, he was on the long-distance phone to Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Jim McLou ghlin . 

The young man was saying, “About time, Mr. Ran- 
dall. I thought we’d keep missing each other until it was 
too late. Things are really humming with us. We’ve got 
the facts on all those thieves and hypocrites and phonies. 
We’re going to make free enterprise really free again, and 
not a minute too soon, believe me. The next step is up 
to you. Are you ready to tell the whole world about The 
Raker Institute? Are you ready to go ahead?” 

“On two conditions only, Jim. And my name is Steve.” 
“Steve, sure.” But the voice on the other end was 
troubled, “What conditions, Steve?” 
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“ITie first. While I was in Europe, I had a little chanc 
to play at your game. I got involved in probing, tryin" ( 
track down, a certain matter— a business matter in 
sense. I was trying to find out whether something— yo 
might call it a consumer product— was a fraud, a'dccep 
tion foisted upon the public, or if it was an honest enter 
prise. I had reason to think it a fraud, but I could neve 
fully prove it. The people involved in selling this produc 
most likely believe it to be honest. They may be right 
However, there is reasonable doubt. Anyivay, I’ve writ 
ten up a long account of my involvement in the project 
and I’m having my secretary send it to you tomorrow 
You’ll receive a box bearing the label Resurrection T^vo ' 

"Resurrection Two?" McLoughlin interrupted. “Whal 
did you have to do with that? Want to tell me about it?” 

“Not now, Jim. Besides, the manuscript will tell you al] 
that you need to know for the time being. Then, we can 

talk. Anyway, if you decide to pick up where I left off 

look into the whole thing one day, resume the search for 
truth if you think it’s in the public interest, whatever it 
leads to — fiue. My only concern is that you consider it. 
After that, you’re on your own.’’ 

“First condition met and accepted. No sweat.” Mc- 
Loughlin hesitated. “What’s the second, Steve — your sec- 
ond condition for handling The Raker Institute?” 

“I’U take you on, if you take me on,” said Randall 
simply. 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means I’ve decided to go into the business of 
truth, also. You’ve got the investigative arm, but no 
voice. I’ve got no arm, but I’ve got a stentorian voice. So 
why don’t we join forces, merge, work together to try to 
clean up the country and make life better for everyone? 
Right now, and right here on earth.” 

Jim McLoughlin gave a mighty shout “You mean tlip» 
Steve? You really mean it?” 

“You’re danm right I mean it We go together, o. 
don’t go at all. You can stay president. FU settle for vi 
president — ^V.P. in. charge of voic** 
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his daughter was reaching up patting its snowball no; 
into place. 

“Hi, Judy,” he called out. 

She half turned, and waved gaily, calling back, “H 
Dad,” and she resumed her play. 

Tlien he saw the other girl, a jaunty ski cap on hi 
dark hair, emerge from behind the oversize figure mac 
out of snow, busily trying to shape it and make it ini 
a man. 

“Hello, Angela,” he called to her. “I love you, yc 
know.” 

She came running, plowing through the snow, towai 
him. “Darling,” she cdled back, “my darling!” And tlu 
she came into his arms at last, and be knew, he kne 
that he would never let her go. 



